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ST. NICHOLAS for YOUNG FOLKS 


begins its greatest year with the November number, ready 
October 25th. If you are not taking it, this is the time to begin. 
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ST. NICHOLAS IN AMERICAN HOMES 


Indispensable to every household.—Brooklyn Times. 


Easily the first of our young people’s magazines. 
—Commonwealth, Boston, Mass. 


Bright, animated, wholesome, and instructive.— Christian Register. 
The blessing of child-life.—Picayune, New Orleans. 


Brightens myriads of homes with wholesome fun. 
— Central Christian Adbocate. 


Why is it not in every family ?— Southern Churchman, Richmond. 


Indispensable to the amusement and profit of children. 
— Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


ST. NICHOLAS ABROAD 


The best of all children’s magazines.—The Spectator. 
St. Nicholas must always be welcome.— London Times. 


There is no finer magazine for young people published. 
—The Pall Mall Gazette. 


St. Nicholas is the best of the magazines for young people.—Liferature. 
Anything better than this no child need hope for.— London World. 


Knits together the children of the Anglo-Saxon world. 
— Christian Leader, London. 
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ST. NICHOLAS IN SCHOOLS 


A complete education for the child of the period.— Philadelphia Call. 


We have long and earnestly advocated the use of St. Nicholas in schools 
as supplementary reading.—Educational Gazette, Rochester, N. Y. 


We cannot urge the attention of teachers to it too strongly as a means 
of supplementary reading.—School Educator, Rochester, Minn. 


The magazine has been called ‘‘ a liberal education in itself,’’ and it 
is now being widely used as a supplementary reader in schools. 

—Morning Guide, Pittsburg, Pa. 
A lady teacher once told us she always had one sure way of enter- 
taining her scholars when the weather was too boisterous for them to 
play out of doors, and that was by reading from the columns of St. 
Nicholas.— Our Animal Friends, New York. 
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IN FASCINATING CAIRO. 


BY FREDERIC COURTLAND PENFIELD, 
Former United States Diplomatic Agent and Consul-General in Egypt. 


WITH PICTURES BY PAUL PHILIPPOTEAUX. 


ROM its founding in 969 by the Fatimite 
califs, as an offshoot of the tented 
settlement of Fostat, to the present rule of 
Abbas Pasha, seventh khedive, or viceroy, 
of the dynasty of Mehemet Ali, Cairo—capi- 
tal of Egypt, metropolis of the African 
continent, and chief seat of Mohammedan 
teaching — has had a romantic history. Scene 
of famous exploits of great personages, from 
Saladin to Napoleon, of sanguinary conflicts 
between Christianity and Islamism, and the 
memorable massacre of the Mamelukes; 
cradle of religions and cults; home of the 
“Arabian Nights” tales; the place where 
lasting principles of philosophy and science 
were conceived, and where Bible scenes 
were laid, Cairo has become the meeting- 
ground of winter idlers from every clime. 
Cairo looks old, but comparatively is not; 
Alexandria has the appearance of newness, 
but was twelve hundred years old before the 
first stone of the present capital was laid. 
But the Cairo of to-day is only the develop- 
ment of Fostat, Old Cairo, New Babylon, 
and Heliopolis, probably. There has always 
been a great city there or thereabouts, 
changing in appellation with its locale. 
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The visit to Egypt has become almost as 
essential to Americans— and fully half of the 
eight thousand winter visitors are from the 
States—as the pilgrimage of good Moham- 
medans to Mecca. The Mohammedans'’ reli- 
gion takes them but once to the sacred city 
of the prophet, but pleasure draws those 
favored by fortune to the Nile capital time 
after time. Cairo is more than interesting: it 
is fascinating. The antiquarian, the student, 
and the savant have always been at home 
there; and the invalid, real or imaginary, 
seeking a climate, finds in and about the 
khedival city the superlative of air and 
temperature. 

Artists never weary of reproducing Cairo’s 
picturesque scenes and vivid colorings. The 
blue of the skies, the splendor of the set- 
ting sun, the Turneresque afterglow, and the 
delicate browns of the desert, seem to be 
best suggested in water-colors. Like Venice, 
Egypt demands a master hand in oils. 

The traveler of impressionable nature 
yields to the fascination of Cairo’s quaint 
Eastern life, as perfect as if met far beyond 
the Orient’s threshold, and doubly satisfying, 
because found within a half-hour of thecrea- 
All rights reserved. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF CAIRO. 


ture comforts of hotels conspicuously mod- 
ern. To walk the streets of an Oriental 
capital wherein history has been made, be- 
tween meals, as it were, and delve by day in 
museums and mosques perpetuating a mys- 
terious past, and dine de rigueur in the even- 
ing, with the best music of Europe at hand, 
explains a charm that Cairo has for mortals 
liking to witness Eastern life provided they 
are not compelled to become a part of it. 
If Egypt disappoints, the indecisive idler can 
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in four or five days be back at Paris or the 
Riviera. 

Every turning in the old quarters of the 
Mohammedan city has its story. The rem- 
nant of a fortified gateway, a dilapidated 
mosque, a Cufic text, each has its history, 

perhaps carrying one back to the days when 

Saladin went forth from El-Kahira to meet 

Richard and his crusaders on the plain of 

Acre; or the mind’s eye sees the good Har- 

un-al-Rashid, freshly arrived from Bagdad, 

stealthily pursuing his midnight rambles. 

A hundred associations such as these are 

wrapped about the crumbling ruins of medi- 

eval Cairo, to this day rich with exquisite 
achievements of Saracenic art. Huge mon- 
uments of the earliest history of the world 
fringe the horizon as one looks from the 
ramparts of the citadel, teaching us howthe 
years of Cairo are only as days in the sight 
of the Sphinx and the Pyramids. To the 
left is desolate Memphis, earliest city of 
the world; face about, and you behold the 
edge of the land of Goshen; two or three 
miles down the Nile, near the Embabeh end 
of the railway-bridge, Napoleon and his 
army, just a century ago, won the battle of 
the Pyramids over the Mameluke horde; and 
in a modern structure in the near fore- 
ground, the Egyptian Museum, rest the 
bodies of Seti and the great Rameses, while 
within a few paces of the spot from which 
you are viewing this matchless panorama 
sleeps the Roumelian warrior who by daring 
and bloodshed founded the dynasty now rul- 
ing Egypt. All this, and more, may be seen 
in an hour, if the blare of bugles, rever- 












berated by the Mokattam Hills, does not 
inform you that the British soldier has de- 
cided it is time to close the gates of Sala- 
din’s stronghold, and you are awakened to 
the fact that your table d’héte dinner begins 
in thirty minutes, and you must array your- 
self in conventional evening garb before you 
can partake thereof. 

The suburbs have a double charm to 
students of the Bible. A visit to the Shubra 
road—the Corso of Cairo until fashion de- 
creed the Gezireh drive—at sunset will 
illustrate the scriptural references to the 
sheep and the goats; and a pleasing pic- 
ture may there be seen of the shepherd 
bearing in his arms a lamb or a kid too 
feeble to keep pace with the herd. The 
scene might have been taken from an en- 
graving in an old Bible. One will not pro- 
ceed far without seeing devout Moslems 
engaged in eventide prayer on the house- 
tops. The wine-skin of old was the same 
as that used now by the water-carrier, 
seen a hundred times a day in Cairo, en- 
abling one to comprehend the simile of 
new wine in old bottles. Aged men about 
the mosques and bazaars are appareled to- 
day as they were in Abraham’s time, carry- 
ing the same staves; and the scribe, with 
inkhorn and pens of reed in girdle, joins 
the throng in the Khan el-Khalili to-day, 
and frowns upon the outcast Jew, as did 
the Pharisee upon the publican. A few 
minutes’ walk from the hotels brings one 
face to face with the living Bible; a few min- 
utes’ drive in another direction may bring 
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BRASS-WORKERS AT THE SOUTH GATE OF THE KHAN 
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one face to face with the grotesque charac- 
ters of a hotel costume ball, with petits 
chevaux for a diversion between dances. 
Cairo is paradoxical as well as fascinating. 

Walk eastward from your hotel, and in five 
minutes you are in the medley of East and 
West. At the post-office observe the mingling 
of nationalities. A German nurse-maid, lead- 
ing the little son of a prosperous Frankish 
merchant, is inquiring for letters at the 
poste restante window, and a patriarchal sheik 
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in silken caftan and turban is negotiating a 
money-order to send to some up-Nile village. 
With a swagger indicating a sense of impor- 
tance, Tommy Atkins enters, pouch over 
shoulder, to get the dainty billets-doux for 
the smart regiment quartered at Abbasiyeh, 
and home letters for officers and men. An- 
other window is surrounded by students from 
El-Azhar. One is expecting his monthly re- 
mittance from the family in Tunis, and his 
ten or twenty comrades take a keen interest 
in the operation of attaching the Arabic 
hieroglyphics to the several receipts de- 
manded in case of money-order or registered 
letter. 

Over the way, ranged along the iron pal- 
ings of the buildings of the Mixed Court, 
are the public letter-writers, gravely imper- 
turbable, sitting at umbrella-shaded tables, 
willing to write anything for illiterate ap- 
plicants, in any language, for a piaster or 
two. One is preparing the soul-impassioned 
letter of Bianca to her Giovanni, back in 
Naples or Brindisi, assuring him that she 
has not ceased to love him, although sepa- 
rated by the turbulent Mediterranean for 
more than a month. At another table one of 
the professional scribes is inditing for Yous- 
sef Mohammed a bid for clearing a canal at 
Assiut, for which the government has in- 
vited tenders. 
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BEDOUINS. 





The contrasts presented by the people 
thronging the streets are amusing and be- 
wildering. The European element—Greek, 
Italian, and French—is everywhere blended 
with the Oriental. Egyptian women swing 
along in blue gowns and black veils hanging 
loose, allowing the neck and line of cheek to 
be easily seen, while concealing the only 
part of the face scrupulously hidden by an 
Oriental woman—the mouth. Bedouins stalk 
about with lordly mien, wearing around their 
turbans the striped kufieh of their desert 
tribe. Coptic effendis, uncomfortable in the 
clerical-cut coat signifying governmental 
employment, scamper along on donkey- 
back, feeling their own importance, but as 
obsequious as slaves on encountering a per- 
son of higher official station. A clatter of 
hoofs of a cavalry guard draws every one to 
window or balcony to see his Highness the 
Khedive dash past, in open carriage, with 
aide-de-camp by his side, hurrying in from 
Koubbeh to conduct the day’s affairs of 
state at Abidin Palace. Running footmen, 
with bare, brown legs and embroidered 
jackets with flowing sleeves, carrying wands 
of authority, soon follow, commanding the 
populace to make way for the carriage of 
their master, perhaps a pasha making a 
call of ceremony, or the diplomatic repre- 
sentative of one of the great powers. 



































In the midst of this moving throng a 
camel-train comes noiselessly into the fore- 
ground, laden with rough building-stones 
slung in network sacks, contending with 
English dog-carts and bicycles for right of 
way. The camels never relax their super- 
cilious expression, even when nibbling at be- 
flowered Parisian bonnets on the heads of 
ladies seated in victorias in front of them. 
This, or a comic-opera-like medley fully as 





novel, may be seen from the veranda of Shep- 
heard’s or the new Savoy any day. 

Equally heterogeneous is the jumble of 
humanity on tourist-hotel terraces. Princes 
of ruling European houses rub shoulders in 
friendly manner with sovereign visitors from 
the States. The Englishman, who never tires 
of informing the stranger of the benefits 
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conferred on Egypt by the wholly disinter- 
ested British “occupation,” is everywhere. 
Grand duchesses and society queens share 
tables with dressmakers from Paris and 
elsewhere, each sipping afternoon tea, not 
knowing, perhaps not caring, who or 
what her vis-d-vis may be. An Omdurman 
hero, modest and good-looking in civilian 
dress, is the cynosure for a few minutes of 
every feminine eye and the recipient of 





PUBLIC LETTER-WRITER. 


courtly consideration from the managers 
of Cairo’s hotels. The Egyptologist, with 


long hair, excavating at Thebes or Sak- 
karah, with half the alphabet appended to 
his name, or the irrigation expert, rescuing 
from the desert a province of tillable soil, is 
eclipsed by the Mahdi’s escaped prisoner. 
However, the inclination of this tea-drink- 
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ing, gossiping — perhaps flirting — crowd is to 
forget cares and responsibilities, breathe the 
heavenly air, glance at the personals in the 
Sphinx journal, and watch indifferently the 
kaleidoscopic panorama of Egypt passing 
endlessly in the street. In a land of per- 
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every direction as if enjoying the outing 
To sell a dozen fowls keeps the woman dick- 
ering all day. Her lord and master, maybe, 
is driving a flock of young turkeys through 
the crowded streets of the European quarter, 
singing the praises of his peeping, docile 


PHOTOGRAPH BY T. HEYMAN, CAIRO, P. DITTRICH, SUCCESSOR. HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED EY F. H. WELLINGTON 


ABBAS HILMI, KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 


petual sunshine it is wonderful how the will- 
ingness to do nothing grows on human be- 
ings who in other places must be employed 
to be happy. 

An amusing feature of street life is the 
manner in which the huckstering of fowls is 
conducted. The fellah woman, paying duty 
at one of the octroi bureaus, comes into Cairo 
with a donkey loaded with baskets of hens, 
ducks, and geese, their heads standing out in 


birds in a manner conveying a meaning only 
to the servant class. With a palm-branch he 
guides the flock wherever he wishes, keeping 
the birds clear of the traffic. The man loves 
to dicker, also, and has no appreciable regard 
for time. To effect the sale of a turkey 
requires a vast amount of palaver and much 
estimating of weight, in which numerous 
disinterested natives are invited to take 
part. Milk is sold in a manner too direct to 























admit of adulteration, for the cow is milked 
in front of the customer’s door; but skep- 
tical Egyptians hint that the cows are sys- 
tematically plied with lukewarm water before 
setting out. A ridiculous custom is to have 
a small boy accompany the cows, carrying 
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the confusion of tongues descending from 
the building of the tower of Babel that I 
know. Every language and patois of Europe, 
every shade of vernacular of Asia and Africa, 
may there be heard. It is humiliating to us 
of the Western world, who may have strug- 
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LORD KITCHENER, SIRDAR 


OF THE EGYPTIAN ARMY 


AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE SUDAN. 


under his arm a stuffed calf, to make them 
submit willingly to the milking process. 
Badly moth-eaten, with stuffing of straw 
protruding from a dozen places, this calf is 
always in view. It is a custom, and in Egypt 
custom is unalterable; and, presumably, cows 
are not looked upon as possessing sufficient 
intellect to know a live from a dead calf, or 
to recognize their own. 

Cairo presents the best exemplification of 
Vou. LVIII.—95. 


gled the best part of a lifetime with a single 
foreign language, to find the Cairene able to 
speak fluently a dozen. The dragoman or 
the donkey-boy can exploit his vocation in a 
wonderful variety of tongues, although pos- 
sibly unable to read his name in any. Ask 
your way in the street, and you must not be 
surprised if the information is given in a 
sentence made up of words from English, 
French, and Italian, perhaps with a Greek 














WOMEN OF 


word thrown in. Polyglot as Cairo is, the 
medley of coinages is none the less confus- 
ing. Send your dragoman to the bazaars in 
quest of some article, and he may return 
with the astonishing information that it 
costs “one napoleon, half a sovereign, and 
eighteen piasters tariff.” It calls for pen- 
cil, paper, and patience to compute the price 
of the article you are endeavoring to 
buy through your polynumismatic servant. 
And the piaster, the basis of computation, 
has a confusing value. The piaster “cur- 
rent” of small transactions is only half as 
much as the piaster “tariff” of high life; 
and this latter is only five cents in Amer- 
ican money. 

Cairenes are ever out of doors. 
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THE NILE. 


religious calendar teems with ceremonious 
anniversaries, added to which are the nu- 
merous fantasias and féte-days required by 
their devotion to the khedive; and if things 
of their own are quiet, there being no wed- 
ding to be celebrated, or friend setting out 
on the pilgrimage to Mecca or returning 
from the visit to the prophet’s tomb, the 
native classes go to see the Greeks honor 
the name-day of their king, or the French 
colony commemorate the fall of the Bastille. 
With calendars ranging from the hejira 
to the Gregorian, it is indeed an off day 
when nothing is being celebrated. Cairo 
has three fixed Sabbaths. Friday is that 
of the Mohammedan, Saturday of the Jew, 
and the succeeding day the Sunday of the 














A MARRIAGE PROCESSION AND A SABER DANCE, 


Christian church. Being lunar, the Moham- 
medan year is eleven days shorter than our 
own. This makes it difficult for strangers to 
know just when a celebration is to occur, 
for the interesting function that your friend 
witnessed in midwinter fifteen years ago, and 
told you that you must not fail to see, now 
falls in midsummer. 

Every Moslem knows by his almanac when 
the fasting month of Ramadan should begin; 
but the crescent moon must first be seen by 
the imperial astronomer in Constantinople, 
and the fact telegraphed to Cairo, before the 
citadel guns can announce to the Egyptian 
nation that the celebration of the ninth 
month of their year may officially begin. 
The streets then become thronged, the story- 


tellers at the cafés draw large audiences, and 
thousands of the faithful spend the night in 
the mosques. Ramadan is observed by the 
masses with fasting by day, for nothing 
passes their lips, even the cigarette being 
eschewed; but the instant the sun disap- 
pears below the horizon, feasting begins, 
and, with smoking and merrymaking, lasts 
well through the night. The mortality is very 
great when Ramadan comes in summer. 
The occasion of a wedding is a favorite rev- 
el. Noisy processions, feasting of friends,and 
feeding of the poor, last nearly a week. The 
wealthy pasha or bey gives a public charac- 
ter to his nuptials by having a military band, 
and perhaps an escort of soldiers, head the 
procession bearing the bride to her new home. 
819 
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A bride elect of the middle class is dragged 
indefinitely about the streets, hidden within a 
closed carriage by Persian shawls drawn over 
the windows, and preceded usually by a clat- 
tering band producing the most penetrating 
of music from discordant instruments. A 
string of camels brings the furniture and 
gaudily painted boxes to her future hus- 
band’s house, and for several nights the 
home of the happy pair is bright with lamps, 
and gay with thousands of red-and-green 
flags stretched across the street. A spec- 
tacular procession is that in which the happy 
woman is carried in a palanquin borne by two 
camels, and surrounded by wild-looking fiends 
of the desert on other camels, who extract 
an unconscionable amount of noise from 
kettledrums. This is a survival of the Cairo 
of old, and if the procession be headed by 
half-naked mountebanksand swordsmen, who 
frequently engage in mimic combat, and a 
group of dancing-girls, it attracts great 
crowds. To the bride, however, crouched 
for hours within the palanquin, swaying and 
rocking with the stride of the camels, the 
ordeal must be as joyless as a crossing of 
the English Channel in choppy weather to 
one yielding easily to mal de mer. The poor 
man feels justified in borrowing at ten, per- 
haps twenty, per cent. a month, the funds 
essential to a proper celebration of his mar- 
riage, even if it takes years to liberate him- 
self from the toils of the Greek lending him 
the money. 

In the month of Shawal occurs the im- 
pressive ceremony of despatching the holy 
carpet to Mecca, when streets are filled with 
soldiery, officials of state in gold-embroidered 
uniforms, and thousands upon thousands of 
the followers of the prophet. Every true 
believer, if possible, passes the day in the 
streets, and women and children appear in 
gay attire. The ceremonial is held in the 
great square under the citadel. The khedive 
and other dignitaries are present in state to 
start formally the caravan bearing the sa- 
cred carpet, under military escort, on its jour- 
ney to Arabia. The Egyptian troops in the 
capital, with bands playing, accompany the 
cavalcade to the outskirts of the city. A 
pyramidal wooden structure, covered with 
embroidered stuffs emblazoned in gold with 
quotations from the Koran, perched on the 
back of a camel of splendid proportions, con- 
tains the carpet. People press violently 
forward to touch the swinging drapery 
of the camel with their hands, and kiss it 
with unmistakable fervor; and as the pro- 
cession passes through the narrow streets, 
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many women let down from latticed windows 
shawls or face-veils to touch with them the 
sacred object. The pilgrimage takes place 
annually, and the carpet is placed on or near 
the sanctuary in the temple at Mecca where 
rests the body of Mohammed. The caravan 
returns to Cairo with the carpet of the pre- 
vious year. With the pomp attending its des- 
patch, and its journey to and from Mecca, 
the carpet costs the Egyptian government 
fully fifty thousand dollars. An item of ex- 
pense is the newly minted coins thrown to 
the multitude by the khedive when bidding 
the chief of the caravan to guard jealously 
his priceless charge. 

The man who has been to Mecca is su- 
premely happy, knowing that paradise will 
be his reward for a life devoted to the teach- 
ings of the Koran. Neighbors who have not 
made the pilgrimage look upon him as an 
exalted person, admitting that his religion 
is of a quality superior to their own. He 
may wear interwoven in his turban a strip of 
green cloth, the prophet’s own color, pro- 
claiming to all whom it may concern that its 
owner has prayed within the holy of holies, 
and is evermore to be given the title of 
hadji. These dignities and privileges are 
as nothing, in his opinion, compared with the 
right to announce pictorially from his house- 
front the salient features of the trip to the 
sacred city. This he does in his own way, 
with his own hands, and with his own per- 
spective. If he went from Cairo to Suez by 
railway — which he did on a third-class ticket, 
probably—he describes the fact by portray- 
ing in indigo blue an impossible locomotive, 
drawing a train of impossible pink cars. A 
steamboat of marvelous design, with paddle- 
wheels revolving in a mass of fish, tells in 
purple how the trip from Suez to Jiddah 
was made. A train of green camels informs 
the uninitiated how the pious man journeyed 
from the Red Sea coast across the sands 
to Mecca. Huge lions, with round and 
almost human faces, in bright orange, tell 
of dangers in the desert march. But all 
ends happily, for the pictured story invaria- 
bly concludes with the caravan halted before 
the prophet’s tomb, with the good man pros- 
trating himself in prayer thereat. Hadji 
Youssef Achmet knows no joy greater than 
sitting in his doorway beneath this mural 
proof of holiness, receiving the salaams of 
passers-by. Eternal peace is his. He knows 
this, and every Mussulman seeing him knows 
it as well. 

The strangest Cairo custom, perhaps, is 
the hiring of professional mourners, who, at 
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A BURIAL. 


a funeral, do the shrieking, howling, and 


garment-rending for the bereaved family. 
These black-shawled and barefooted objects 
are frequently to be seen, like birds of ill. 
omen, squatting outside a house wherein a 
person is dying, awaiting the signal to be- 
gin their lamentations, which presumably 
vary in degree according to the stipulated 


payment. They follow the corpse to the 
cemetery, bewailing at the top of their 
voices and rending their scanty clothing. 
The place of interment reached, the wailing 
stops suddenly; the women enjoy a chat by 
themselves, possibly discuss the prospects of 
further business, and, if satisfied with the 
money given them by the relatives of the 
deceased, trot off homeward. Other forms 
of bereavement give them employment also. 
A score of these hags follow to the railway- 
station the squad of policemen taking a con- 
vict to prison. The women howl and curse, 
throw handfuls of dust over their heads, 
scream voluble and wide-embracing Arabic 
oaths at the authorities, and make the street 
almost unbearable with shrieks and lamen- 
tations. When once the train is started 
for Tourah, the shrieking subsides, and the 
mourners are ready for further professional 
engagements. The conscripting of young 
men for the army being profoundly dreaded, 
hired wailers accompany their weeping rel- 
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atives when the unhappy lads are marched 
to the barracks. 

The Cairene, never cultivating physical 
exertion, emerges from boyhood to sedate 
manhood before he is twenty, with tranquil- 
lity as his chief characteristic. The middle- 
class man enjoys looking at dances, but 
never dances himself; he is fond of music, 
but never sings or plays. Everything athletic 
is foreign to his nature. He takes to seden- 
tary amusements, and in shop or home will 
ponder long over a game of draughts or 
chess. If belonging to the class that goes 
to the café for diversion, he will watch for 
hours the antics of street hoodlums, or join 
in an interminable game of backgammon— 
which all Egyptians love—to decide who is 
to pay a few milliémes for the coffee or the 
smoke from the hubble-bubble. When he 
can sit for hours in front of the café, smok- 
ing the hubble-bubble, he realizes that he is 
doing the superlative of all that is grand, and 
feels justified in giving it the character of a 
public spectacle. This is the conservative 
Egyptian, who sees nothing good in the 
movement Europeanizing his beloved Cairo. 

Men of the wealthy classes are becoming 
daily less and less Oriental in appearance and 
habits. They wear clothes of Parisian make, 
pose before the photographer’s camera, speak 
fluent French, dance with foreign ladies, flirt 
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a little, and profess to think “five-o’clock 
tea” an institution reflecting the highest 
civilization. Each has his stall at the opera, 
and applauds at the right time. Between 
acts he calls on friends of the haut ton in 
their boxes, and perhaps recruits a coaching 
or river party for the following day. If the 
visitors are from abroad, the courteous na- 
tive most likely will explain that as a lad he 
witnessed the premier production of “ Aida” 
in that very theater, Verdi’s opera being an 
item in the program arranged by Ismail for 
the edification of the Empress Eugénie and 
other distinguished guests attending the 
opening of the Suez Canal. If the visitors 
are from Alexandria only, the Cairo gentle- 
man probably rings the changes on the 
contrasting temperature of the two cities, 
wondering how Alexandrians can stand the 
excessive humidity of the coast. The visi- 
tors retaliate by claiming that the great 
dryness of the capital affects their health, 
whereas in Alexandria they are always well. 
Thus the weather, in its humid aspect, is 
sadly overworked as a topic of small talk in 
the country having the best and driest cli- 
mate in the world. If this accomplished 
Egyptian would remove his inevitable tar- 
boosh, in shape and shade of red the latest 


thing from Stamboul, he might to all intents 
and purposes pass for a European. But he 
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never will, for he is as devoted to the religion 
of Islam as the man praying five times a day 
in mosque or street. His Europeanizing is 
only superficial, and in his heart, perhaps, he 
abhors all infidels. 

The ladies of the rich man’s household 
likewise know French, and affect gowns and 
ornaments from Paris and Vienna. Custom 
compels them toview the opera from screened 
boxes, and they are never included in coach- 
ing or river parties. They wear the gauziest 
of veils—exceedingly thin if their faces are 
beautiful—when driven from palace to palace 
in European-built carriages. If opportunity 
offers, they are not averse to peering from 
behind their carriage curtains at passing 
Europeans, revealing glimpses of their faces, 
and possibly the fact that they are smoking 
dainty cigarettes. Europeans are inclined 
to believe that Egyptian ladies admire Eu- 
ropean customs and perhaps wish to emerge 
from the veiled seclusion of the East. This is 
not the fact, for their adherence to the tenets 
of Mohammedanism is still rigid, and they 
look pityingly upon foreign women, so little 
valued by their lords as to be permitted to 
roam over the world with faces exposed to 
any man’s admiration. 

There is something profoundly impressive 
in the devotion of the Mohammedan to his 
religion. It governs his actions, pervades his 
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thoughts, conversation, business dealings, 
and conduct of every-day life. He reads his 
Koran faithfully, for it lays down his stan- 
dard of ethics, and is the foundation of his 
code of laws. See him at prayer, in the 


mosque, field, or busy street, addressing his 
supplications to Allah, through his prophet, 
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liable by excitement to become a frenzied 
demon. 

The provision of the Koran permitting 
four wives has become more honored in the 
breach by Cairenes than in the observance. 
Few Egyptians in public life have now more 
than one wife. Khedive Tewfik gave his in- 


A HOWLING DERVISH. 


with face turned to Mecca: his faith is com- 
plete and his sincerity unquestionable. He 
cares not how the onlooker may regard him. 
The fellah on the canal-bank utters the same 
fervent, heartfelt prayer as the pasha pros- 
trate upon his silken rug within the Mehemet 
Alimosque. The cardinal requirement of the 
Koran, that food and riches must be shared 
with the unfortunate, is literally obeyed. The 
Mphammedan has no cant or hypocrisy in his 
nature. He is tolerant of all religions, but 
looks with horror upon the unbeliever. It is 
of the good Mohammedan that I write, and 
there are many such; not of the fanatic, 


fluence to the monogamic idea, and the 
present khedive, although not taking a wife 
from the elevated class from which his mo- 
ther came, is following his father’s example. 
The middle class is gradually adopting the 
matrimonial precept of its superiors. Possi- 
bly its men found polygamy not particularly 
conducive to domestic tranquillity, in the ab- 
sence of sufficient means to maintain several 
establishments. The common people, how- 
ever, adhere to a plurality of wives, resent- 
ing what they look upon as a movement to 
abridge the Koranic custom and privilege. 
The formality of divorce is much simpler 
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than that of marriage. Among those not 
burdened with estates and personal belong- 
ings it is as easy and direct as the dismissal 
of aservant. The words, “Woman, I divorce 
thee,” uttered three times in the presence of 
witnesses, if attended by the return of the 
trifling sum that formed her dower, are as 
binding as the final decree of any court in 
the world. The restitution of dower some- 
times lends complication, but it is necessary 
to render the husband’s words effectual. 

Woman’s position in the Egyptian capital is 
materially benefited by the movement looking 
toward the education of native girls. Twenty 
years ago native ladies regarded education 
as the learning of sufficient French or Italian 
to read novels or follow the plot of the opera. 
The last few years have developed a desire 
among upper-class women to have their 
daughters educated with as much care as 
boys are, and an important adjunct to the 
household, consequently, is the European 
governess, most often English. A sister of 
the khedive, the Princess Khadija, is an 
active agent in improving the educational 
status of poor girls. 

Most women visitors to Cairo are curious 
to see the interior of a harem. But this, as 
Europeans understand it, no longer exists in 


Egypt. Every native house, however, has its 
harem division, set apart for women, as the 
salamlik is for men—nothing more. In this 
department reside the wife or wives and chil- 
dren of the master, with the additior® per- 
haps, of his mother. In this case her rule is 


probably absolute. It is she who chooses 
instructresses for the children, orders the 
affairs of the household, and even prescribes 
the fabrics, fashions, and adornments of the 
women, who are simply the wives of his Ex- 
cellency the Pasha. It is mother-in-law rule, 
literally. The windows of the harem usually 
overlook a courtyard or rear street, and are 
screened with mushrabeah lattices, penetra- 
ble only by the gaze of a person within. To 
minister to the wants of the women’s divi- 
sion, a small army of servants—shiny black 
“slaves” from Nubia and Berber, and possibly 
a fair Circassian or two, imported from Con- 
stantinople—is essential. “Slavery” of this 
sortis scarcely bondage. Itis thelawof Egypt 
that manumission can be had for the asking, 
with little circumlocution or delay. These 
servitors are kindly treated, value their home, 
and shrink from any movement toward legal 
freedom. Except to the master and sons of 
the house, the harem is closed to all men, 
but women friends come and go freely. The 
tall, high-cheek-boned black men guarding 
Vo. LVIII.—96. 
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the entrance to the harem, in these progres- 
sive days in Egypt possessing no suggestion 
of the houri scene of the stage, are trained 
from childhood to keep unauthorized persons 
from intruding, and have a highly developed 
aversion to sight-seers. 

The howling dervish of Cairo is more or 
less a fraud. Go any Friday afternoon in the 
season—his religious fervor finds expres- 
sion only during the tourist season—to the 
little mosque on the Nile bank midway 
between Kasr el-Ain and Old Cairo, and 
witness the weekly zik’r of these fiends. 
Sitting in a circle on the stone floor of a 
high-vaulted room are the dervishes, twenty 
or thirty in number. Their bearded leader, 
spectacled, and grave under his green turban, 
squats on a mat in the center. Standing 
outside the circle is a smooth and oily-faced 
old man, with a simple reed flute, flanked by 
others with large tom-toms. Clustered along 
two sides of the room are tourists, costumed 
in a way that would delight an arranger of 
up-to-date melodrama of the spectacular 
variety. Ladies, having misgivings as to 
what the entertainment is to be, seem to 
wish .to sit behind the men, until the hotel 
dragomans having the visit in charge assure 
them that it is to be “very nice—very nice, 
yes!” 

A hush of silence falls over dervishes and 
tourists, and the leader mumbles a prayer. 
The circle of performers break into response; 
first in quiet, measured tones, then faster, 
faster, faster. Their bodies sway in perfect 
unison, as, now growing vociferous, they af- 
firm the creed of Islam. Faster, faster go 
the bodies, and the wild chant of “ Allah la 
Ilaha,” in perfect cadence, is becoming a 
volume like that of Niagara. The leader 
raises a warning hand, and the hush that 
follows instantly is broken only by the cooing 
of doves resting on the ledges of the windows 
in the dome. Then, low and mysterious, 
comes again the mumble of the leader. The 
dervishes spring to their feet. Off go robes 
and turbans, their stringy locks falling nearly 
to their hips. One of the howlers, placing his 
hand to the side of his mouth, strikes up a 
falsetto note that rises above the barbaric 
roar of the tom-toms and flute, plaintive, 
penetrating. Faster and faster swing heads 
and bodies; the air is filled with swishing 
hair; heads come perilously near striking the 
floor, or leaving their shoulders in the back- 
ward swing. Every dervish is frantic, beside 
himself with the ebullition of fervor, as he 
repeats in hisses the sacred exclamation, 
“Hei, heii, hefi, hefi, hefi, hefi, hefi!” On, on 
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they go, until their mental intoxication is 
complete, and with staring eyes and froth- 
ing mouths two or three sink exhausted to 
the floor. Admirers break into the circle 
and lovingly carry into the air the dervishes 
who have “gone melbis.” The performance 
of the howling dervishes is over, and the 
coins given gladly by the spectators to get 
away from the mosque amount to enough to 
keep the howlers until the succeeding Fri- 
day. It is something to see—once. The mo- 
tives of the whirling dervishes, like those of 
their howling brethren, are open to suspicion. 

Another widely described institution, sat- 
isfying most spectators with a single view, 
is the dancing of the Ghawazi girls, to be 
witnessed at a dozen Cairo theaters and 
cafés. The Chicago Midway and certain 
places of amusement in Paris, by means of 
elaborations, have given this exhibition un- 
deserved prominence. A performance where- 
in the feet are seldom lifted from the floor 
can be termed “dancing” only by courtesy; 
but as an illustration of what the muscles of 
the body may be trained to do, the danse du 
ventre is in a way remarkable. The Ghawazi, 
bred from childhood to their calling, are 
deemed essential at every form of Egyptian 
merrymaking, prince and fellah alike em- 
ploying them. These women form a class, 
with headquarters at Keneh in Upper Egypt, 
and by the age of thirty have generally 
managed to wriggle themselves into a com- 
petency. They are not necessarily immoral, 
but are not respected, the habitual exposure 
of the face, if nothing more, placing them 
beyond the pale. 

Gphthalmia is the curse of the native in 
Cairo. Of six people of the poorer class per- 
haps only two will have fair sight, and of the 
rest one will be blind, one can see from but 
one eye, and two will have otherwise defec- 
tive vision. Few Egyptians have perfect 
eyesight, and the superstitious dread of fall- 
ing under the baneful influence of the “ evil 
eye” is responsible for this condition. Poor 
children go for years virtually unwashed, 
the parents’ theory being that if their chil- 
dren are made attractive they are almost 
certain to be stricken by the evil eye. Their 
unclean faces attract hordes of insects, 
never brushed away by their idolizing mo- 
thers, for that would be unlucky. During 
the summer months especially, children’s 
eyes are almost hidden by pestiferous flies, 
and a race of people with imperfect vision is 
the result. Even educated Egyptians have 
the superstition to some extent, and men 
and women of high degree wear rings of sil- 
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ver wire to protect them from the evil eye. 
Cairo would be a rich field for the exercise 
of a little practical philanthropy based on 
the employment of soap, water, and scrub- 
bing-brush; but it would come into conflict 
with the religion, which makes of the blind 
man a person to be revered, and affords him 
an almost priestly occupation. 

Strange to relate, Cairo is being adorned 
with statues, like cities in the Christian 
world. In his determination to make his 
capital a triumph of artistic beauty, Ismail 
courageously ordered a French sculptor, 
thirty years or more ago, to model a few 
figures of Egyptian military worthies. The 
faithful in Alexandria had permitted a colos- 
sal effigy in bronze of Mehemet Ali to be 
raised in the public square, although a tenet 
of the Koran was violated thereby. Another 
statue, perpetuating the military exploits of 
the second viceroy of Egypt, Ibrahim Pasha, 
was erected in the Place of the Opera in 
Cairo without provoking an outbreak among 
strict followers of the Koran. Moreover, 
the bronze lions guarding the Nile bridge 
were likewise accepted without protest. 
Ismail believed it would awaken the mar- 
tial spirit of his subjects if every public 
square in Cairo could have its bronze pre- 
sentment of a departed hero or notable; and 
if it amused him to turn the oid city of the 
califs into a statuary gallery, who was to 
say nay? I suspect that Ismail must have 
seen the artistic side of the sculptured sen- 
timent of the Campo Santo in Genoa. He 
was resolved, at all events, to erect images 
of distinguished Egyptians all over Cairo, 
and Frenchmen were employed to make 
them. Two were delivered before the na- 
tional exchequer was seized with financial 
cramp and further supplies countermanded. 
For lack of money, perhaps, or through the 
discovery that it was forbidden by the reli- 
gion of Islam to fashion the image of man, 
the statues were given a resting-place in a 
shed. Two or three years ago they were ex- 
cavated from the dust of a quarter of a 
century, and, under the guidance of British 
engineers, were placed upright on granite 
pedestals in the new quarter of the city; and 
natives, squatting on their haunches in the 
squares thus embellished, find in them a 
subject for never-ending chatter. They have 
forgotten that Ismail had the figures made, 
and place the responsibility of the bronzes 
at the door of the Jnglesy. 

Had Ismail not lost his throne, and the 
money-lenders of Europe been content to let 
him have as much cash as he wished, Cairo 
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would to-day be more beautiful. It was his 
dream to make an Eastern Paris of his 
desert capital. The French metropolis, he 
argued, could be reproduced, if the finan- 
cial agents of Paris and London did not 
object. A considerable part of the money 
borrowed was spent by Ismail at Gizeh, 
nearly opposite the spot where tradition 
claims that Moses was found in the bul- 
rushes. Gardens like the Tuileries extended 
from the Nile nearly to the edge of the 
Libyan Desert; dozens of lath-and-plaster 
structures, with walls painted in a style sug- 
gesting solidity, went up as if by magic, in 
the fulfilment of his building passion; and 
many are the stories told of the magnificence 
of everything he did. To this day, hidden 
away in Cairo cellars, are miles of iron 
fencing made to his order in Europe to in- 
close palace domains, a conspicuous feature 
of the ornamentation of which is the royal 
cipher “I. R.,” surmounted by a monarch’s 
crown. This was in anticipation of the suc- 
cessful outcome of negotiations pending at 
Constantinople for absolute independence. 
So certain was Ismail of positive rulership, 
perhaps deceived by the crafty Nubar Pasha, 
his negotiator, that it is related that a ban- 
quet was given to a group of favorite func- 
tionaries in celebration of the news that he 
believed would be promulgated on the morrow 
from the Sublime Porte—that the Sultan 
had consented to give him full sovereignty 
of the Nile country. The dinner was Lucul- 
lian in character, each dish a gastronomic 
triumph, and the program called for a sur- 
pris at the end of the feast. Only the 
khedive and his chef knew what it was to be. 
Clothed in immaculate white satin, the cor- 
don bleu, wielding an enormous wooden knife, 
lifted the crust of a huge pie placed in the 
middle of the festal board, and out sprang 
a sprite in pink fleshings, dainty of face and 
form. With simulated bewilderment she 
scanned for a moment the faces of those at 
table, and, her choice decided, she stepped 
over dishes and decorations to the head of 
the table, and placed a kingly crown upon the 
brow of Ismail. 

But an edict of another sort issued from 
Constantinople, and a few weeks after the 
opera bouffe feast Ismail was deposed from 
the khedivate and sent away from Egypt. 
He never saw his beloved country again, 
and when dying pleaded in vain to be taken 
from his gilded prison-palace on the Bos- 
porus back to Egypt. Not until he was 
dead, however, was the consent of the Sul- 
tan and the powers granted. 
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Electric tram-cars now rush boisterously 
through the streets of Cairo, filled with peo- 
ple who never understood the “go fever” 
until the advent of the street-railway, two or 
three years ago; and the Egyptians’ best 
friend, the donkey, has been cast out from 
the capital by the trolley-car. The Egyptians 
take so kindly to tram-car riding that one 
wonders if their ancestors, who developed 
astronomy and mathematics as sciences and 
begot culture, knew the secret of the elec- 
tric current. The patrons of the tram-cars 
are soldiers, Levantines, small merchants 
and clerks, turbaned sheiks, Bedouins, and 
simple fellaheen in town on business— and 
perhaps this business is chiefly to have a ride 
on the cars. In every direction—to Bulak, 
the citadel, Abbasiyeh, through the Ismailiya 
quarter, even to the site of ancient Fostat 
—the cars run, their occupants looking 
pityingly upon wayfarers employing nature’s 
locomotion or the humble donkey or stalk- 
ing camel. The people have learned the in- 
tricacies of “transfers” and “round trips,” 
and show sublime satisfaction over the street 
traction enterprise, that is doing more than 
all other agencies to obliterate the Cairo 
of old. 

There is something painfully incongruous 
in the idea of being carried by trolley to the 
Sphinx and Pyramids. But the line enables 
the visitor who has first driven in state to 
Gizeh to go again and again at a cost of a 
few piasters. The authorities controlling 
public affairs were not so short-sighted when 
giving the concession for the Pyramids rail- 
way as newspaper readers may have believed. 
The line in no way mars the superb beauty 
of the embowered causeway leading from the 
Nile to Mena House, for it is a goodly dis- 
tance to the southward of the carriageway. 
If the foreigners directing the tramway com- 
pany failed to make money from the start, 
it was due for a year or more to their being 
called upon almost daily to pay for a life 
extinguished or body maimed by their mod- 
ern cars of Juggernaut. 

A proof of the claim that Cairo is being 
Europeanized at an all too rapid pace is 
offered by innumerable shop-signs of ciga- 
rette-makers, announcing that they are 
“Purveyors to His Highness the Khedive,” 
when that potentate is known to use tobacco 
in no form; another is the ostentatious ad- 
vertisement of a barbering establishment 
that its keeper is “ Hair-dresser to the Right 
Honorable Diplomatic Agent of Great Brit- 
ain, by Appointment,” when it is seen that 
the gentleman referred to has no need for 
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such tonsorial attentions. If these illustra- 
tions fail to convince one that Cairo is adopt- 
ing European ways and customs, the “ Want 
to go shootin’ t’-day?” or the “Want any- 
ving?”—the latter covering a multitude of 
sins,—that will be whispered in the stran- 
ger’s ear by native vagabonds a dozen times 
during a stroll in the Sharia Kamel or the 
Ezbekiyeh Gardens, surely will; and the side- 
spring congress boots, made of question- 
able leather, and the ulsters and other Eng- 
lish clothes of impossible check or plaid, 
disfiguring the fronts of clothing-shops in 
the Muski, will painfully accentuate the 
fact. 

The bazaars, however, show no sign of Eu- 
ropean intrusion, and are to-day as Oriental 
as when Lane wrote his “ Modern Egyptians.” 
The bazaars of Damascus, possibly, are more 
correctly Oriental, but not so those of Con- 
stantinople and Smyrna. John Buil invades 
the bazaars of Cairo only as a sight-seer and 
purchaser, wearing sun-helmet and pugree, 
however chilling the wintry weather. He 
usually thinks the prices dear, and parts 
with his coins only after hours of dickering, 
and does not forget his bakshish. The ba- 
zaars are the only places in Egypt where the 
tourist receives bakshish. Elsewhere he gives 
it, or could give it, every minute of the day. 
Americans, on the other hand, regard the 
prices as cheap, and buy, buy, buy. It amuses 
them to sip the shopkeeper’s excellent cof- 
fee and smoke his perfumed cigarettes. 
This hospitality partaken of, they buy more 
embroidered jackets, gauze scarfs, and in- 
laid weapors. Both British and American 
pay more than the things are worth, of 
course; but the transatlantic purchaser has 
a balance of time to his credit. 

It is novel to buy silk fabrics by weight 
rather than by measurement. The slipper 
bazaar, with sun shut out by projecting lat- 
tices and awnings, is a subdued blend of red 
and yellow; black leather is seldom seen 
there. The crude art of the brass-workers’ 
lane, where serious-faced youths embellish 
finger-basins and coffee-trays with designs 
conceived by their forefathers, when per- 
spective was not valued, is popular. The 
carpet and rug bazaar is a busy mart, where 
prices are high and the sellers understand 
human nature. Turn to the right, turn to 
the left, go where you will, the shops appeal 
to some taste or fancy you possess. The 
jewelry bazaar, with its anklets and nose- 
rings of leaden-looking silver or brassy gold, 
has no temptation for the American, how- 


ever. 
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The dingy passage where scents are dealt 
in is a nest of cheats who can sell a phial 
of commen perfumed oil for genuine attar 
or essence without compunction. The tent 
bazaar, in which truly artistic appliqué awn- 
ings and hangings are wrought without vis- 
ible pattern by men and boys, is always in- 
viting. Two or three of these needlemen, 
perhaps, were sent to Chicago during the 
World’s Fair; but a hundred will tell you 
they have been in Chicago, each producing 
dog-eared business cards or a stray coin of 
Uncle Sam’s minting in substantiation of 
the statement. They are agreed that the 
exposition was a grand “ fantasia,” but most 
of them witnessed it vicariously. “An- 
teekas” are offered for sale in nearly every 
shop of every department of the vast laby- 
rinth of bazaars. The scarab, especially, is 
pushed into your face on every hand, and 
whether you give a piaster or a dozen coins 
of gold, you will have the same uncertainty 
as to the genuineness of the sacred beetle. 
The Red Sea turquoise, gummed to a bit of 
reed, is likewise omnipresent; it is beautiful 
to look at, but may change color in a week. 

The throng of people in the bazaars is a 
study in humanity, as entertaining, perhaps, 
as the contents of the shops. Rotund veiled 
women, enveloped in the unbecoming black- 
silk habbeh, displaying feet and ankles clad 
in magenta stockings and white slippers, 
seem to go out of their way to jostle Euro- 
peans, until driven off by one’s dragoman. 
Donkeys, even camels, laden with merchan- 
dise, force their way through passages 
scarcely wide enough for two persons walk- 
ing abreast. These, and persistent beggars 
and offensively dirty children, are the draw- 
backs to one’s enjoyment of the bazaars. 
But they are interesting, withal. 

On the way back through the Muski a 
half-hour may profitably be passed in view- 
ing the fabrication of the mushrabeah work, 
to be utilized in artistic screens and tables. 
Primitive indeed is the method of turning 
the myriad bits of wood for the mushrabeah 
on tiny lathes revolved by hand, while the 
chisel is held by the bare feet of the opera- 
tor, generally a lad, who guides the tool with 
the other hand. 

The Muski used to be all that an Ori- 
ental street of shops should be, but the last 
dozen years have seen a great change in its 
character. There no longer is matting over- 
head, affording protection from the parch- 
ing sun in summer. In its place swinging 
signs indicate the presence of modern es- 
tablishments, including a “British Bar,” 


























where all and sundry are cordially invited 
to try the American drinks compounded by 
La Belle Violette. There are jewelers’ 
shops that would attract notice in the Rue 
de la Paix in Paris, the windows of which 
are filled with diamonds and other precious 
stones of a size suggesting that the kilo 
had supplanted the karat as a standard of 
weight. The Muski is being Europeanized 
at a rate saddening to one who loved the 
Cairo of Ismail and Tewfik. 

Habitués have their favorite mosques, as 
they have favorite singers at the opera or 
horses on the Gezireh race-course. With a 
city covering twelve square miles and having 
a sky-line effect of a forest of domes and 
minarets, there is a sufficient variety of 
places of worship to suit any taste. Diminu- 
tive Kait Bey, inthe midst of the Tombs of 
the Mamelukes, is deservedly sketched and 
photographed scores of times every day. 
The unfinished mosque of Rifaiyeh, under 
the citadel, contains the body of spendthrift 
Ismail, who ordered its construction, but is 
otherwise unimportant. The gem of the 
Mohammedan artistic world, admitted to 
be so by good judges, is the venerable and 
bat-haunted mosque of Sultan Hassan, close 
to the Rifaiyeh structure, always spoken of 
by the faithful as “the superb.” For archi- 
tectural beauty this Saracenic pile surpasses 
the Byzantine St. Sophia at Constantinople. 
Its vast circular dome, springing from a 
square tower, with corner pendentives of 
marvelous design, is a liberal education in 
architecture. The Sultan Hassan mosque 
is one of the several artistic structures 
known to travelers of which the tale is told 
that the designers were put to death or 
had their hands cut off by their appreciative 
masters to prevent a repetition of their 
artistic triumph. The pencil-like minarets 
of the Mehemet Ali mosque, visible long 
before one reaches Cairo, are as beautiful 
as the Hassan dome is wonderful. This 
mosque, with its alabaster walls and rich 
carpets, is attractive in its way, but it is 
comparatively new, and consequently clean. 
Connoisseurs shake their heads, however, 
when debating any pretension to its being 
“good art.” Only in Coptic churches does 
the visitor discover pictorial representa- 
tions of sacred scenes and personages. The 
Mohammedan on occasion takes the spoils 
of war to his house of worship, but the pre- 
sentment of human form never. 

Strange to state, Cairo has no obelisk, 
nor has Alexandria. New York possesses 
the last of these relics, probably; London 
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and Paris have each a fine one, while Rome 
and Constantinople have many. One cannot 
behold these reminders of the greatness of 
ancient Egypt, in the cities mentioned, with- 
out a feeling of pity for Cairo, where rest 
the Rameses, but whose nearest obelisk is on 
the plain of Heliopolis, six miles away. Most 
tourists drive out to see it, planning their 
excursion to include a visit to the ostrich- 
farm close by, and also to catch a glimpse of 
the Virgin’s tree. 

Early in my residence in the Nile metrop- 
olis I evolved a project for removing to 
Cairo the superb obelisk standing near the 
river’s bank at Luxor, and if possible having 
the expense defrayed by a few wealthy com- 
patriots finding health and recreation under 
Egyptian skies. First I sought the opinion 
of a New-Yorker, proprietor of a great 
newspaper, on the subject. Accustomed to 
seeing the pros and cons of a question at a 
glance, with natural shrewdness tempered by 
much diplomatic experience, he foresaw in a 
minute more obstacles to the project than I 
had discovered in a month’s consideration of 
the scheme. 

The engineering problems of bringing a 
monolith seventy-five feet long and weigh- 
ing two hundred and twelve tons several 
hundred miles down the Nile, and reérect- 
ing it in Abidin Square, had chiefly in- 
terested me. My New York friend pre- 
dicted an avalanche of reproach from the 
whole civilized world, that would surely be 
started as soon as the matter was made 
public. “It will not do at all,” he said, in 
summing up. A Chicago friend, on the other 
hand, pronourced the scheme a good one. 
“Put me down for five hundred dollars to- 
ward the expense; and I can get a dozen more 
Chicagoans to give the same,” he added. 

In time I was forced to admit that the 
archeologists of France, Italy, England, and 
perhaps the United States, having provided 
their own countries with obelisks, would as- 
sail the suggestion to give dear old Cairo 
just one of the massive shafts that were 
indigenous to Egypt; and I saw enough in 
the opinion of the astute New-Yorker to cool 
my ardor and cause me to abandon the plan 
that sentiment had suggested. But I cannot 
help thinking that the capital of Egypt is 
entitled to possess an obelisk. How grace- 
ful the act if some great city in which the 
transplanted granite of Assuan is yielding 
to the ravages of climate would return to 
the country of the Pharaohs one of the 
priceless monuments of which it has been 
deprived! 
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No picture of Cairo that does not include 
the soldier can be considered complete, for 
the military aspect of the city is in almost 
aggressive evidence. When there is no cam- 
paign calling the troops to the Sudan, from 
six to nine thousand men are quartered in the 
capital. Nile palaces, khedival apartments 
in the citadel, and straggling pink barracks 
at Abbasiyeh shelter English regiments; 
while tucked in everywhere, even extending 
miles out of Cairo to the canvas city on the 
desert road to Suez, are Egyptian soldiers of 
all degrees of color and of every class. And 
what a variety of costumes! There are Arab 
lancers in uniforms of light blue, almost 
esthetic in shade; members of the camel 
corps and Sudanese infantry regiments of 
the blackest of black men, wearing kaki cos- 
tumes of the color of the desert; and men 
of other arms of the military establishment, 
in the smartest of white clothes. 

By company or regiment, soldiers are so 
frequently marched through the streets that 
the visitor might believe Cairo to be a vast 
military camp. Martial music is the adjunct 
of @ery function and every anniversary, re- 
ligious and festive. Drum and fife corps, 


full military bands, some of them mounted, 
parade daily, playing frequently the beauti- 


ful khedival hymn. It is a part of the scheme 
of administration to keep the soldier in evi- 
dence, impressing the simple native with the 
importance of the army, in which he must 
serve, however reluctant. The obverse of 
the martial display is the recompense of the 
soldier—five cents a day for five years. 

It has been the fashion to sneer at the 
fighting qualities of the Egyptian. He cer- 
tainly is not the best soldier in the world; 
but Spartan virtues must not be looked for 
from a nation of Helots. Egyptian soldizrs 
are well disciplined, make a good appear- 
ance on parade, and if properly treated and 
well led, as at Omdurman by Kitchener, 
can render fair service. Their comrades 
recruited from the Sudan, however, are 
fearless fighters, but lack the smartness of 
appearance essential to reviews and dress- 
parades. The superior officers of the khedi- 
val army are Englishmen, “loaned” by the 
British War Office, and paid by the Egyptian 
government twice as much as their services 
under the British flag would bring. A cap- 
tain in his regiment in England is a colonel 
in Egypt, and a lieutenant is a captain or 
major. , 

General Lord Kitchener, sirdar of the 
Egyptian army and governor-general of the 
Sudan, is yet several years on the right side 


“composing this contingent. 
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of fifty, is every inch a soldier, and only a 
soldier, and has the proverbial dash and 
courage of the Irishman. He went to Egypt 
resolved to win his spurs in a field where 
others had failed, and added his name to 
the list of great military leaders of the 
nineteenth century. As a reward for deal- 
ing the death-blow to Mahdiism, Kitchener’s 
peerage and Parliamentary grant of thirty 
thousand pounds were not excessive. 

The British army of occupation, indepen- 
dent of the Egyptian army, is in Egypt on 
financial terms liberal to the Egyptians, for 
the khedival government pays only the 
difference between the cost of home and 
foreign service, being less than half a million 
dollars yearly for the forty-five hundred men 
Usually about 
three thousand Britishers are kept in Cairo; 
but, on occasions when there has been fric- 
tion between the khedive and the British 
administrators, these kave been counter- 
marched so ingeniously as to give the im- 
pression that ten times as many redcoats 
were there. The English officers lend much 
to a winter’s gaiety. Courageous fellows, 
trained to conquer, no season is complete 
that does not add to their conquests those of 
the ball-room. “Scarlet fever” is in the 
atmosphere of Cairo breathed by the girl 
visitor, but is seldom serious or lasting. 

The diurnal procession of young women to 
the Nile bank just before the going down of 
the sun, to obtain the water required for the 
evening and early morning in their homes, 
presents a beautiful picture of womanly 
grace. These Rebeccas hold themselves 
erect and walk with superlative grace and 
majesty. Ifa promenading Fifth Avenue girl 
could exhibit half the naturalness she would 
be the envy of every spectator. Egyptian 
girls begin early to perform their share of 
the work of the home, and at the age of 
seven or eight years begin to carry half- 
filled water-jars, and at twelve think no- 
thing of balancing a full half-hundredweight 
on their heads, walking leisurely homeward, 
chatting with neighbors bent on the same 
mission, and discussing the gossip of the 
neighborhood with unconcealed relish. For 
thousands of years their mothers did the 
same; but they carried the water-jars repre- 
sented in biblical pictures. The present 
generation, discarding these, prefers the 
square two-gallon tins in which Standard 
oil has come to-Egypt. They are lighter 
than the pottery jars, and if the modern 
Rebecca becomes excited in discussion, the 
petroleum tin never breaks in its fall. 
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Every petroleum tin coming to Egypt finds 
a use in the daily life of the people. The 
“slates” of school-boys are but sides of oil 
tins, on which they write their sums and 
quotations from the Koran with reed pens. 
The petroleum tins from America supply 
tinsmiths of the bazaars with material from 
which they fashion lantern-frames, house- 
hold utensils, ornaments, and even bird- 
cages and traveling-boxes for the peas- 
antry. Not a scrap is wasted. 

Few sojourners in Cairo are aware of the 
interest surrounding the great university of 
the Mohammedan faith, El-Azhar. With its 
records continuous from the year 975, El- 
Azhar is clearly the world’s oldest univer- 
sity, centuries older than the universities of 
Oxford, Paris, and Bologna. Its scholars 
are drawn from every land where the Koran 
is accepted. Surrounding an enormous open 
court are compartments for the students of 
different nations and schisms. One, for ex- 
ample, is reserved for those from Algeria, 
another for those from Morocco, one for 
Turks, still another for Indians, and so on. 
There is a division, even, for scholars sent 
from Mecca, and convening-places for fol- 
lowers of the four great sects of Islam—Sha- 
feites, Malekites, Hanefites, and Hambalites. 

An American or Englishman would think 
it a queer place of learning, for nowhere is 
there a desk or chair, and masters and pupils 
seem to go about everything backward. 
They remove their shoes on entering, but 
keep their heads covered, and their books 
read from right to left, the first page being, 
according to our way of reasoning, the last. 
There are more than ten thousand scholars 
and two hundred and twenty-five masters, 
and the period of instruction may be in- 
definitely extended, even for a lifetime. 
From three to six years is the usual course, 
however. The institution is so richly en- 
dowed — for few rich Mohammedans die 
without bequeathing something to El-Azhar 
—that no pupil is compelled to pay anything, 
although many contribute from choice to the 
expenses. 

The instructors receive little or nothing 
as direct compensation. Well-to-do students 
voluntarily help them to live, and they re- 
ceive generous contributions for teaching at 
odd hours in private houses, reading the 
Koran at weddings and funerals, and en- 
grossing religious books and documents. A 
certain number of the masters receive, also, 
a traditional weekly contribution of loaves 
of bread, graded from a score to several hun- 
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dred, which possibly find their way into out- 
side shops and are sold. Students toil weary 
hours to learn the intricacies of the Arabic 
grammar, after which they may take up reli- 
gious science, with the Koran as a text-book. 
Then follows jurisprudence, religious and 
secular. Literature, syntax, philosophy, pros- 
ody, logic, and Koranic teaching as directed 
to an upright life, round out the course. 

Instead of a professor occupying a“ chair,” 
he may be described as holding a “ pillar,” for 
when lecturing he sits on a sheepskin rug at 
the base of a stone post, with his students 
squatted in a semicircle before him. Nearly 
three hundred marble pillars support the roof 
of the porticos and such portions of El- 
Azhar as are not open to the sky, and each 
is a point of assembly for some particular 
subject in the curriculum of this extraordi- 
nary establishment. Outward evidences of 
superiority and position are unimportant, 
for the son of the pasha or sheik, in robes 
of silk, sits side by side with peasant youths 
clothed scantily in coarse cotton gowns. A 
thousand or two youths live within the walls 
of El-Azhar, subsisting on the most meager 
of diets. Juvenile pupils are taught little but 
the Koran. Day after day their masters drill 
it into them, not infrequently aided by a 
palm-branch, the youngsters swaying back 
and forth and sidewise in concert when re- 
citing. The Koran is so familiar to the 
master that he detects the slightest error, 
and with him “reading” is only a feat of 
memory. With open book before him, he has 
“read” the same extracts from Mohammed’s 
teachings all his life. 

Cairo offers too many distractions for the 
real invalid requiring quietude, but its sub- 
urbs are all that can be desired by health- 
seekers. Helouan possesses sulphur baths 
similar to those of Aix-les-Bains, and suffer- 
ers from rheumatism have there a paradise 
of theirown. Mena, at the foot of the Pyra- 
mids, is a Mecca for fashionables inclining 
to consumption. “Happily possessed of a 
golfing-ground and a marble swimming-bath, 
as well as a resident chaplain for the piously 
inclined, and a ‘dark room’ for the ubiquitous 
photographer, what more,” asks the cynical 
writer of “Ziska,” quoting from a Mena ad- 
vertisement, “can the aspiring soul of the 
modern tourist desire?” Helouan and Mena 
share with Luxor and Assuan the patronage 
of those seeking a salubrious and perfectly 
dry atmosphere. “Miasma” is a word hav- 
ing no place in the vocabulary of Cairo or 
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4 ae a wind-swept hill above the plain 
} I stood at noontide. Clear and cold the day 
About me shone, and in its equal light, 
Undimmed by cloud or shade, the whole world stood 
Revealed in nakedness, clear-edged and hard, 
No mark or scar upon its time-worn face 
But hurt the sight in brazen fixity. 
My wearied eyes I lifted to the sky, 
Which burned like polished silver o’er my head, 
And vainly cried: “Oh, give me back the dawn! 
The awe-hushed mystery when earth and air, 










In tender presence of the budding morn, 
Do palpitate’’twixt dread and ecstasy; 
When each shade holds a doubt, each doubt a hope 
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WITH A PICTURE 
XXIV. 


HAT night they left hastily and went 
down to the sea with torches; but it was 
dawn when they were on board one of the 
great ships, and the moorings were slipped, 
and the crew began to heave up the anchor. 
In his anger, Gilbert had called his men, and 
had gone on board also, and many hours 
passed before he realized what he had done. 
Then he began to torment himself. 

His angry manhood told him that he was 
just and that he should not bear a girl’s un- 
belief when he was manifestly in the right; 
but his love answered that he had left Bea- 
trix without protection and perhaps at the 
mercy of her father, since he might come by 
sea at any moment and claim her from Count 
Raymond, who would give her up without 

1 Copyright, 1898, by 
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ado. He wondered also why Sir Arnold had 
not appeared, and whether, having sailed 
from Ephesus, he had been shipwrecked. 
But his thoughts soon turned back to his 
work, and he sat on the rail by the main- 
rigging, amidships, looking down at the blue 
water as the ship ran smoothly along. What 
was there in Beatrix to hold him, after all? 
It was nothing but a boyish memory, revived 
by a mistaken idea of faith. 

But suddenly he felt within him the ach- 
ing hollow and the grinding hunger of heart 
that the loved woman leaves behind her, and 
he knew well that his anger was playing a 
comedy with him, as Beatrix had accused 
him and the queen of playing a play in the 
past night. 

It was hard that she should not have be- 
lieved him; and yet when one has seen and 
F. Marion Crawford. 


















heard, it is harder still to believe against 
sight and hearing. If she had loved him, he 
said to himself, she could not have doubted 
him. He would never have doubted her, no 
matter what he might have seen her do. But 
at this he began to realize and understand; 
for in order to persuade himself, he pictured 
her sitting as the queen had sat, and a man 
bending over her and kissing her and calling 
her the love of his life and heart, and he 
felt another sort of anger rising fiercely in 
him, because the imagined sight was vivid 
and bad to see. Thereupon he grew calmer, 
seeing that she was not wholly wrong, and 
he began to curse his evil fate and to wish 
that he had not followed the queen, but had 
stayed behind at Antioch. 

But it was too late now, for Antioch was 
gone in the purple distance, and it was to- 
ward evening. 

The day dawned again, and darkened, and 
days after that, while he perpetually blamed 
himself more and more and began to find a 
fault in every doing of his life, and the gloom 
of the Northern temper settled upon him and 
oppressed him heavily, so that his compan- 
ions wondered what had happened to him. 

During all that time the queen never 
showed herself, but remained in her cabin 
with the Lady Anne, who had come with her 
and would not be denied. For Eleanor hated 
to see the king, and she was afraid to see 
Gilbert, whom she knew to be in the ship’s 
company; and she was very sad, also, and 
cared not for the daylight nor for men’s 
voices. It made it worse that she had tried 
to sacrifice herself for the woman Gilbert 
loved, but that it had been in vain, since she 
had not been believed, and he had, after all, 
come with her, she knew not why. As for 
the king, he sat ali day long on the after- 
deck under an awning, telling beads, and 
praying fervently that the presence of the 
woman of Belial might not distract his 
thoughts when he should at last come to the 
holy places; for before anything else he con- 
sidered his own soul as of great-importance. 

So they came to Ptolemais, which some 
called Acre, and they rode a weary way to 
Jerusalem, till the young King Baldwin of 
Jerusalem, the third of that name, came out 
to meet them with a very rich train. Then 
Gilbert lagged behind, for he had no heart 
in any rejoicing or feasting, seeing that he 
should not have come at all, and had come 
in anger. But Eleanor had gone out of the 
ship to the shore, more beautiful than ever, 
and serenely scornful of the king, since he 
had not even dared to use the power she had 
Vou. LVIII.—97. 
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put into his hands, in order to tell her his 
mind and speak out his reproaches; and he 
was more ridiculous than ever in her eyes. 
From that time she paid no more attention 
to him than if he had not existed, for she 
despised a man who would not use the power 
he had. 

As for Gilbert, though he was in such 
melancholy mood, when he saw the walls and 
towers of Jerusalem at last, a strange hope 
of peace fell upon him, and a certainty of 
satisfaction not like anything which he had 
known before, and it seemed to him that if 
he could but be alone in the holy places he 
should find rest for his soul. Therefore he 
rode in the rear of the train, though he was 
a man of consequence, and many young 
knights and squires looked up to him and 
kept him company, so that he could not es- 
cape altogether to an outward solitude. 

His eyes looked up before him, and he saw 
the holiest city in the world, like a vision 
against the pale sky, as the day sank, and 
his whole being went out to be there, float- 
ing before him in a prayer learned long ago. 
Therein, as when he had been a child in his 
English home, he heard the voice of a guar- 
dian angel praying with him—praying forthe 
good against the evil, for the light against 
the darkness, for the clean against the 
unclean, for the good self against the bad; 
and his heart made echoes in heaven. 

He heard not the sounds that came back 
from the royal train, the high talking and 
glad laughter; for it would have jarred on 
him and set his teeth on edge, and he had 
shut the doors of the body upon himself to 
be alone within. It mattered not that young 
Baldwin was riding by the queen, already 
half in love, and making soft speeches within 
sight of the hill whereon Christ died, nor 
that he took a boy’s mischievous pleasure in 
interrupting the king’s droning litany, recited 
in verse and response with the priest at his 
side; nor that some of the knights were 
chattering of what lodging they should find, 
and the young squires, in undertones, of 
black-eyed Jewish girls, and the grooms of 
Syrian wine. They were as nothing, all these, 
as nothing but the shadows of the world cast 
by its own ancient evil at the foot of the 
cross, and he only was real and alive, and 
the cross only was true and high in the pure 
light. 

And in this he was not quite dreaming, for 
the train that rode up from Acre was not all 
of those true crusaders of whom many had 
been with the army, both rich and poor, but 
of whom the rich had stayed behind in 
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Antioch and the poor had perished miser- 
ably by the swords of the Seljuks or by the 
wiles of the Greeks, when they had tried to 
come on by land; and many of them had been 
sold into slavery, and out of so many thou- 
sands not one reached Jerusalem alive. Of 
the forty or fifty who were first in sight of 
the city, scarcely three were in heartfelt 
earnest, and they were the Lady Anne of 
Auch, and Gilbert Warde, and the king him- 
self. But with the king all faith took a 
material shape, which was his own, and the 
buying of his own salvation had turned his 
soul into a place of spiritual usury. 

The Lady Anne was calm and silent, and 
when young Baldwin spoke to her she hardly 
heard him, and answered in few words, little 
to the point. She had trusted that she 
might never see Jerusalem, for she had 
hoped to die by the way, of wound or sick- 
ness, and so end in heaven, with him she had 
lost, the pilgrimage begun on earth. For she 
was a most faithful woman, and of the most 
faithful there is often least to tell, because 
they have but one thought, one hope, one 
prayer. And seeing that she had come 
through alive, she neither rejoiced nor com- 
plained, knowing that there was more to 
bear before the end, and trusting to bear it 
all bravely for the dear sake of her dead 
love. It may be, also, that she was the most 
earnest of those who had taken the cross, 
because all earthly things that had made her 
life had been taken from her. 

But of all men Gilbert Warde had fought 
best and most, and in so far as bodily peril 
was counted, none had lived through so 
much as he: for many of his companions 
had been killed beside him, and others had 
taken their place, and even his man Dunstan 
had beer wounded twice, and little Alric 
once, and many horses had been killed under 
him; but he himself was untouched, even 
after the great battle in the valley, and 
there were honors for him whenever he was 
seen. In this, too, he was high-hearted and 
thoughtless of himself, that when he saw the 
Holy City before him, he forgot the thousand 
risks of life and limb, and the hunger and 
cold and weariness through which he had 
passed, and forgot that he had won it well 
and fairly, thinking only that the peace he 
felt came as a gift from Heaven. 

That evening, when there was a feast in 
Baldwin’s palace, the Lady Anne was not 
there; and when the King of France called 
for the Guide of Aquitaine to present him 
to the King of Jerusalem, he was not in the 
hall nor within the walls; and by and by the 
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queen herself rose and went out, leaving 
the kings at table. 

For Gilbert had gone fasting to the Holy 
Sepulcher, with Dunstan bearing his shield, 
and with one to lead them. There he went 
in to the vast church which the crusaders 
had built to inclose all the sacred ground, 
and little lights broke the darkness here and 
there without dispelling it, but the poor 
Christian who led Gilbert had a taper in his 
hand. The knight came first to the deep-red 
stone whereon Nicodemus and Joseph of 
Arimathea anointed the body of the Lord 
for burial, and there kneeling down, he set 
his shield and sword before him and prayed 
that he might yet use them well. Then the 
man took him to the Golgotha, and he laid 
down his arms before him and stood trem- 
bling, as if he were afraid, and the drops of 
sweat stood out upon his forehead, and his 
low voice shook like a little child’s when he 
prayed in the place where God died for men. 
Afterward he knelt and touched the stones 
with his face, and spread out his arms cross- 
wise, not knowing what he did. But when 
he had lain thus some time he rose and took 
up his shield and sword, and the man led 
him farther through the darkness to other 
places. So at last they brought him to the 
tomb, and he sent away the man who had 
guided him, and bade Dunstan go back also; 
but he would not. 

“T also have fought for the cross, though 
I be but a churl,” said the dark-faced man. 

“You are no churl,” answered Gilbert, 
gravely. “Kneel beside me and watch.” 

“T will watch with you,” said Dunstan, 
and he took his own sword and laid it next 
to Gilbert’s. 

But he knelt one step behind his master, 
on his left side. Here were more than forty 
hanging lamps burning above the stone of 
the tomb, and around the stone itself there 
was a fence of well-wrought iron, with a 
wicket with a lock of pure gold. 

Then Gilbert raised his eyes, and looking 
through the iron fence, he saw that on the 
other side some one was kneeling also, and 
it was the Lady Anne of Auch, robed all in 
black, with a black hood half thrown back; 
but her face was white, with dark shadows, 
and her two white hands clasped two iron 
stanchions of the fence, while her sad eyes 
looked upward fixedly, seeing a vision, and 
not seeing men. Gilbert was glad that she 
was there. 

So they knelt an hour, and another hour, 
and no sound broke the stillness, nor did they 
feel any weariness at all, because their hearts 























were lifted up, and for a time the world fell 
away from them. Then a soft sound of foot- 
steps was in the church, but stopped at some 
distance from the tomb, which was not then 
shut off within walls of its own. None of 
the three turned to see who was there, and 
there was silence again. 

Eleanor had come alone to the sepulcher, 
and stood looking at the three, not willing to 
come nearer. As she stood gazing, her sins 
rose in her eyes and passed before her, many 
and great, and when her good deeds were 
hidden there was darkness in her soul, and 
she despaired of forgiveness, for she knew 
her own pride, that it could never be broken 
in her. She looked on that most faithful 
woman, and on that maiden knight whom she 
so dearly loved, sinning daily in her heart for 
him, and yet for his sake fighting her loving 
thoughts; and she would not have dared to 
go forward and kneel beside the pure in 
heart, in the holy light. All alone she drew 
back, and when she was so far that they 
could not have seen her, had they looked, she 
knelt down by a pillar, and drew her dark veil 
over her face, folding her hands in the hope 
of forgiveness and peace, and in great lone- 
liness. 

Some comfort she found in this, that for 
the great love of her life, the like of which 
she had not known nor was to know again, 
though she had wished evil and dreamed of 
sweetest sins, she had done a little good at 
the last, and that the man who knelt there 
praying had grown stronger and greater and 
of higher honor by her means. Yet the com- 
fort was not of much worth in her loneliness, 
since she had given him to another, and none 
could take his place. Then she said prayers 
she knew, but they had no meaning, and she 
gazed from beneath her veil at the place 
where the Lord had lain; but she felt nothing, 
and her heart was as stone, believing what 
she saw, but finding no light of faith for her 
in the divine beyond. 

At last she rose softly, as she had knelt, 
and leaning against the pillar,she looked long 
at the man she loved, and at the shield with 
the cross of Aquitaine, and, in it, at the spot 
she had once so fervently kissed. Her hand 
went to her heart, where it hurt her, and 
with the hurt came the great pure longing 
that, come what might to herself, all might 
be well with him; and her lips moved silently, 
while her eyes would have given him the 
world and its glory. 

“God, let me perish, but keep him what 
he is!” 

Shall any one say that such true prayers 
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are not heard, because they are spoken by 
lips that have sinned? If not, God is not 
good, nor did Christ die to save men. 

The daughter of princes, the wife of two 
kings, and the mother of many more in line 
after them, drew down her veil that none 
might see her face under the dim lights, 
and she went out thence, very lonely and 
sad, into the streets of Jerusalem. 

At midnight came a priest of the church 
to trim the lights at the tomb; but the three 
did not move, and he prayed awhile and went 
away. But when the watchmen cried the 
dawning, and their voices came faintly in 
by the doorway, floating through the dark 
church, Gilbert rose to his feet, and Dun- 
stan with him, and they took their arms with 
them, and went away, leaving the Lady Anne 
the last of them all, her white hands still 
clasping the iron, her sad black eyes still 
turned to heaven. 

Faint streaks were in the eastern sky, but 
it was still almost dark as the two men 
turned to the left to follow the way by which 
they had come. Then, three steps from the 
door, Dunstan stumbled against something 
neither hard nor soft, and in many fights he 
had learned what that thing was. 

“There is a dead man here,” he said, and 
Gilbert had stopped also. 

They stooped down, trying to see, and 
Dunstan felt along the body, touching the 
mantle and finding something sharp, which 
was the point of a dagger out of its sheath. 

“He is a knight,” said Dunstan, “for he 
has on his surcoat and sword-belt under his 
mantle.” 

But Gilbert was gazing into the face, try- 
ing to see, while the dust under the head 
gradually grew gray in the dawn, and the 
waxen features seemed to rise up out of the 
earth before him. But then he started, for, 
as he looked down, his own eyes were but a 
handbreadth from an arrow-head that stuck 
straight up out of the dead forehead, and the 
broken shaft, with its feathers darkly soiled, 
lay half under the body. Dunstan alsolooked, 
and a low sound of gladness came from his 
fierce lips. 

“It is Arnold de Curboil!” exclaimed Gil- 
bert, in unmeasured surprise. 

“And this is Alric’s arrow,” answered 
Dunstan, looking at the point, and then 
handling the piece of the broken shaft. 
“This is the arrow that was sticking in your 
cap on that day when we fought for sport in 
Tuscany, and Alric picked it up and kept it. 
And often in battle he had but that one left, 
and would not shoot, saying that it was only 
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to be shot to save his master’s life. So now 
it has done its work, for though he was shot 
from behind, the knight has his dagger in 
his dead hand under his cloak, and he must 
have followed you to the door of the church 
to kill you in the dark within. Well done, 
little Alric!” 

Then Dunstan spat in the face of the dead 
man, and cursed him; but Gilbert took his 
man by the collar and pulled him. aside 
roughly. 

“Tt is unmanly to insult the dead,” he said 
in disgust. 

But Dunstan laughed savagely. 

“Why?” he asked. “He was only my 
father!” 

Gilbert’s hand relaxed, and fell to his side, 
then he lifted it again and laid it gently on 
Dunstan’s shoulder. 

“Poor Dunstan!” he said. , 

But Dunstan smiled bitterly and said 
nothing, for he thought himself poor in- 
deed, since, if the dead man had given him 
a tenth of his due, he should have had land 
enough for a knight. 

“We cannot leave him here,” said Gilbert 
at last. 

“Why not? There are dogs.” 

Dunstan took up his master’s shield, and 
without more waiting turned his back on his 
father’s body. But Gilbert stood where he 
was, and gazed down into the dead face of the 
man who had done him so much harm; and 
he remembered Farringdon and the swift 
stroke that had killed his father, and Stort- 
ford wood, where he himself had lain for 
dead. He still saw in dreams how Curboil 
snatched his dagger left-handed from its 
sheath. Then, by strong association, he 
wished to see whether it were still the same 
one, a masterpiece of Eastern art, and he 
stooped down in the dawn to pull back the 
cloak and take the weapon. It was the same 
one, fair and keen with the chiseled hilt. He 
stuck it into his own belt, as a memory, for it 
had once been sheathed in his own side; then 
hedrew the cloak over the dead face and went 
his way, following Dunstan to his lodging, 
just as the hushed city began to stir, musing 
on the strange chances of his life, and glad 
that, since his enemy was to die, it had not 
been his ill chance to soil the blade conse- 
crated to the cross with blood so vile, and to 
slay with his own hands the father of the 
woman he loved. 

Now also, as he thought calmly, he guessed 
that Beatrix must be in Jerusalem, and that 
Curboil, having taken her from Antioch, and 
meaning to kill him before he sailed back to 
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England, had brought his daughter with him, 
fearing lest she should escape him again and 
find refuge against him. 

He found little Alrie sitting on the low 
door-step of the house where he lodged, his 
stolid Saxon face pink and white in the fresh 
dawn, and his thick hands hanging idly over 
his knees, while his round blue eyes stared 
at the street. He got up when Gilbert came 
near, and pulled off his woolen cap 

“Well done, Alric,” said Gilbert. “That 
is the second time you have saved my life.” 

“It was a good arrow,” answered Alric, 
thoughtfully. “I carried it two years and 
made it very sharp. It is a pity the man 
broke the shaft with his head when he fell, 
and I would have cut off the steel point to 
use it again, but I heard footsteps and ran 
away, lest I should be taken for a thief.” 

“It was well shot,” said Gilbert, and he 
went in. 

XXV. 


It had been early dawn when they had found 
Sir Arnold dead; it was toward evening 
when Gilbert and Dunstan followed a young 
Jew to the door of a Syrian house in a gar- 
den of the old quarter of the city, toward 
the Zion gate. All day they had searched 
Jerusalem, up and down, through the narrow 
streets of whitened houses, inquiring every- 
where for a knight who had lately come with 
his one daughter, and no one could tell them 
anything; for Sir Arnold had paid well to find 
a retired house, where Beatrix might be 
safely guarded while he went out to seek 
Gilbert and kill him, and where he himself 
could hide if there were any pursuit. So 
they asked in vain, till at last they saw a 
boy sitting by the wayside on the hill of the 
temple, weeping and lamenting in the East- 
ern fashion. The guide, who was also a Jew, 
asked him what had chanced, and he said 
that his father was gone on a journey, leav- 
ing him, his young son, in the house with his 
mother. And there had come a Christian 
knight with a daughter and her woman and 
certain servants, desiring to hire the house 
for a time because it was in a pleasant place; 
and they had let him have it, he promising 
by an interpreter to pay a great price; but 
he had not yet paid it. In the morning the 
young man had seen Christians carrying 
away the body of this knight to bury it; and 
he had been to the house, but the knight’s 
servants would not let him in, and did not 
understand his speech, and threatened to 
beat him; and now he was afraid lest his 
father should come home unawares and take 
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him and his mother to account for letting 
strangers use his house without even paying 
for it beforehand. 

When Gilbert saw that he had found what 
he sought, he first gave money to the boy, to 
encourage him, and bade the interpreter tell 
him to lead them all to the house, saying 
that Gilbert himself would enter, in spite 
of the servants. The boy took the money, 
and when he measured Gilbert with his eye, 
he understood, and went before them with 
no more weeping; and the knight's step was 
light and quick with hope, for he had begun 
to doubt whether Beatrix were really in the 
city after all. 

The house was low and white, and stood at 
the end of a small garden in which there 
were palms, and spring flowers growing in 
straight lines between small hewn stones, 
laid so as to leave little trenches of earth 
between them. There was a hard path, well 
swept, leading to the square door of the 
house, and on the door-post were clearly 
written certain characters in Hebrew. 

Gilbert knocked on the door, not loudly, 
with the hilt of his dagger, but no one an- 
swered; and again louder, but there was no 
sound from within. Then he shook the door, 
trying whether it would open of itself by a 
push; but it was fast, and the two windows 
of the house that looked out on each side of 
the door were barred also. 

“They think that some great force is with 
us, and are afraid,” said the Jewish boy. 
“Speak to them, sir, for they do not under- 
stand my tongue.” 

And the interpreter explained what he 
said. Then Gilbert spoke in English, for he 
supposed that Curboil’s servants must be 
Englishmen; but the Jewish boy knew that 
the words should sound otherwise. 

“In Greek, sir! Speak to them in Greek, 
for they are all Greeks. That is why they 
are afraid. All Greeks are afraid.” 

The interpreter began to speak in Greek, 
clear and loud, but no sound came. Yet 
when Gilbert put his ear to the door he 
thought that he heard something like a 
child’s moaning. It had a sound of pain in 
it, and his blood rose at the thought that 
some weak creature was being hurt. So he 
took little Alric’s leathern belt, such as 
grooms wear, and bound it round his hand 
to guard the flesh, and he struck the door 
where the leaves joined in the middle, once 
and twice and three times, and it began 
to open inward, so that they could see the 
iron bolt bent half double. Then with his 
shoulder he forced it in, so that the bolt 
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slipped from the socket, and the leaves flew 
open. 

There was a little court within, around 
which the house was built, with a well for 
rain-water in the middle, after the fashion 
that was half Roman and half Eastern. 
Gilbert went in, and bade all be silent, that 
he might hear whence the moaning came; 
for it was more distinct now, and it seemed 
to come from the well, with a little splash- 
ing of water; so he went and looked down, 
and when he saw what was there he cried 
aloud for fear. 

For there he saw an upturned face, half 
dead, with a white thing bound across the 
mouth, and hands tied together and strug- 
gling to strike the water, but weighted from 
beneath; and it was the face of Beatrix, two 
fathoms below him. There were holes in the 
two sides of the well opposite each other 
for a man’s hands and feet, for going down 
into the cistern; and Gilbert lost no moment, 
but began to descend at once; yet long be- 
fore he had got the bound hands together in 
his own, stooping and himself in peril of 
falling, the face had sunk below the dark, 
bubbling water. 

With his feet firmly planted in the holes, 
and standing as it might be astride of the 
water, he lifted the girl up; and though she 
was so slight, it was one of the hardest things 
he ever had to do, for her clothes were full 
of water, and he was at a disadvantage; nor 
could his men help him till he had raised her 
so high that he could rest her weight on his 


- right knee and against his own body. Then 


the others climbed down and slipped their 
belts under her arms, and she was taken out 
in safety and laid upon the pavement of the 
little court. And then the Jewish boy went 
to call his mother from the house of her 
sister, where they two had gone to live, for 
Beatrix had need of a woman. 

Gilbert knelt down and laid her head upon 
Dunstan’s coat, folded together, and covered 
her with his own mantle, gazing into the 
unconscious face, small and pale and pitiful, 
and he remembered how he had seen it last 
in Antioch, full of anger and unbelief, so 
that he had turned and left what he loved 
just when evil was at hand; and his heart 
stood still, and then smote him in his breast, 
and stood still again, as the smith’s hammer 
is poised in the air between the strokes. 

Beatrix did not move and seemed not to 
breathe, lying as one dead, and suddenly 
Gilbert believed that there was no life left 
in her. He tried to speak to Dunstan, but 
he could make no sound, for his tongue and 
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his throat were suddenly parched and para- 
lyzed, so that he was dumb in his grief; but 
he took the small white hands, with the 
wrists cut by the cords, and folded them 
upon the breast, and he took his cross-hilted 
dagger with its sheath, and laid it between 
the hands for a cross, and gently tried to 
close the half-opened eyes. 

Then, when Dunstan saw what his master 
meant, he touched him on the shoulder and 
spoke to him. 

“She is not dead,” he said. 

Gilbert started and looked up at him, and 
saw that he was in earnest; but the man’s 
lean face was drawn with anxiety. 

“Sir,” said Dunstan, “will you let me 
touch the Lady Beatrix?” 

The knight’s brow darkened, for that a 
churl’s hands should touch a high-born lady’s 
face seemed to him something monstrous 
and against nature; but in the moment he 
had forgotten something. 

“She is quite dead,” he tried to say. 

Then Dunstan spoke, sadly kneeling down 
beside her. 

“This lady is half my sister,” he said. “I 
have some skill with half-drowned persons. 
Let me save her, sir, unless we are to let her 
die before our eyes. A Gipsy taught me what 
to do.” 

The cloud passed from Gilbert’s face, but 
still he did not believe. . 

“In Heaven’s name, do what you can, try 
what you know, and quickly!” he said. 

“Help me, then,” said Dunstan. 

So he did as all skilled persons know how 
to do with half-drowned people, though only 
the Gipsies knew it then. They turned her 
body gently so that the clear water ran from 
her parted lips, and laying her down again, 
they took her arms and drew them over her 
head, stretched out, and brought them down 
to her sides, again and again, so as to make 
her breathe, and the breath was drawn in 
and breathed out again with a delicate foam 
that clung to her lips. 

Still Sir Gilbert did not believe, and 
though he helped his man, in the despair of 
the instant, and in the horror of losing the 
least chance of life, it all seemed to him a 
desecration of the most dear dead, and more 
than once he would have let the poor little 
arm rest, rather than make it limply follow 
the motion Dunstan gave to the other. 

“She is quite, quite dead,” he said again. 

“She is alive,” answered Dunstan; “stop 
not now one moment, or we shall lose her.” 

His dark face glowed, and his unwinking 

eyes watched her face for the least sign of 
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life. Ten minutes, a quarter of an hour 
passed, and time seemed facing death—the 
swift against the immovable and eternal. 
Gilbert, the strong and masterful in fight, 
humbly and anxiously watched his man’s 
looks for the signs of hope, as if Dunstan had 
been the wisest physician of all mankind; 
and indeed in that day there were few physi- 
cians who knew how to do what the man was 
doing. But at last the glow in his face be- 
gan to fade, and Gilbert’s heart sank, and the 
horror of so disturbing the dead came upon 
him tenfold, so that he let the slender arm 
rest on the stones, and sighed. But Dunstan 
cried out fiercely to him: 

“For your life, go on! She is alive! See! 
See!” 

And even as Gilbert sadly shook his head 
in the last failure of belief, the long lashes 
quivered a little with the lids, and were still, 
and quivered again, and then again, and the 
eyes opened wide and staring, but broad 
awake; and then the delicate body shook 
and was half convulsed by the miracle of life 
restored, and the slight arms quivered with 
nervous strength, resisting the men’s strong 
hands, and a choking cough brought the 
bright color to the pale cheeks. 

Then Gilbert lifted her from the pavement 
to the stone rim of the well, that she might 
breathe better, and presently the choking 
ceased, so that she lay quite still, with her 
head against his breast, and her weight in 
his arms. But still she did not speak, and 
the man’s heart beat furiously with joy, and 
then stood still in fear, lest the worst should 
come again, whereof there was no danger; 
but he did not know, and Dunstan and Alric 
were suddenly gone, seeking wine in the 
house. Just when the girl seemed to be 
sinking into a swoon they brought it, a short 
draft of Syrian wine; for little Alric was 
not wise, but he would have found wine in 
the sandy desert, and he had gone straight 
to a corner where a leathern bottle with a 
wooden plug was hung up in a cool place. 

Beatrix drank, and revived again, and 
looked up to Gilbert. 

“T knew you would come,” she said faintly, 
and she smiled, but Gilbert could not speak. 

By this time the Jewish boy had brought 
his mother, and they carried the girl into 
a room, and the woman took care of her 
kindly, fearing lest a Christian should die in 
her husband’s house, and also lest she should 
not be paid the value of the rent, but with 
womanly gentleness, also, wrapping her in 
dry clothes of her own before she laid her to 
rest. 
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For Arnold de Curboil’s servants had been 
all Greeks, and when they had learned that 
their master had been killed in the night, 
they had bolted and barred the house, and 
had bound Beatrix and her Norman tire- 
woman hand and foot and gagged their 
mouths with clothes, in order that they 
might carry off the rich plunder, but at first 
they had not meant to kill the women. Only 
when they were just about to slip away, one 
at a time, so as to escape notice, they held 
a council, and the most of them said that it 
would be better to throw the women into 
the well, lest either of them should help the 
other, and, getting loose, escape from the 
house and cause a pursuit. So they threw 
the Norman woman down first, and when 
they saw that she sank the third time, being 
drowned, they threw Beatrix after her. But 
the well was not so deep as they had thought, 
and was narrow, so that Beatrix had kept her 
head above the water a long time, her feet 
just touching the body of her drowned ser- 
vant. And in this way the faithful woman 
had saved her mistress after she was dead. 
When this was known, they took her from 
the well and bore her to burial without the 
city, while Beatrix was asleep. 

That night Gilbert and Dunstan lay on 
their cloaks within the half-broken door of 
the house, which could not be bolted, for 
they were tired, having watched by the sep- 
ulcher all the night before that; and little 
Alric kept watch in the courtyard, walking 
up and down lest he should sleep, for the 
Syrian wine brought drowsiness, and he had 
the whole bottle to himself. But he drank 
slowly and thoughtfully, and when he felt 
that his head was not clear, he jet the wine 
alone and walked up and down a long time, 
talking to himself and warning himself to 
keep sober. This being accomplished, he 
‘swallowed another draft, wisely sipping it 
by half-mouthfuls, and then walked again, 
and so all night, and in the dawn he was as 
fresh and rosy and sober as ever, but the 
big leathern bottle lay quite flat and discon- 
solate on the pavement; for he came of the 
old English archers, who were good men at a 
bowl, and steady on their legs. 

In the morning Gilbert awoke and sat up on 
the pavement, while Dunstan was still sleep- 
ing, and as Alric came near Gilbert made a 
sign that he should not wake the man, but 
let him rest. He looked at his man’s face, 
and thought how much this servant of his 
had suffered, being quite half as gentle of 
blood as he himself; and he remembered how 
he had fought ever bravely, and had shed 
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his blood, and had never taken gifts of 
money from his master, save for great 
necessity, and had asked for a sword rather 
than for a tunic when he had raised the 
riot to save Beatrix and the queen in Nicza; 
and Gilbert was ashamed that such a man, 
who was in truth the eldest born of a great 
house, should be a starving servant. So when 
he opened his eyes and started up at seeing 
his master awake, Gilbert spoke to him. 

“Dunstan,” he said, “you have fought 
with me, you have endured with me, we 
have fasted together on the march, and we 
have drunk of the same spring in battle 
while the arrows fell about us, and now, God 
willing, we are to be brothers, when I wed 
the Lady Beatrix, and but for you I should 
be mourning by her grave to-day. It is not 
meet that we should be any longer master 
and man, for you have gentle blood in you, 
of a great house.” 

“Sir Gilbert,” answered Dunstan, flushing 
darkly, “you are very kind to me, but I will 
not have gentlehood of a father who was a 
murderer and a thief.” 

“You prove yourself gentle by that 
speech,” answered Gilbert. “Had he no 
other blood to give you than his own? Then 
the Lady Beatrix is also the daughter of a 
thief and a murderer.” 

“And of a lady of great lineage. That is 
different. I am no peer of my lady sister. 
But if so be that I may have a name, and be 
called gentle, then, sir, I pray you, beg of 
your sovereign in England that I may be 
called by a new name of my own, that my ill 
birth may be forgotten.” 

“And so I will,” said Gilbert, “for it is 
better thus.” 

Afterward he kept his word, and when 
she had her own again, Beatrix gave him a 
third share of her broad lands to hold in fief 
to Gilbert Warde, though he had no right- 
ful claim, and because he had saved her life; 
he was called Dunstan Le Sauveur, because 
he had saved her and many, and he had favor 
of King Henry and fought bravely, and was 
made a knight, and raised up an honorable 
race. 

But on that morning in Jerusalem, in the 
little court, Beatrix came out, still weak and 
weary, and sat beside Gilbert in the shade of 
the wall, with her hand between his, and the 
light in her face. 

“Gilbert,” she said, when she had told him 
what had happened to her until then, “ when 
I was angry and unbelieving in the queen’s 
chamber in Antioch, why did you turn and 
leave me, seeing that I was in the wrong?” 
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“T was angry, too,” he answered simply. 

But, womanlike, she answered him again: 

“That was foolish. You should have taken 
me roughly in your arms and kissed me, as 
you did by the river long ago. Then I should 
have believed you, as I do now.” 

“But you would not believe my words, 
nor the queen’s,” he said, “nor even when 
she gave herself up to the king, to prove 
herself true, would you believe her.” 

“If men only knew!” Beatrix laughed 
softly, her little bird-laugh that had the 
music of a spring day. 

“If men knew— what?” 

“If men knew—” she paused, and blushed, 
and laughed again. “If menknewhow women 
love sweet words when they are happy, and 
sharp deeds when they are angry. That is 
what I mean. I would have given my blood 
and the queen’s kingdom for a kiss when you 
left me standing there.” 

“T wish I had known!” exclaimed Gilbert, 
happy but half perplexed. 

“You ought to have known,” answered the 
girl. 

Her eyebrows were raised a little with the 
half-pathetic look he loved, while her mouth 
smiled. 

“T shall never understand,” he said, but 
he began to laugh, too. 

“T will tell you. In the first place, I shall 
never be angry with you again—never! Do 
you believe me, Gilbert?” 

“Of course I do,” he answered, having 
nothing else to say. 

“Very well. But if I ever should be—” 

“But you just said that you never would 
be!” 

“I know; but if I should,—just once, 
—then take me in your arms, and say no- 
thing, but kiss me as you did that day by 
the river.” 

“T understand,” he said. “ Are you angry 
now?” But he was laughing. 

“Almost,” she answered, glancing side- 
wise in a smile. 

“Not quite?” 
“Yes, quite!” And her eyes darkened 
under the drooping lids. 

Then he held her so close to him that she 
was half breathless, and kissed her till it 
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hurt, and she turned pale again, and her eyes 
closed. 

“You see,” she said very faintly, “I believe 
you now.” 


HERE ends the story of Gilbert Warde’s 
crusading; for he had reached the end of his 
Via Crucis in the Holy City, and had at last 
found peace for his soul, and light and rest 
for his heart, after many troubles and temp- 
tations, and after much brave fighting for 
the good cause of the faith against unbe- 
lievers. 

After that he fought again with the army 
at Damascus, and saw how the princes be- 
trayed one another, when the Emperor Con- 
rad had come again, so that the siege of the 
strong town came to naught, and the armies 
were scattered among the rich gardens to 
gather fruit and drink strong wine, while 
their leaders wrangled. Also at Ascalon he 
drew sword, and again saw failure hanging 
over all, like an evil shadow, and chilling the 
courage in men, so that there was murmur- 
ing and clamoring for the homeward path. 
There he saw how the great armies went to 
ruin and fell to pieces, because, as the holy 
Bernard had known, there was not the faith 
of other days, and also because there was no 
great leader, as Eleanor had told the abbot 
himself at Vézelay; and it was a sad sight, 
and one to sicken the souls of good men. 

But though he fought with all his might 
when swords were out, there was no sadness 
in him for all these things, for life and hope 
were bright before him. Little by little, too, 
he had heard how all the poor pilgrims left at 
Attalia had perished; but he knew that if he 
had led them, Beatrix would have died there 
in the court of the little house in Jerusalem, 
and he held her life more dear than the lives 
of many, whom his own could hardly have 
saved. 

Moreover, and last of all, he had learned 
and understood that the cause of God lies not 
buried among stones in any city, not even in 
the most holy city of all; for the place of 
Christ’s suffering is in men’s sinful hearts, 
and the glory of his resurrection is the sav- 
ing of a soul from death to everlasting life, 
in refreshment and light and peace. 
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A ROMAN CHORUS. 


BY MYRON 


N the pleasant interest which the read- 

ing of Horace always rouses, thirty-three 
students in Middlebury College recently 
agreed to attempt the representation of a 
typical chorus to Apollo and Diana in the 
time of Augustus. They knew the danger of 
the essay, and were well aware that, with a 
slight deviation from the classic norm which 
they had set before themselves, the illusion 
that they were a Roman chorus might be 
broken, and prove them simply a group of 
self-conscious Americans in awkwardly 
hanging white gowns. Nor did they presume 
to say that they could successfully imitate 
the choir chosen by Augustus to render the 
“Secular Hymn.” Yet, though their under- 
taking should come to completion with much 
labor, and with many errors inevitable to their 
unique venture, they believed that a fairly 
accurate general impression could be given. 

Truth to the originals, so far as practica- 
ble, was considered the first requisite, chiefly, 
of course, for its own sake, while the educa- 
tional interests of the audience, and the ré- 
flex effect on the chorus, would naturally 
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fortify the desire to make the copy as faith- 
ful as possible. Every tunica, toga, and palla 
was an imitation of a classic cut, though the 
material itself was not the pure wool of the 
Romans. Yet the special variety of cheaper 
cloth which was used—the finest quality of 
unstarched cotton stuff procurable—was, 
after a few experiments, coaxed into plaits 
which imitated closely the soft foldings of a 
genuine toga. The employment of this sub- 
stitute was not an original idea. It is often 
adopted in the theaters, where, previously 
treated to a scalding process, it takes on a 
woolly, crinkly appearance. The making of 
the sandals, the construction of the musical 
instruments, and the dressing of the hair, 
offered no special difficulties, since innumer- 
able patterns are left us. The laurel for the 
crowns and branches, while not Laurus nobi- 
lis, that species not being found in Amer- 
ica, was brought from a neighboring State 
as the nearest imitation of the ancient bay. 
The necklaces of amber and of Roman pearls, 
and the arm-bracelets, were as good imita- 
tions as could be improvised, while some of 
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the clasps and ornaments lent some little 
feeling of realism to the wearers in the fact 
that they were from Rome itself. 

To cut over one third of a mile of cloth 
into drapery is not difficult; it is a matter 
simply of stuff and scissors. But to produce 
patterns that would infold the body prop- 
erly, and fall away in the graceful lines of 
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beauty which flow in the robing of ancient 
statuary, seemed a formidable undertaking. 
Nor were the patterns of the stola, toga, and 
palla the same at all times. The fashions 
varied, as with us, though in a much more 
limited way. In the luxurious years of the 
later empire the importation of silks and 
other costly fabrics necessarily caused many 
changes in the dress of both men and women. 
Yet, in the case of priests and celebrants, the 
style of the mantles varied but little, and for 
our chorus only patterns of the simpler sort 
were needed, and all from the same creamy- 
white material. Thus a possibly complicated 
color problem was avoided, while the general 
question of the right cut proved easier of 
solution than had been thought. 
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The difficulty came later. Given tunicas, 
togas, and pallas proved to be of right dimen- 
sion, and warranted the correct pattern for 
Marcus or the gentle Tullia herself, could 
they have appeared to try the fit, how were 
these Americo-Romans ever to get into 
them, how wear them after once in? The 
young women, with much deftness, soon 
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managed to take the awkward lines out of 
their drapery, and wore their folds with 
grace and dignity. It is certain that they 
assumed Tullia’s garb much more easily than 
she could have adopted their own. But in 
comparing the dress of women with that of 
men it should be said that the palla is not 
so large, and consequently not so unwieldy, 
as the toga. 

The toga was originally a rectangular 
piece of woolen cloth, bleached or un- 
bleached, three times the wearer’s height 
in length, and twice that in breadth. The 
corners, from being rounded a little, were 
clipped more and more, until the shape ap- 
proximated an oval. Later, individual cut- 
ting to an exact fit changed the pattern even 
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further. A breadth of from eighteen inches 
to two feet was folded back along the upper 
edge, so that, where it came over the right 
shoulder, the arm, or even the head, might 
be covered by simply raising this loose fold. 
The most common 
way of putting it 
on was to let one 
end fall over the left 
shoulder from _be- 
hind, until it nearly 
touched the ground 
in front of the left 
foot, then, bringing 
the rest of the 
length around the 
back under the right 
arm, to give it a 
fling (with the right 
hand, of course) over 
the left shoulder, 
where the second 
end would fall nearly 
to the ground, but 
behind the body. 
There were other 
ways of arranging it 
according to individ- 
ual taste or prevail- 
ing fashion. We 
read that the slaves 
sometimesevenspent 
hours in pressing 
and folding the toga 
that it might set off 
to the best advan- 
tage the person of 
some exquisite. 

To a young man 
accustomed to cloth- 
ing stricta et singulos 
artus exprimente, as 
Tacitus puts it, the 
manipulation of this 
mantle, sometimes eighteen feet by twelve, 
is no trifling matter. To wrap one’s self in 
it was easy enough. Indeed, not to get 
wrapped was the difficulty in handling its 
anaconda length. The first attempts to “as- 
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sume the toga virilis” usually produced a re- 
sult almost as much like a cephalous cotton- 
bale as a noble Roman in flowing drapery. 
Repeated attempts brought improvement, 
but, owing to lack of time, not enough trials 
were made to give 
any particular dex- 
terity. Yet, even to 
those still struggling 
in the swathings, the 
grace of the garb 
began to be evident, 
though, at the same 
time, there may have 
lingered a_ strong 
suspicion that it was 
a style of dress that 
was better adapted to 
Caius in his leisurely 
stroll to the bankers’ 
shops in the Forum 
than to one running 
for the car of modern 
civilization. That is, 
it became plain from 
this actual trial, how- 
ever imperfect the 
venture, that a man 
of the nineteenth 
century, while gain- 
ing convenience in 
the “fit” of his 
clothes, in taking out 
the loose folds has 
lost all the lines of 
beauty and of ex- 
pression. 

The repugnance 
of all our sculptors 
to the work of out- 
lining the human 
form in the present 
conventional dress 
is too well known 
for discussion. Let alone the question of 
beauty, our clothes are impassive. They 
have no part with our emotions, grave or 
gay. How swift in the Roman life the sym- 
pathy of dress with feeling is evident in 
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statuary and painting, as well as told in all 
their literature. To “wrap one’s face in the 
mantle,” to “rend the garment,” to “cast 
the toga from the shoulder,” told of the 
more violent passions, but the play of the 
simpler emotions 
was equally well 
pictured also in the 
varied manner in 
which the drapery 
fell about the body. 
It is true that even 
now we say that we 
do not like the “ cut 
of one’s coat”; but 
it is a metaphor 
which has forgot- 
ten its classic ori- 
gin, and there is no 
picture beyond it. 
But when, however, 
Sulla warned the 
optimates to keep 
a sharp eye on the 
youthful Cesar, be- 
cause of the defiant 
hitch of his girdle, 
it is plain enough 
that the dictator 
had seen something 
in the way that the 
young populist was 
wearing his gown 
of which he did not 
approve. 

It was fitting 
that the lines of 
the drapery of the 
celebrants, should 
be such as to sug- 
gest the solemn na- 
ture of the occasion. 
This result, in gen- 
eral, was produced 
by length of folds and the avoidance of all 
abrupt and flying effects. The robes were 
set in motion in slow and gentle waves only. 
Even the necessary movement of the musi- 
cians was tempered and subdued by the 
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proper toning of the draping, where, on the 
other hand, the wildness and abandon of a 
bacchanalian chorus would have expressed 
itself in all the quiver and fling which the 
mobile texture would have allowed. 

It would be too 
much tosay, indeed, 
that ancient Roman 
music could be ren- 
dered with entire 
accuracy. Some of 
the lesser details 
of the problem are 
still unsolved. Yet 
there is no trouble 
in reproducing the 
general effect if at- 
tention is paid to 
what is certain. A 
fairly faithful rep- 
resentation does 
not necessarily re- 
quire a perplexing 
weighing of the 
authorities on such 
questions as the re- 
lation of the tetra- 
chord and intervals 
to our octave, or a 
comparison of the 
many ancient modes 
with two of thecom- 
posers of the later 
centuries, beyond 
simple experiments 
to show that all 
variations in the po- 
sition of tone and 
semitone give, to 
our hearing, gen- 
eral minor effects. 
In this old chorus 
there was no part- 
singing, since all 
voices chanted the air. Harmony was a later 
thought in music. But in mixed choirs it 
must have happened frequently that the 
voices were two or even three octaves 
apart, a fact which, it is easy enough to see, 
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would add to, rather than detract from, the 
effect. The discovery has been made, how- 
ever, that some of the instruments which one 
would expect to have been on the same key 
were probably a fifth or a seventh apart— 
a suggestion, at least, of modern harmony. 
This may have 
been by accident 
rather than by de- 
sign, and possibly 
these chords were 
heard in a vocal 
rendering. But 
there is no evi- 
dence on the sub- 
ject. Even were 
this the case, the 
effect would have 
been entirely dif- 
ferent from our 
part-singing, and, 
so faras proof isat 
hand, there is no 
probability that 
there ever was a 
theme or melody 
with accompany- 
ing chords as in 
later composition. 
Another element 
in this antique 
music of which we 
are sure is that of 
swing, or move- 
ment. We have 
lost the tunes to 
which the chants 
of Horace were 
set, but the time 
has been perfect- 
ly preserved. 
Most ancient 
peoples seem to 
have been fond of the amcebean or antiphonal 
effect in their chorus-singing. If the twenty- 
first ode of the first book of Horace, the one 
selected by the Middlebury chorus to illus- 
trate the antiphons, is examined, this char- 
acter of the song will at once be evident. 
Verse 1 must have been chanted by the maid- 
ens, verse 2 by the boys, stanza 2 by the maid- 
ens, stanza 3 by the boys, while it is possible 
that all joined in rendering the last stanza. 
Nor is the musical arrangement of the “ Sec- 
ular Hymn” entirely clear, and much discus- 
sion has arisen over various portions. But 
doubt about the allotment of certain stanzas 
is a matter of small consequence in seeking 
the truthful effect of the ode as a whole. 


TUBA AND LITUUS. 
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A study of the score of the chant just 
mentioned would be necessary in order to 
get any idea of the impression produced. 
The music was simplicity itself, and must 
depend, not on any peculiarity of its melody, 
but upon uniqueness of rendering, before the 


result could be 
called Roman. 
The movement 
at the beginning 
was dignified and 
stately, the into- 
nation ringing, 
full, and precise, 
while the rolling 
back and forth of 
the melody be- 
tween the higher 
and the lower 
voices gave no 
chance for monot- 
ony. But after 
three stanzas the 
now united voices 
swung off in 
slightly quicker 
time into beauti- 
ful measures—an 
imitation, which 
it is hoped was 
somewhat truth- 
ful, of one of 
the several minor 
modes. At the end of this stanza the tonic 
was caught up as the initial note of a new 
key, in which, with more rapid yet perfectly 
accented movement, there were repeated the 
opening strains of the prayer to the two 
deities. This repetition from another tonic 
afforded a new range to the trained voices, 
while the invocation itself seemed to gain in 
intensity as it rose once more in slightly 
higher and swifter notes. 

The first attempts to render the ode were 
not particularly encouraging, since voices 
apparently harmonious in soprano, alto, 
tenor, and bass combination did not at once 
seem in unison-singing to produce just the 
right quality of sound. The effect was 
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ragged. But every rehearsal gave a more 
perfect finish, and brought the octave chords 
into a more perfect sympathy. Fortunately, 
a few of the voices had been well! trained, and 
many were of particularly good timbre. . As 
the drill continued the tones became more 
and more harmonized, until, at the last, the 
volume rose and fell like the many blended 
reeds of a rich and full instrument. It was 
evident from the first that only the most 
patient and long-continued drill would be 
able to bring the desired ef- 
fect; but at the end no one 
grudged the outlay of time 
and trouble. 

The problem of the most 
fitting musical instruments 
to support the singers was 
solved satisfactorily only 
after experimenting. The 
elaborate accompaniment of 
the modern choir, which, not 
always content to follow, 
sometimes leads so power- 
fully as to seem to cause a 
real rivalry between vocal 
and instrumental expression, 
was entirely unknown in the 
Roman chorus. Yet that the 
necessity of a reed tone to 
mellow and blend with the 
voice was felt from very 
early times is evident in the 
countless references of the 
old writers. Even in public 
reading or speaking the soft 
breathing of the tibia seems 
sometimes to have been 
heard from the rear of the 
stage, not only to modulate 
the voice, but to afford a harmonious back- 
ground as weli. 

To offer the most perfect imitation, then, 
there should have been made from reeds or 
bronze one or two double tibias after the 
many models left us in ancient statuary and 
painting, which, further, should have been 
attuned until the timbre was in sympathy 
with the united voice-tones. Obviously, this 
would have occasioned a long delay, even if 
final success were possible. The tibias were 
made, it is true, but they were dummies, and 
the real players stood in the rear of the 
chorus. At Harvard a few years since, on 
the presentation of the “Phormio” of Ter- 
ence, the two tibia-players, pretending to ac- 
company the actors, stood in a somewhat con- 
spicuous position, and imitated so well the 
action of performers that most of the audi- 
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ence were deceived. The instruments really 
heard, a clarinet, an oboe, and a bassoon, 
though rarely were more than two of the 
three played at the same time, were not in 
sight at all. It was at first thought that 
the saxophone would prove the best imita- 
tion for our chorus, since the many strong 
voices needed considerable support. In 
rendering a modern song it would have 
served well enough, but this instrument, 
even with the most skilful playing, could 
not be modulated to its prop- 
er place; nor did its tone 
blend with the voices as well 
as had been hoped. One trial 
was enough to banish the 
coronet. Nor did the flute, 
though exceptionally well 
handled, give quite the prop- 
er effect. Its shrillness was 
exactly what was needed to 
imitate the Roman pipe, but 
it failed in volume. Finally 
a union of clarinet with flute 
proved the happy solution. 
In order to introduce the 
chorus in the most pro- 
nounced processional char- 
acter, the singers, after in- 
tentional delay, came through 
a door at the rear of the au- 
dience-room, and reached the 
stage by passing in divided 
column through the aisles. 
From the time that the faint 
cry of “Io, Io,” was heard 
in the distance, during the 
stately marching of the 
now present celebrants, and 
through the weird rise and 
fall of the chanting which followed, the 
effect upon the audience was peculiar, and 
by no means easy of description. The 
hush which fell seemed neither that of 
interest in a musical program nor of sur- 
prise at unusual costumes, but rather like 
the spell wrought in the presence of mystic 
sights or sounds. Whether the realistic 
reproduction of the ancient dress, as the 
slowly moving mass of white drapery, fold- 
ing and unfolding with the movement of 
the wearer in a hundred lines of grace, dazed 
the audience into a sudden belief that they 
saw rehabilitated forms of the old Pala- 
tine chorus, whether it was the rapt, uncon- 
scious look of the singers themselves that 
held the eyes in a sort of fascination, or 
whether the rich and solemn antiphonal, 
varying greatly in volume and range as it 
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swept majestically back and forth between 
the youths and maidens, had more power to 
hold in strained attention, it is hard to say. 
An attempt on the part of some of the mem- 
bers of a convention later to analyze the 
impression resulted in the conclusion that it 
was a combination of causes rather than a 
single characteristic. 
Each feature was im- 
pressive in itself, yet 
dependent on all other 
partsforsupport. Had 
one failed, the others 
would also have been 
dragged down with it. 
The bearing of the 
chorus early became 
an important ques- 
tion. Ideally one would 
say that it should be 
that of rapt exalta- 
tion. Yet it is easy to 
see that too severe an 
attempt to produce 
this might result in a 
very stagy, if not idi- 
otic, effect. On the 
other hand, the car- 


riage of a nineteenth- 
century chorus was 


unthinkable. They 
sing the passion of 
their song to respon- 
sive echoes. There is 
no anachronism. Even 
in character-singing, 
to imitate old music it 
is not always difficult 
to see that the choir 
are waiting on the 
sympathy of the audi- 
ence, and that they 
are keeping in mind 
what every musician 
knows, namely, that 
chords, however in- 
tricate, played on one 
instrument, are re- 
peated automatically to the last thrill upon 
another near by. But in the case of our 
chorus any hint of contemporaneity was 
just what was not desired. And because 
this remoteness in time was a prominent 
effect sought from beginning to end, also, 
in the Apollo-Diana invocation, for the rea- 
son that a hymn to the gods should be 
chanted to them, not sung to an audience, 
the celebrants set before themselves a sim- 
ple aim, that of absolute unconsciousness of 
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the assembly. Every one readily undertook 
this task of disassociation; to attempt more, 
promised danger. When the final hour ar- 
rived it was plain that the line had been 
drawn in the right place. The abstracted 
look and the statue-like movement were in 
consonance with the character of the presen- 
tation, yet did not be- 
come affectation. 

The first design of 
the chorus was simply 
to enliven the work of 
the Horace class. It 
was proposed to its 
members that they try 
to feel the environ- 
ment of the literary 
court of Augustus, 
not only by reading 
about it, but by at- 
tempting to thrust 
themselves into it as 
well. Undertaken at 
first with doubt of 
success, growing en- 
thusiasm broke down 
all difficulties. Indeed, 
only con amore could 
such an attempt suc- 
ceed. The occasion 
of a convention of 
Latin teachers from 
all parts of the State 
enlarged its educa- 
tional scope and gave 
an object-lesson to 
the many rather than 
to the few. The 
amount of informa- 
tion gained by those 
who took part in this 
presentation was evi- 
dently very consider- 
able. The necessary 
re searching of authori- 
sae ties and the examina- 
tion of hundreds of 
copies of types of an- 
cient art awakened some to quite newviews 
of our heritage from the classic world. The 
study of photographs alone, of which a plenti- 
ful supply was afforded, proved a small educa- 
tion. The camera has a sharp eye for a bad 
sinus, and in the matter of photography the 
students enjoyed unusual advantages, since a 
skilled artist caught something of their en- 
thusiasm, and after weeks of labor has per- 
manently recorded his work for the college in 

a processional of unusual size and finish. 





SOME FAMOUS MEN OF OUR TIME. 


VON BUNSEN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF HIS FRIENDS. 


BY JOHN 


“TN his death Europe has lost one of its 

chief attractions for me,” was the first 
remark of a prominent American when told 
of the demise of this gifted German. I be- 
lieve his words express the feelings of nearly 
every American and every Englishman—and 
there were many of both nationalities— who 
was so fortunate as to enjoy Von Bunsen’s 
acquaintance and friendship. I first met him 
at a supper-party given by the late Mr. Ban- 
croft while minister in Berlin, and on the 
evening of his seventieth birthday, October 3, 
1870. Among the guests besides Von Bunsen 
were Mommsen, Curtius, Gneist, Grimm, 
Dorner, and Meyer, the private secretary of 
Queen Augusta, besides other notabilities 
whose fame has not yet become acclimated 
on this side of the Atlantic. I had little 
conversation with Von Bunsen on this occa- 
sion, which owes its place in my memory 
chiefly to a remark addressed to Mrs. Ban- 
croft and me by Professor Curtius as he 
was about leaving. 

“When King William came to the throne 
eight years ago,” said Curtius, to whom the 
king had already confided the direction of 
the education of his only son, the crown 
prince, “the king said to me that he was too 
old ever to do anything himself to render his 
reign memorable, but that he hoped that he 
might be instrumental in preparing the way 
for his son to accomplish the unification of 
Germany and become illustrious.” 

When Curtius told this story, the old king, 
who only eight years before had cast his hor- 
oscope so modestly, had already associated 
his name with by far the most memorable 
events in the history of Germany, whether 
in ancient or modern times, while the crown 
prince was destined to be but the expectancy 
and rose of the fair state, the Marcellus of 
the Hohenzollern dynasty. 

Von Bunsen was one of five sons of the 
learned Chevalier von Bunsen, who, from 
being secretary of legation to Niebuhr while 
the latter was the Prussian minister at 
Rome, succeeded him finally as Prussia’s 
representative at that court, and subse- 
quently was appointed Prussian ambassador 
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to London, a position which he held until 
near the close of his life. His son George 
was born at Rome in 1824, and during his 
father’s official residence in Italy. When the 
latter was promoted to the British embassy 
George became his private secretary. He 
was notably precocious. He wrote Latin 
when only five years of age, and read Plato’s 
“Phedo” at twelve. One of the results was 
that in his early manhood his eyes gave way 
and compelled him to abandon the philologi- 
cal studies to which he had proposed to de- 
vote his life. He then took refuge upon a 
farm in Rhenish Prussia, whence he was 
sent by the Liberals to the Prussian Par- 
liament, of which he was already an active 
and conspicuous member when I made his 
acquaintance at the outbreak of the Franco- 
German war. Like his father before him, he 
brought an English wife with him to Berlin, 
where he had then recently taken up his resi- 
dence and was just completing the elegant 
mansion in Maien Strasse in which he re- 
sided the remainder of his life. I and my 
family were permitted to eat with him his 
first Christmas dinner in his new home in 
1870, and to witness the interesting cere- 
monies with which cultivated Germans are 
wont to distinguish this from ordinary holi- 
days. 


HUMBOLDT. 


DuRING that evening I spoke casually of 
Varnhagen’s last batch of letters from Hum- 
boldt, the then recent perusal of some of 
which surprised me. Von Bunsen exclaimed, 
“Varnhagen behaved villainously in this 


matter.” He afterward added: “Humboldt 
showed the best side of his character to my 
father and the worst to Varnhagen.” “This,” 
he said, “illustrated the difference in the 
effect the two personalities had upon my fa- 
ther, who had a profound respect for Hum- 
boldt, and thought Varnhagen had grossly 
abused the intimacy with which Humboldt 
indulged him.” ; 

On a subsequent occasion Von Bunsen told 
me that Humboldt in his latter days was 
completely under the influence of a rascally 
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valet named Seiffert, and, to the disgust of 
his friends, bequeathed to him all his effects, 
of little value, it is true, for the old man left 
no property of any account. Even his pri- 
vate letters and papers went to the wretch. 
This was a severe trial to Mme. von Biilow, 
his niece, of whom he was really very 
fond and whe had been so much with him. 
Humboldt, he said, had embarked all the 
money he could command in his expedition 
to Central America, and when he came back 
he was poor. King Frederick William al- 
lowed him to understand that at his table a 
plate would always be laid for him and that 
he would always be welcome to it. He had 
led such a wandering life that he had ac- 
cumulated few books or curiosities, partly, 
no doubt, because he had had no permanent 
home in which to store them. One day he 
was dining with Mendelssohn, the, banker, 
and, an unusual thing for him, was very 
silent. His host, remarking it, observed to 
Humboldt that he was sure he must be ill. 
“No,” said Humboldt, “but I am in great 
trouble. Only ten minutes before leaving 
my apartment to come here I received from 
my landlord a note informing me that he had 
sold the house in which I reside and that I 
must move. The very thought drives me to 
despair. I really cannot bear to move again.” 
Mendelssohn gradually led Humboldt into 
conversation, during which he found time to 
write a note and receive an answer to it. 
He then took Humboldt aside, and said: “ By 
this note I learn that I am now the owner of 
the house in which you reside. The condi- 
tion, however, upon which I have become 
its possessor is that you continue to occupy 
your apartment in it as long as you live.” 
The king and the queen, said Von Bunsen, 
were for years in the habit of sending Hum- 
boldt a present on his birthday. At length 
it became difficult to know what would be 
acceptable to the old man, whose wants were 
so few and tastes so simple. It was their 
habit to send an aide-de-camp to him a few 
weeks before his birthday to ascertain, if 
he could, the sort of gift likely to be most 
acceptable to him, and whatever that might 
be, of course it was sent. Shortly previous 
to one of these anniversaries, and in reply to 
a similar inquiry, the royal couple got word 
that the philosopher would be pleased to re- 
ceive a double bed. They wondered what in 
the world could have put it into Humboldt’s 
head to ask for a double bed, having prob- 
ably never slept in one in all his life, and 
having been habituated from childhood to 
the least luxurious sleeping arrangements 
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imaginable. The old man died, however, be- 
fore the expected birthday anniversary ar- 
rived. It then transpired that the provident 
valet had concluded it would be a nice thing 
for him and his wife to have a spick-and-span 
new bed with the royal arms upon it, and had 
taken advantage of the king’s regard for 
Humboldt to try getting one at their Maj- 
esties’ expense. 


THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH IN MEXICO. 


SPEAKING one day with Von Bunsen of Eng- 
land’s happy inspiration to retire from the 
Mexican expedition of 1862-63, in which she 
had rather inconsiderately embarked with 
France and Spain, he told me some interest- 
ing revelations made to him by Sir Charles 
Wyke, who was at the time British minister 
in Mexico. 

When Sir Charles wrote to his government 
an account of the order he issued for the 
removal of the British force from Mexico, 
which he did as soon as it transpired that 
France had determined to march into the 
interior and occupy Mexican territory, re- 
gardless of the tripartite treaty, by which it 
was agreed that the allies were simply to oc- 
cupy the seaports and collect the duties until 
their several claims were discharged, he was 
surprised and very much disturbed at get- 
ting no approval or disapproval of his action 
from the Foreign Office. When he returned 
a year or so later he yet failed to get any 
satisfactory explanation of this extraordi- 
nary silence. Subsequently, and after Lord 
Clarendon’s retirement from office, he found 
an opportunity of asking his lordship to en- 
lighten him upon that subject. Lord Clar- 
endon then told him that the cabinet had 
been pretty equally divided about the pro- 
priety of Sir Charles’s order, one half sus- 
taining it and the other half recommending 
his recall. To produce as little disturbance 
as possible in the queen’s council in dealing 
with this deadlock, directions were given to 
send all the papers to Clarendon with a re- 
quest for his opinion as to the course the 
government should take in the premises. 
Clarendon investigated the case very care- 
fully, and finally sent in his opinion that the 
government ought not only to sustain its 
minister, but would do wisely to make him 
some formal acknowledgment of the nation’s 
obligations for the course he had pursued. 

The French emperor was very much in- 
censed against Sir Charles for his order and 
against the English ministry for sustaining 
him. He at that time was the sovereign who 











inspired more fear than any other in the 
world, which explains the hesitation of the 
English cabinet in formally approving Sir 
Charles’s action. Von Bunsen said that he 
thought this almost, if not quite, the only 
international dispute settled upon the sole 
responsibility of a diplomatic representative. 
He also commented upon the queen’s part in 
enabling her government to make this honor- 
able retreat from the Mexican expedition. 
She had insisted upon inserting in the expe- 
ditionary treaty a clause securing to England 
the right to withdraw from the expedition 
when she did. But for this clause, under 
which her minister derived the power he 
so wisely exercised, England, like France, 
might have been compelled to make an igno- 
minious retreat from Mexico or a yet more 
ignominious sojourn there. 

Talking one day of the French emperor’s 
motive in seeking to put an Austrian prince 
upon the throne from which Iturbide had 
been expelled some forty years before, I had 
given as my theory that in this way the em- 
peror had hoped to conciliate Austria and the 
Church, the two powers from the hostility 
of which he had then most to fear, and from 
the friendship of which he had the most to 
expect. Von Bunsen said that my theory 
was plausible and probably sound, except in 
so far as it assumed that Francis Joseph was 
to be gratified by Maximilian’s acceptance 
of the réle assigned to him. “So far from 
such being the case,” said Von Bunsen, 
“when his brother came to take leave of 
him on setting out for Mexico, the emperor 
would concede to him only a military salute, 
simply touching his forehead with his fin- 
gers.” 

Von Bunsen said that Sir Charles Wyke, 
when asked what he thought was the em- 
peror’s controlling motive in going to Mex- 
ico, replied that “the emperor was a bad 
financier; had an idea of acquiring Sonora 
and inexhaustible wealth; that the taxability 
of France was pretty much exhausted, and 
he thought to himself what a nice thing it 
would be to receive a large cake of gold 
every three months without having to ask 
his subjects or the Chambers for it.” 

That such sordid motives chiefly influenced 
De Morny and a few men nearest the emperor 
no one doubts, but there was nothing about 
which the emperor was so much concerned, 
except for his own life and the perpetuation 
of his dynasty, as for some sort of friendly 
modus vivendi with the Church. Neither is 
there any doubt that the prospect of deriving 
wealth from Mexico helped to reconcile him 
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to the expense which its conquest would in- 
volve, and but for which he would never have 
undertaken it with so light a heart and 
against pretty nearly the unanimous judg- 
ment of his cabinet. 


BISMARCK. 


On February 27, 1871, the Emperor of Ger- 
many communicated to the Emperor of 
Russia by telegraph the conclusion of the 
preliminaries of peace and the termination 
of the Franco-German war. His telegram 
closed as follows: 

Thus we are at the close of a glorious and 
bloody war in which a frivolity without exam- 
ple has forced us to engage. Prussia will never 
forget how much she owes to you that that war 
has not taken extreme proportions. May God 


bless you. 
Your friend who will recognize his obligation 
to you all his life, WILLIAM. 


To this despatch the czar sent the follow- 
ing reply: 

I thank you for your communication of the 
preliminaries of peace. I share your joy. God 
grant that a durable peace may result from it. 
I am glad to have been able to testify my sym- 
pathies as a devoted friend. May the friendship 
that unites us insure the welfare and glory of 
both countries. 


Speaking of this correspondence the day 
it appeared in the Berlin paper, Von Bunsen 
said that it was designed by both the royal 
and imperial correspondents as a rebuke to 
England; that Bismarck used the telegraph 
very freely as one of the instruments of his 
foreign policy, of which this despatch to the 
czar was a specimen; also the despatch which 
precipitated the war, to the effect that the 
king had been insulted by the French am- 
bassador, Benedetti, and which Von Bun- 
sen said was inspired by Bismarck; not that 
Bismarck wanted war, but that, as it seemed 
to him inevitable, the quicker the better for 
Germany, and hence the inflammatory tele- 
gram which made every German ready to 
fly toarms. The despatch to the czar above 
cited Von Bunsen said was designed to sig- 
nalize the decidedly unfriendly feeling to 
which Germany had been provoked toward 
England by her conduct subsequent to the 
investment of Paris, and especially by the 
speech Lord Lyons, then English ambassador 
in Paris, was instructed to make to M. Thiers, 
then recently elected president of France, 
condoling with his countrymen upon their 
loss of territory. This, Von Bunsen said, 
had given deadly offense to the Germans. 
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CRUELTIES IN PARIS. 


SPEAKING of the attempts of the English and 
French press to convict the Germans of gra- 
tuitous cruelty and outrage upon the French, 
Von Bunsen said that the most inhuman 
and extensive massacre ever perpetrated 
by any people, in modern times at least, 
was perpetrated by Changarnier in putting 
down the Red Republicans on the first, sec- 
ond, and third days of July, 1848. On the first 
day they shot all; they took no prisoners—at 
least, they kept none. The Conciergerie was 
filled one day with prisoners, and the same 
night the National Guard procured ladders 
and climbed to the windows, through which 
they shot every prisoner they found there. 
At another time they led the prisoners in a 
file along the banks of the Seine, shot them, 
and threw them into the river. ,- 

These facts, said Von Bunsen, are re- 
corded in a report made to the French gov- 
ernment by the officers who executed its 
orders, which was copied by a Prussian who 
was permitted by chance to have access to it, 
and who sent it to the Prussian government, 
where it is now among the archives of the 
Foreign Office. 


THE EDUCATION OF AN HEIR APPARENT. 


SPEAKING one day of the difficulty of rearing 
an heir apparent to a throne with healthy 
moral proportions, Von Bunsen quoted to me 
the reply that the tutor of the then Czar of 
Russia, Wasil Jonkowski, made when asked 
how he had succeeded with his imperial pu- 
pil. He said he believed he had succeeded in 
bringing the prince to the age of eighteen 
without his despising his fellow-creatures. 


BRIGHT AND GLADSTONE. 


I CALLED Von Bunsen’s attention one day to 
one of Grant Duff’s “ Elgin Speeches” he had 
lent me, in which speaking of Bright, aside 
from his opinions and looking merely to the 
literary form in which he turned them out, 
his voice, and elocution, he regarded him 
as incomparably the greatest of living ora- 
tors. I asked Von Bunsen if this was not 
a compliment paid to Bright less to honor 
him than to annoy Gladstone. He re- 
plied that when that speech was made 
Grant Duff and many of his Liberal col- 
leagues were by no means friendly to Glad- 
stone, but since then their relations had 
changed. However, he continued, this sub- 
ject he had heard much discussed, but he 


believed there was no substantial diversity 
of opinion in regard to Bright’s superiority 
as an orator. Bright was an Englishman, 
Gladstone a Roman; Gladstone had no hu- 
mor, Bright had much. He thought these 
differences had infected Gladstone with a 
sentimentalism toward France all through 
the war, and were inspiring Scrutator and 
others in the “Times” in their efforts to 
show that France was not so much in the 
wrong, that she did not fight so badly, etc., 
while with Germany everything, in his opin- 
ion, was pretty much the reverse. 

I may add of my own knowledge that Glad- 
stone was held responsible for the “ Apology 
for France” that appeared in the “Edin- 
burgh Review” during the war, and attrib- 
uted by the press to his son Herbert. 


A MODEST GENERAL. 


VoN BUNSEN said that he was informed by 
a prominent Austrian just previous to the 
memorable defeat of Austria by the Germans 
in 1866 that the Emperor Francis Joseph 
sent for General Benedek and said he had 
selected him to take command of his army 
in the impending war with Prussia. The 
general replied that he had never had the 
command of more than thirty thousand men 
in his life, and did not think himself equal 
to the discharge of the flattering duty which 
his Majesty would impose upon him. 

The emperor said he had carefully con- 
sidered the whole matter and had decided 
that Benedek was his man for the emer- 
gency; that there was no one else to be con- 
sidered besides him. “But,” said the gen- 
eral, “why does not your Majesty take the 
command? You are the born head and com- 
mander of the army.” “Because,” replied 
the emperor, “I have lost confidence in my- 
self, and I should not inspire the army with 
confidence. You would do much better. Be- 
sides,” he added, “there will be no war; the 
Prussians have always backed out from a 
fight with Austria, and they will now. So 
you will have no difficulty in accepting the 
command.” 

Within a month or so from the time of 
this conversation the Austrians were scat- 
tered like autumnal leaves in a gale. 


VON MOLTKE’S IDEA OF A BATTLE. 


AMONG the guests at Karlsbad during our 
stay there was General von Etzel, who had 
been commander of the infantry at the battle 
of Koniggratz, which resulted in the over- 
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whelming defeat of the Austrian army and 
transferred to Germany the military leader- 
ship of the German-speaking people in Eu- 
rope. 

I was surprised one day, after we had been 
exchanging salutations with the general, to 
be told by Von Bunsen that he was supposed 
to have lost the battle of Koniggratz and 
was then doing penance for it. I asked what 
he meant, when he knew that the Austrians 
were driven from the field and had to beg to 
have their capital spared. He said in reply 
that if Von Etzel had moved the ten thou- 
sand troops under his command as he was 
ordered to, the whole Austrian army would 
have been surrounded and taken prisoners, 
over two hundred thousand men at least. 
To improve what appeared to be a great 
opportunity, and sure, if availed of, to result 
in a very substantial advantage, Von Etzel 
was tempted to take the responsibility of 
disregarding his instructions, which, instead 
of effecting the capture of the entire Aus- 
trian army, as Von Moltke intended, sim- 
ply resulted in the pursuit and slaughter of 
the Austrian troops, until the king himself 
put a stop to the useless waste of life. 

Von Moltke, said Von Bunsen, regarded 
the battle not as a victory for him, but as 
a defeat. He has only one notion of a bat- 
tle, and that is to capture, not to kill, the 
enemy. A dead enemy does not count with 
him. He shoots only in order to capture, 
and every man killed is a leaf taken from 
the victor’s chaplet. 

Poor General von Etzel never had another 
command, fine soldier and accomplished 
officer as he was. He had made the mis- 
take of supposing that there was one mo- 
ment in the battle of Koniggratz when he 
knew better how to fight it than his com- 
mander-in-chief did. 


METTERNICH AND THE ROTHSCHILDS. 


I CHANCED to mention to Von Bunsen, as a 
fact likely to interest him, that Prince Met- 
ternich, the Austrian ambassador in Paris 
during the last empire, once told me that 
his father left him an immense quantity of 
letters, documents, etc., of great historic 
value, which he expressed the hope of one 
day finding leisure to edit. 

Von Bunsen said: “The old prince was a 
blagueur. My father knew him well. For 
reasons of his own he was specially devoted 
to my father, who as a young man spent 
hours and days with him. He told me that 
in all his intercourse with him he never heard 
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him utter anything that was striking or 
worth remembering.” 

I remarked that the same might be said, 
perhaps, of Napoleon III. In reply to this 
Von Bunsen quoted his reply to some friends 
who were in dismay at the popularity of 
Changarnier: “Une ligne du ‘Moniteur’ 
suffira pour cela.” : 

Referring again to Metternich, Von Bun- 
sen said that he was supposed to be ready 
to receive money at any time from any 
one. When the members of the Congress 
of Vienna were about to separate, the Czar 
Alexander, it is said, sent for him, and said 
in substance: “ Prince, I do not feel disposed 
to permit the friendship which we have con- 
tracted for each other during these last 
months to terminate here. I wish to culti- 
vate it. I would like you to write me as often, 
at least, as once a fortnight. Of course I 
cannot expect you to take so much trouble 
for my entertainment without a suitable 
gratification. I shall give orders to my lega- 
tion in Vienna to place at your disposal 
—— rubles,” a sum as considerable, per- 
haps, as all the rest of the prince’s fortune 
at that time. The prince, who, of course, was 
not at all oblivious of the French proverb 
that qui prend s’engage, is reported to have 
received the proposal, and doubtless the 
money, without a blush. Nor was the prince 
supposed to be particular, said Von Bunsen, 
from whom or whence money came. When- 
ever a newloan was made the Rothschilds had 
the reputation of sending him costly presents. 

At one time the prince and the princess, 
having occasion to pass through Frankfort, 
were the guests of one of the Rothschilds. 
As they were getting into their carriage to 
leave, Baron Rothschild said to the princess, 
“You have neglected to bring your shaw]; 
allow me,” and with that he threw over her 
shoulders an Indian shawl, such as in those 
days were rarely seen except on the shoulders 
of princesses of the blood royal. 

During the famous Congress of Vienna, 
already referred to, each of the several mon- 
archs present was the guest of some 
nobleman. On one festive occasion Baron 
Rothschild was invited par exception. He 
modestly went to take his place, not among 
the more exalted guests. When they dis- 
covered Rothschild, however, they all rose, 
one after the other, and saluted him, except 
the King of Prussia. Some one asked the 
king why he did not salute the great Euro- 
pean banker. “Did I not?” he replied. 
“Well, I suppose it was because I was the 
only one who did not owe him anything.” 
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This reminds one of a line in one of Pope’s 
satires: 


I never answered: I was not in debt. 


The Emperor of Austria, said Von Bunsen, 
presented Metternich with the Johannisberg 
estate on the Rhine. The title to the estate 
was a matter of dispute between the Aus- 
trian and German governments, and there- 
fore difficult to dispose of except as a gift 
to some common benefactor of Germany and 
Austria. It was in consequence of large 
orders from the crowned heads of Russia 
and Austria, at ridiculously high prices, that 
the Johannisberg got its reputation—a rep- 
utation far beyond its real merits, which it 
has managed to maintain to, at least, a prof- 
itable extent. The prince was born at Co- 
blenz. The family were dependants of the 
Bishop of Treves, who made the daughters 
abbesses and the sons something else. The 
King of Prussia, having occasion, as he 
thought, to make the prince some gratifying 
testimonial, purchased the house in which 
he had been born, and which frequently had 
changed hands since it ceased to belong to 
the family. The king sent the title-deeds of 
the property to the prince as a present, with 
a pleasant letter. The prince sent the pa- 
pers at once to his agent, with instructions 
to sell the property and remit to him the 
proceeds. , 

Napoleon I thought meanly of Metternich, 
who once aspired to the hand of one of the 
Bonaparte princesses. The emperor said to 
her, “ Amusez ce niais 1a.” 


A CHECK TO NAPOLEON III. 


WHILE Schleinitz was minister of foreign 
affairs in Prussia, said Von Bunsen, Napo- 
leon III formally proposed to him to have 
Spain included among the first-class powers. 
“Certainly, with the greatest pleasure,” was 
the minister’s reply; “but to preserve the 
present equilibrium of Catholic and Protes- 
tant powers of the first class it will be proper 
at the same time to receive Sweden and 
Norway, which both by territorial extent and 
population have equal pretensions to that 
rank.” Nothing more was heard from the 
Tuileries about making Spain a first-class 
power. 


SPIRITUALISM AT THE TUILERIES. 


Von BUNSEN told another story which some 
Orleanists got off at the expense of French 
majesty. Home, the spiritualist, was for a 
time a favorite at the court of Napoleon III. 
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He had been entertaining the imperial family 
one evening with communications of more 
or less importance from the spirit-world, the 
spirits that evening being more than usually 
communicative and larky, so to speak. 

At last Home approached the emperor, 
and said: “Sire, there is a spirit specially 
desirous of speaking directly with your Maj- 
esty.” After a little hesitation, and not 
without some surprise, the emperor asked 
from whom or what this request came. Mr. 
Home, after a little, said that the author of 
this request had not made himself known, 
and seemed indisposed to do so. The em- 
peror finally consented to interview or be 
interviewed by the spiritual anonym. He had 
barely got the words out of his mouth than 
he experienced an irresistible vis a tergo, 
kicking him the entire length of the room 
and violently against the opposite wall. The 
emperor got himself together again as soon 
as he could, and then sternly turning to 
Home, asked what was the meaning of this 
performance. Home said, “Sire, that was 
Louis Philippe.” 


WILLIAM I AND SCHILLER, 


Von BUNSEN said that the emperor (William 
I, grandfather of the present sovereign of 
Germany), when a young man, was much in 
love with the Princess Radzivil, of a royal 
Polish family, and wished her to become his 
wife. Questions about the rights of the heirs 
of such a marriage to inherit the crown were 
raised by the crown lawyers of so formidable 
a character that he felt obliged to look else- 
where for a consort. 

He was in the room of the Princess Rad- 
zivil, who was ill, when the arrival of the 
Princess of Weimar, who had come on to be 
affianced to him, was announced. The Polish 
princess died soon after this, and before the 
marriage of the emperor. Her death was 
said to have been a great, some even said 
an incurable, grief to him. 

Schiller’s statue by Begas was unveiled in 
Berlin this month. The old king was accused 
of interposing all kinds of obstacles to its 
erection. It had been ordered by the demo- 
crats at the time of the Schiller Centennial 
in 1859. Dozens or more had been ordered 
at that time for other cities of Germany, and 
all were on their pedestals within two years. 
The king’s lack of sympathy for Schiller, as 
exhibited in turning such a very cold shoul- 
der toward this work, was much criticized, 
and not a few jokes about it were cracked 
at his expense. A comic paper represented 











some one expressing astonishment that the 
statue was so small. “Oh,” was the reply, 
“it is only twelve years old; it will grow.” 
Everything was done by the entourage of 
the king to belittle the occasion, and the 
whole ceremony was over in half an hour. 
The king looked on from a window, but spoke 
not a word, and left as soon as he could with 
decency, if not sooner. The king inherited 
his hatred of Schiller. His father had a spe- 
cial dislike of him, and during his lifetime 
forbade “The Robbers” and some of his 
other plays from being put upon the stage. 
In the short-sighted policy the king pursued 
on this occasion, he missed an excellent op- 
portunity of making friends of the demo- 
crats. By making a bit of a time over the 
statue in the interest of letters and the arts, 
he might easily have put the obnoxious polit- 
ical phase of Schillerism quite out of sight. 
But the good old man—for he had many vir- 
tues—had little feeling for letters or liter- 
ary men. 


A STORY OF FARADAY. 


In August, 1883, Von Bunsen, with his eldest 
daughter, visited the United States as one of 
the invited guests on the occasion of “ driv- 
ing the last spike” on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, of which Mr. Villard was president. 
On reaching New York the foreign guests 
were entertained at a garden-party given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Villard at their country place 
at Hastings, to which I also was favored with 
an invitation. 

The guests at my table at the luncheon 
were Professors Gneist and Hoffman and 
Von Bunsen. While thus refreshing our- 
selves both physically and mentally, Hoffman 
told the following story of Faraday, whom he 
had known very intimately. They were walk- 
ing one day together through the streets of 
London, where both were then professors, 
when Faraday stopped a newsboy and bought 
a paper. Hoffman asked him why, with his 
house supplied regularly with all the papers 
he needed, he stopped to buy a paper from 
a boy in the street. Faraday replied: “I was 
once a newsboy myself, and sold papers on 
the street.” 


FRENCH POLITICS FROM A GERMAN 
POINT OF VIEW. 


Or French politics Von Bunsen’s impres- 
sions, as seen from the German point of view, 
were always interesting. Under date of 
July 15, 1884, he wrote: 


Of European politics—I am too full to write 
concerning them. France is considered here as 
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being politically in a very hopeful condition. 
Ferry and some of his colleagues have given signs 
of moral courage rare in France, rebuking, for 
instance, the peasants for their luxurious habits, 
which alone or chiefly make them to be beggars 
at the door of Father l’Etat, screaming for more 
protective duties, subventions, and I know not 
what. Jules Ferry, in particular, seems to have 
taken most people by surprise by his calm appre- 
ciation of fact and undoubted firmness. To me, 
personally, the steady perseverance in truly liberal 
practices in France is a source of daily pleasure. 

Modern France is making the experiment (for 
the first time) of giving liberty to everybody to 
make fools of themselves. Louise Michel’s trial 
was perhaps an exception, but the French ac- 
cepted it, and there is nothing further to be said 
about it. 

The only drawbacks in France, visible to an out- 
sider, are, first, the finances, which certainly march 
from bad to worse, and the (apparently) fainéant 
position of the president in the constitution of the 
republic. 

You need be in no fear regarding a conspiracy 
of monarchies to overthrow the Third Republic, 
as they tried at Valmy. 

Although not one of the initiated, I think I can 
state positively that what we deprecate in France 
is not the republic, but the spirit of Louis Qua- 
torze. Somehow, I find nowhere an inclination to 
admire anything French. Such an appreciation az 
on the opposite page you would rarely meet with. 
Everybody seems to understand in this country 
that an Orleans king must go to war with Ger- 
many if he would succeed in being proclaimed at 
all, in order to make people forget his family’s 
money greed ; a Bonaparte must do the same in 
order to make people forget the loss of public 
liberties, and that the republic alone gives some 
security in that respect. This view of things does 
not exclude, of course, a desire to demonstrate to 
France ad oculos that there are no chances of an 
alliance for her, except with England, who is not 
only changing in her policies, vacillating and un- 
stable, but clashing with French interests every- 
where. Queen Isabella and Victor Emmanuel and 
Francis Joseph had each promised sixty thou- 
sand men for a war against Germany in 1869, 
and Sweden ten or twenty thousand; it is well 
done on the part of Bismarck, and the crown 
prince at his instigation, to prevent a recurrence 
of such awkward intrigues, is it not? 


In the winter of 1890-91 I wrote Von Bun- 
sen, from Paris, of a suggestion made me by 
a French gentleman of considerable political 
responsibility and much interested in restor- 
ing more pleasant relations between France 
and Germany; which was briefly that the 
fortifications of Metz should be leveled to 
the ground, and the territory which had been 
taken from France as indemnity for the past 
and security for the future be either re- 
stored or neutralized and placed under the 
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protection of the first-class powers. It was 
in reply to this proposition, which I placed in 
as favorable a light as my conscience would 
permit, that Von Bunsen wrote me on Jan- 
uary 13, 1891: 


Never believe a single word about Elsass-Loth- 
ringen being ceded d l’amiable, or, what comes to 
the same, but is fraught with greater peril to 
peace, constituted as a separate state. 

You, from an independent standpoint, cannot 
for a moment doubt that such an independent 
state would instantly become a hotbed of French 
intrigue, like Belgium or (in future) Luxemburg, 
with the purpose of annexation. There is nobody 
in Germany who would not gladly give up the 
strip of Lorraine kept back in 1870, if only Metz 
was not contained therein, an incomparable start- 
ing-point for the eighteenth (I think that will be 
the cipher) invasion of Germany. 

But why we should divest ourselves of a purely 
German country like Elsass, German by ovigin and 
by language, no one in this country can under- 
stand. The victories of 1870, not their natural 
sequence, are the cause of French frenzy. There 
is much talk of a wish entertained by William II 
to bring about disarmament. I do not understand 
and I therefore disbelieve the story, although it 
came to me some weeks ago from a good source. 
Who can control the execution of such a treaty, 
if one should be made? 





Von Bunsen recurs to the proposed neu- 
tralization or cession of Metz in the two 
letters under date of January 13, 1891, and 
January 24, 1891, from which the following 
extracts are made: 


You have followed up your most flattering letter 
by the interesting number of the “ Petit Journal.” 
The article has made me sad at heart. We learn 
French in order to enjoy Moliére, and Frenchmen, 
with an effort, learn German to prepare for their 
next invasion, not to read the works of their im- 
mortal honorary fellow-citizen Schiller. 

How merrily would your chuckle have sounded 
through the room I am writing from if you had 
heard that newest French hoax, not at Paris, but 
out of France! Those admirable comedians have 
a plausible way of asking you for the contents of 
your purse, as if the sacrifice was on their side and 
not on your own. What equivalent do they offer 
for our cession, direct or indirect (the difference, 
believe me, is nil), of Elsass and the strip of land 
near Metz? Their good will, forsooth! And you, 
a historian and psychologist, to believe that they 
would forget their battles, uniformly lost? It is 
impossible. For this reason we try to interpose 
an impassable barrier, as nature interposes one in 
favor of the British Isles, which, to avenge Water- 
loo, the Prince de Joinville called upon France, 
so late as the winter of 1847-48, to cross in war- 
steamers. 

Our barrier is easier to raise (I am told) in 
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Elsass than the river could at any time have 
become. 

When my late friend Johannes Brandis, private 
secretary to the Empress Augusta, visited Prevost 
Paradol at Paris in 1869, the Frenchman said: 
“Pray, do not deceive yourself; there will be no 
war. If we win, we keep the left bank of the 
Rhine; if you win, you keep Elsass.” We, too, re- 
member Elsass. Two thirds of Elsass are Protes- 
tants. There German sympathies prevail, because 
Germany’s destinies are Protestant. 

A friend of mine who went to live among them, 
not a tourist, received the same answer every- 
where, viz.: “Show that you are as determined as 
you are able to keep us, show it in a second war 
which the French intend, and you will find us 
demonstrative. But now why we do not choose 
to put ourselves between two stools?—a Bauern 
logic, but intelligible and excusable.” 

In refusing for my own person to listen to the 
charming French hoax even when taken aw sérieux 
by my revered friend, I believe I am expressing 
the view, not of a controlling set, but of every- 
body in the country, and I wish I had your elo- 
quence to convey my convictions to the French, 
that, in proportion as they learn to believe in the 
barrier above mentioned, will they see the folly 
of their ways. 

Of course we know that as soon as the czar will 
be forced by his own Panslavist party—yet, 
forced—to invade Austria or Germany, France 
will no longer keep her sword sheathed. May a 
kind Providence preserve Europe; we can do no 
better than defend ourselves. 

I follow! with intense admiration the glorious 
progress made by the French republic, in common 
with England and Italy, toward a point in public 
education long time reached in most parts of Ger- 
many. Do you remember the true patriot minis- 
ter’s French maps, —I speak of Duruy, —showing 
the spread of analphabetism in France under the 
Second Empire? Why, /a belle France was black 
over two thirds of her territory, Flemish France 
and Elsass, characteristically enough, being white. 
I say this, not to minimize French merits, but to 
explain our more equable expenditure on educa- 
tional matters. Also, I beg of you not to forget 
that our elementary education is still mainly paid 
for from municipal exchequers. 

I am far from not appreciating, though I do 
not fully accept, your arguments, not even that 
of to-day. To put my belief crudely: we prefer 
the possibility of war, 7. e., the present condition 
of things, to the certainty of war, i. e., that hypo- 
critical suggestion of your plausible friends. I 
repeat it without hoping to convince you: there is 
more chance in Jules Ferry’s and others’ states- 
manlike lines of’ action teaching the French to 
forget Metz as they have forgotten Waterloo 
than there is in Elsass being left to its neutrality. 

You think differently. Quisquis praesumitur 
bonus is a sentence which you apply to all Gauls, 
we only to individual Gauls, and not in their ag- 


gregate. 
1 | possess splendid material on the subject. 

















Von Bunsen’s early and protracted resi- 
dence in England, and the interesting 
relations, social and domestic, which he con- 
tracted in that country, had no inconsider- 
able influence in shaping his political views 
and forming his party associations. Before 
his return to make his home in the Father- 
land he had parted with the medieval notions 
of government which still prevailed in all the 
continental states and especially in Prussia, 
and to which he was never able entirely to 
accommodate himself. He took a lively in- 
terest in all humane and charitable move- 
ments, and upon retiring from Parliament 
until his last illness they pretty exclusively 
engrossed his thoughts and time, and helped 
him to decline repeated entreaties to reén- 
ter parliamentary life. His mind had been 
so admirably trained that there is no sphere 
of intellectual activity in which he might 
not, if so disposed, have achieved distinction. 
His memory was marvelous, a result mainly 
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due, no doubt, to an extraordinary power of 
mental concentration. He could read no- 
thing carelessly, not even a newspaper. I 
have known him to pick up an old newspaper 
at a country inn, read it from one end to the 
other, and then entertain me by telling what 
he had been reading, even to the accidents 
or casualties and police reports, of which he 
not only did not omit a single detail, but 
would use almost the precise words of the 
writer. The animating principle of Von Bun- 
sen’s life was progress—growth; growth as 
an individual and growth of the community 
of which he was a member. He was always 
studying how the condition of human society 
could be ameliorated, and I am persuaded, 
had he elected to remain in England and be- 
come a British subject, that his talents, his 
acquirements, his broad sympathies, and his 
singleness of purpose would have developed 
him at an early period of his life into a suc- 
cessful party leader. 
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AT THE DOOR. 
A LITTLE COMEDY. 


BY TUDOR JENKS. 


(Mrs. X. and Mrs. Y. are parting at the door-step.) 


X. Well, dear, if you must go—good-by! 

Y. Yes, dear, I really must. I wish I 
might stay longer, but I have so much to do 
this afternoon that I hardly know which way 
to turn. The baby must have new shoes to- 
day, and I promised that I would match a 
sample for one of the maids. You know 
what it is to keep house. I never know how 
I am going to get the thousand and one 
things I have to do— 

X. It’s the same with me, I can assure 
you; I am so driven all day that I positively 
can never calla single moment my own. And 
yet I economize every instant of the day, 
rushing from one thing to another till I 
wonder I am in possession of my senses. 

Y. There, don’t say a word! I know just 
how it is. There are some women who frit- 
ter away their time and then wonder they 
cannot accomplish more, but you and I— 
Now I really must gossip no longer; once 
more, good-by! 
Vou. LVIII.—100. 


X. Good-by. Come and see me soon 
again, dear. I have enjoyed your call so 
much! 

Y. I think I am very forgiving, for you 
have owed me a call for ever so long! 

X. But, Lizzie, one moment—you surely 
are mistaken, dear. I am always so punctil- 
ious about calling. Let me see, I was here 
last just after your cook left; and, by the 
way, you never told me why you parted with 
her. Why was it? She always seemed so 
neat and respectful, and so tidy about her 
kitchen. 

Y. YoumeanOlga? Yes, there were many 
very nice things about Olga, but she was so 
terribly wasteful that I really could not put 
up with her. Of course after having a cook 
like Julia McKenzie I found Olga a terrible 
trial to my patience. I did my best to keep 
her on account of her old mother, but it was 
of no use; I could not stand her another 
minute. It was really too much for human 
patience. But I must not keep you with my 
foolish complaints. Good-by! 
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X. Did you know that I had a new cook, 
too? . 

Y. Why, no! You never told me. Then 
I suppose Marie is gone? Now, that is what 
I call a real trial! When did she go? 

X. A week ago. And you never would 
believe in what a state she left the kitchen! 
Why, the pans looked as if they had never 
come within speaking distance of scquring- 
sand! I just dread the hour when a cook 
leaves! It is almost worse than when they 
come. Still, I must n’t unload my troubles 
upon you— especially when you have these of 
your own. I do think that we women are the 
drudges of the world! If men only had one 
half of the burdens that women bear without 
complaining, they—well, I don’t know what 
they would n’t do! We poor women have to 
suffer in silence, no matter what may come! 
I do hope that if we have to live over again 
I won’t have to be a woman, so there! What 
a beautiful day it is after the rain! 

Y. Beautiful! Is n’t it strange how in- 
variably it rains on wash-day? Seems to me 
that we never have a sunny Monday. And 
then it is sure to be more or less cloudy on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 

X. I’m sure it always pours on Sunday, 
when one has one’s best thingson. The chil- 
dren insist that it is always drizzling, at least, 
on Saturday; so it is to be hoped that Thurs- 
day and Friday are sometimes clear! 

Y. Here I am keeping you standing on 
the door-step as if we were waiting to see 
the circus go by! I have n’t been to the cir- 
cus for years; have you? 

X. Not I. I have no need of circuses. 
The children give me all the circus I need, 
every day. How you manage with your five 
I’m sure I don’t see. What do you do with 
them all? When do you find time for that 
lovely embroidery of yours? 
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Y. Doyow really like it? I’m so glad; for 
I feel that if I could n’t embroider I should 
die! Badly as I do it, it is my greatest com- 
fort—after John and the children, of course. 
Why don’t you learn? Miss Moscovitz is 
such a lovely teacher, and her prices are ab- 
surdly low—only six dollars a lesson. Why, 
I learned four new stitches for only eighteen 
dollars. It was like picking them up in the 
street. 

X. I should like to, of course; but Will is 
so fussy over small expenses. He ’d think 
eighteen dollars for embroidery lessons a 
sinful waste, and yet he ’d think nothing of 
spending any amount for a cigar in a single 
evening—I ’ve known him to do it without 
winking. 

Y. I know just what you mean; John is 
the same way. He considers money spent 
for a spring bonnet as quite thrown away, 
and yet he ’ll lay out as much as ten or fif- 
teen dollars on a suit of expensive clothes 
and not give ita thought! Men are certainly 
the most unreasonable creatures in nature 
—except women, perhaps. For at least we 
know our faults and admit them to each 
other—which is more than men do, goodness 
knows! But I must hurry off. What time is 
it? My watch has stopped. 

X. I don’t know; my watch has n’t run 
this winter. I’m afraid there is something 
the matter with it; it never did go, anyway. 
It ’s early yet. Come in and have some tea 
before you go. 

Y. You really won’t mind if Ido? Your 
tea is so good, you know. And my errands 
can wait just as well as not; I do hate to feel 
hurried and driven! You’re sure you won’t 
think me silly? 

X. Only if you don’t come. Come, dear, 
and we ’ll have a good talk. 

(She hesitates, and is lost !) 





DEATH UNTO LIFE. 
BY R. R. BOWKER. 


SAW Life coming toward me. Then she passed 
With smile supernal. 
Men, looking after, said: “Lo, Death!” But I: 


“Lo, Life eternal!” 
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THE STREETS OF PEKING. 
BY ELIZA RUHAMAH SCIDMORE. 


WITH PICTURES BY HARRY FENN AND W. H. DRAKE FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


EKING is the most incredible, impossible, 

anomalous, and surprising place in the 
world; the most splendid, spectacular, pic- 
turesque, and interesting city in China; a 
Central Asian city of the far past; a forti- 
fied capital of the thirteenth century handed 
down intact. 

Peking is the capital of all China, yet what 
interests and piques one most, gives Peking 
its own individual character, and distin- 
guishes it from the other cities of the em- 
pire, are the things that are not Chinese, the 
contrasts and the contradictions. Peking is 
by first intention a permanent Tatar encamp- 
ment, a fortified garrison of nomad banner- 
men surrounding Pai-ching, the northern 
palace of the conquering khan of khans. 
The Tatar ruler of four hundred millions of 
subject Chinese is closely surrounded by his 
faithful Manchu clansmen from beyond the 
Great Wall, who scorn and hate and secretly 
fear the masses of Chinese more than any 
outer enemy; who have thrown themselves 
into the arms of Russia through fear of the 
Chinese; who have bargained that Russia 
shall send soldiers to their aid when needed; 
who have held back and turned back the 
wheels of progress, with a certain prescience 
that the new order would relegate them to 
poverty and extinction. Every Manchu is 
borne on the rolls as a bannerman, and re- 
ceives his stipend, even if he never bends a 
bow or hurls a stone in military drill. But 
the Manchu bannermen are no longer the 
fierce warriors their ancestors were, nor 


their khan even a hardy huntsman like 
the early Manchu emperors. 

There had been three cities there before 
Kublai Khan did his “stately pleasure-dome 
decree,” and 


So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round 


to make the splendid capital Marco Polo 
first described. The plan, the palaces, the 
walls, all date from Mongol times, the 
thirteenth century. The same quaint mili- 
tary customs of the middle ages are ob- 
served. The soldiers are drilled in archery 
and quoits, and the nine city gates are 
clanged to at sunset, shutting Chinese sub- 
jects out in a separate city by themselves, as 
if their conquest were just accomplished. 
Only a short time ago one traveled from 
the sea-coast to Peking as Marco Polo trav- 
eled, sailing, poling, and tracking up the 
Pei-ho River from Tientsin in native boats 
during the season of open navigation, or 
following the frightful land road on ponies, 
in mule-carts or mule-litters, ignominy, 
tedium, and discomfort pushed to the ex- 
treme in any mode of progress, until, late in 
1897, the locomotive shrieked within three 
miles of the ancient, gray city walls. Al- 
though one travels toward it across the 
great level plain that extends from Peking’s 
suburban hills for seven hundred miles 
southward, the city walls are not distin- 
guished until one is near them. Then they 
stretch in such long, endless perspective 
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that one loses measure of their vastness, and 
the eye accepts them quite as much as it 
does a range of hills or any natural feature 
of the landscape. 

Two cities, the Chinese and the Tatar 
City, the outer and the inner city, lie side by 
side, each entirely surrounded by a great de- 
fensive wall, and the Manchus’ citadel even 
more strongly walled and defended from the 
Chinese City than from the outer plain. The 
Tatar, or the inner city, as it is called, holds 
in its center the Yellow or Imperial City, and 
within that again is the Purple Forbidden 
City, the actual palace inclosure, the home 
of the Son of Heaven. One enters first the 
Chinese City through a deep arch in the solid 
walls, and after two miles comes to the more 
impressive walls and gate-towers of the Tatar 
City, each gate with a semicircular enceinte 
around it. A great waste space, extends 
along the outer side of the Tatar City walls, 
where carts stray in lines of ruts, donkeys 
wander, and camels move in files like auto- 
matic silhouettes, all enveloped in clouds of 
dust. If one enters the Tatar City through 
the deep arch of the Hata-men, he comes 
almost immediately upon the Chiao-min 
Hsiang, or Legation street, which runs 
parallel with the city wall for a mile, before 
debouching on the great square in front of 
the palace gate. All the foreign compounds 
are on or near that street, but it is a strag- 
gling, unpaved slum of a thoroughfare, along 
which one occasionally sees a European pick- 
ing his way between the ruts and puddles 
with the donkeys and camels; envoys, pleni- 
potentiaries, and scions of la carriére diplo- 
matique having lived along this broad gutter 
for nearly forty years, and had just the effect 
upon imperial Peking that many barbarians 
had upon imperial Rome. But for the match- 
less climate of this northern, treeless plain, 
the same dry, clear, sparkling, exhilarating 
air of our Minnesota or Dakota, the surface 
drainage, or rather the undrained, stagnant, 
surface sewage, would have killed all Euro- 
peans by zymotic diseases long ago. There 
is no water-supply for this city of a half- 
million people, although the Mongol and 
Ming dynasties constructed and maintained 
a splendid system, and, save for cisterns of 
rain-water, householders must depend upon 
wells, the water of which, impregnated with 
all the salts of the Chihli plain, is as hard and 
harsh as that of the Nile at Cairo. 

One can best see Peking and fix the idea 
in his mind by ascending the walls and tak- 
ing a bird’s-eye view of the two great cities 
of low, black-tiled houses that lie side by 
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side. Forty feet above the streets and smells 
one has a splendid, satisfying, inspiring view, 
and after one such prospect the ground- 
plan and the four distinct walled cities are 
kept in mind. There is a quiet, shady, for- 
gotten lane running along the inner Tatar 
side of the stupendous masonry pile, where 
no Chinese are allowed, and a gate-keeper 
with a greedy palm opens a small wicket 
in a blocked-up gate, and lets one ascend a 
sloping terrace walk to the terre-plein be- 
tween the parapets. Up aloft there one may 
walk in peace on a broad flagged way more 
than thirty feet wide, between the vast pro- 
jecting buttresses, and which extends un- 
broken for fourteen miles around the Tatar 
City, and for sixteen miles around the Chi- 
nese City. Great towers like temples, with 
curving gable-roofs shining with green tiles, 
rise over each of the nine city gates; the 
towers empty, and squads of ragamuffin sol- 
diers herding in smal] stone huts beside the 
parapets. The populace do not relish seeing 
foreigners on the wall, and once, while lean- 
ing on the parapet directly over the Hata- 
men arch, the smoking soldier-in-chief came, 
spoke and gesticulated earnestly, and our 
servant translated: “He say must come 
back here. People see you now, and get very 
mad. Maybe he lose his job.” 

From this Hata-men, or Chung-wen-men 
(the Gate of Sublime Learning), one looks 
northward for three miles across tiled roofs 
and tree-tops to the towers over the north 
gates of the Tatar City. Temple roofs and 
yamun roofs soar among the trees in the 
Tatar City, and one can trace the long walls 
and great red gates of the Yellow or Imperial 
City, within which again the yellow-tiled walls 
of the Purple Forbidden City are traced for 
two miles from the great south gates to the 
tree-covered knolls of the meishan at the far 
end of the palace grounds. The magnets for 
the eye in all this view are the great, glisten- 
ing, yellow-tiled palace roofs that rise in the 
heart of the bowery citadel, overlapping as 
they stretch in long perspective; but, after 
the satisfaction of looking upon these palace 
walls and gables, I suffered an acute disap- 
pointment in those famous yellow tiles. 
They do not flash and glitter with a clear, 
golden glory, as on the dragon palace of one’s 
dreams, and the imperial yellow of these 
tiles is a coarse, opaque, dingy tint, not 
the pure yellow of mustard-flowers, but the 
gritty, pasty, powdery, surface yellow of mus- 
tard-paste. No tall towers or great pagodas, 
no flags or banners, show from the forbidden 
precincts, and the shimmer of these great 














roofs is all that one sees of truly imperial 
Peking. Southward the rectangle of the 
Chinese City is a monotony of tiled roofs or 
waste tracts, the domed roof of the Temple 
of Heaven, in its great park, the only feature 
dominating. 

One may walk the mile from the Hata-men 
to the Chien-men, the main, meridional, or 
front gate of the Tatar City, which faces 
the great square, or place d’armes, before the 
palace gate, and there find himself at the 
very heart of Peking, or at least over its 
main artery. The great streams of trade and 
travel between the inner and outer cities 
go through the tunnel of that gate and 
the two lateral gates in its semicircular 
enceinte, carts, donkeys, camels, chairs, 
wheelbarrows, and foot-passengers stream- 
ing through from sunrise to sunset. The main 
south gates of the palace are closed and life- 
less, no guards, or flags, or minions going 
in and out, to give the red doors and yellow 
roofs any more value than blank walls. In 
winter picturesque Mongols in long yellow 
gowns and quaint fur hats hold a daily horse- 
market in that open square, and always a 
legion of fakers and peddlers are encamped 
there and about two little, yellow-roofed 
temples within the enceinte. Arcades of 
rich shops surround this palace square, and 
streets stretch away under pailows, or skele- 
ton gates of honor erected by imperial per- 
mission to the memory of deceased ones of 
great virtues and exemplary lives. Through 
them streams of busy life converge to this 
focal point, until the hum, the shouts, the 
movement and clouds of dust give one an 
idea of the busy, living Peking of to-day. 
The middle gate in the Chien-men’s en- 
circling enceinte is opened only for the em- 
peror’s use, and gives directly upon a marble 
bridge crossing the moat, whence a splendid 
broad street continues, at first under rows of 
monumental pailows, due south for two miles 
to the parks surrounding the Temple of 
Heaven and the Temple of Agriculture, 
where the emperor worships in state twice 
each year. 

Nowhere in China is the street life so 
busy, bright, and picturesque as in Peking, 
with such unceasing variety of type and 
costume, incident and spectacular display. 
The most noticeable and striking feature, 
the peculiarity which gives most brilliancy 
and interest to all street scenes and outdoor 
life, is the presence of women — tall, splendid 
Manchu women, who walk with sturdy tread 
freely on their full-grown, natural feet, and 
balance their magnificent head-dresses with 
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conscious pride. The Manchu women’s coif- 
fure is the most picturesque, and their long 
Manchu robe the most dignified of any cos- 
tume in Asia. In my first breathless delight 
in each of these striking figures, these far- 
northeastern living pictures, I berated all my 
traveled acquaintances, who, harping on the 
dirt and the dilapidation, the offensive smells 
and sights, of Peking, had never told me of 
these Manchu women, with their broad gold 
pins, wings of blue-black hair, and great bou- 
quets and coronals of flowers, the bewitching 
pictures in every thoroughfare. Nor any 
more had they given me an idea of the be- 
wildering interest and richness of the street 
life, something of which at every moment 
catches and dazzles the eye and fixes one’s 
attention—the real sights of Peking, not the 
walls and temples and monuments set down 
in the abbreviated and scholarly local guide- 
book, but the throngs of all classes of two 
races, who give continuous performances all 
over the twin cities. At the Chien-men all 
activity centers, and the open-air dramas are 
most diverting. The emperor’s sacred mid- 
dle south gate opens upon a broad marble 
bridge, carved to the fineness of lace and 
once snow-white, but now grimed, greased, 
battered, worn, and stained with the dirt of 
ages, its graceful balustrades half hidden by 
the frightful company of beggars and lepers 
assembled there. 

Where life centered there was death also, 
and I never went to this main gate of the 
Chinese City without encountering a funeral. 
Often my cart was blocked on the broad 
meridian street by some grievous and elabo- 
rate parade. And what a motley grief wears 
at this capital! One hears the funeral from 
afar as the clang of cymbals and gongs and 
wind-instruments, the howls of the hired 
mourners, and all the air is filled with the 
mighty 00-hoo, oo-hoo-hoo-hoos wheezed 
from a long horn that looks, and is worked, 
like a gigantic garden syringe. The boo- 
hoos of the mourners were feeble and in 
minor keys compared with this sobbing pump, 
and the mourners often stopped dry-eyed, in 
the midst of a wail, to gape at us as we thrust 
our heads from cart-fronts the better to see 
them and the Falstaffian parade. Abbé 
Huc long ago remarked that the Chinese 
possess “the most astonishing talent for 
going distracted in cold blood”; and these 
funeral parades all prove it. For a first-class 
funeral the manager of such pomps and vani- 
ties gathers up street boys and beggars, 
tricks them out in uniform coats and peaked 
hats, and assigns them embroidered um- 
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FRUIT-STALL IN FRONT OF THE FRENCH LEGATION. 


brellas, red-and-gold-lettered standards and 
boards, which they hang over their shoulders 
at all angles as they straggle along. Other 
ragamuffins carry imitations of the dead 
man’s treasures, which are burned at the 
grave in order that he may have them in the 
world beyond—card houses and carts, paper 
men, women, horses, jewels, clocks, vases, 


and curios of every kind, heaps of paper coin p 


and paper money, myriad sheets of false gold 
and silver foil, and sycees, or shoe-shaped 
ingots—all these consumed in magnificent, 
extravagant show of wealth and belief in a 
material future life. 

Lucky days must have been many during 
the autumn month I spent at Peking, for the 
gorgeous red wedding-chair conveying a 
bride to her home was another frequent 
sight. Not a glimpse could one get of the 
jeweled creature within, and one had to 
speculate on the unseen, like the bridegroom 
himself. More splendid than the red box of 
the bride was the red-bodied cart of rank, 
carrying a palace beauty about the Imperial 
City, which I often met near the palace gates. 
The first such vision, a young Manchu beauty 
in full ceremonial dress, with her hair piled 
high with gorgeous flower-bunches, and 
loops, chains, and tassels of pearls pendent 
from the great gold bar balanced across her 

Be 


blue-black hair, quite took my breath away. 
“Emperor’s relatives,” said my awe-struck 
servant, as he balanced himself on the cart- 
shaft; and the glimpse of that radiant, mo- 
tionless heathen goddess, clearly visible in 
full face and then in profile through the 
gauze curtains of her cart, lifted the Peking 
cart forever from the realms of the common- 
lace. At every red-bodied cart in range I 
fixed all attention, most usually rewarded by 
the tableau of some fat, spectacled manda- 
rin sitting cross-legged in unctuous ease; 
but one vision of a statuesque court beauty 
repaid one for many disappointments. 

The Peking cart has been dwelt upon with 
vituperation, ridicule, and abuse by all who 
have ndured its jolts and poundings, but 
the half cannot be told. The lines of the one 
conventional cart model in common use have 
not been changed since Marco Polo’s time, 
and this primitive, archaic vehicle has solid 
axles with hubs like kegs, and nail-studded 
wheels heavier than those of any Roman 
chariot. A good road would be ruined in a 
week by such cart-wheels, and the cart must 
go if ever Peking streets are paved or mac- 
adamized. Each mule steps in the other’s 
tracks, each wheel cuts deeper the rut al- 
ready made in the dirt road, and as the 
square platform or body rests directly on the 
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axle, the occupant gets the full benefit of 
every jolt and obstacle. The gait of the mule 
affects one, too, and if it steps briskly, even 
on smooth ground, one begs the carter to say 
“Wu-wu-wu ” to the mule and slow down its 
gait. One enters the cart head first, stepping 
up on a little stool, putting the knee on the 
shaft, crawling in on the padded floor on all 
fours, turning, and tucking his heels under 
him as he faces front. Anything less grace- 
ful or less dignified cannot be imagined, and 
for mighty mandarins and ministers, princes, 
potentates, and foreign envoys, to craw] into 
a vehicle on all fours, and sit flat on its floor 
until the time comes to dismount feet fore- 
most, and drop one foot on the tiny stool so 
dangerously near to the mule’s heels, passes 
all belief. There are variations in carts 
which modify the degree of misery, the Chi- 
nese official cart being very long in the body, 
with the axle placed so far back that one 
has a little of the spring of a buckboard, and 
a surcease from the pounding, that is al- 
most equal to the pleasure of sitting side- 
wise on one shaft and dangling one’s heels 
close beside the mule’s heels in clouds of 
dust or spatters of mud. The official cart 
has more black trimmings on its barrel-top 
canopy, which is of 
cloth instead of cot- 
ton stuff, and the 
carts of highest 
rank have a broad 
strip of red cloth 
around the base. 
The official cart has 
always windows at 
the sides, so that the 
occupant is not re- 
stricted to one tun- 
nel-like view ahead. 
The windows are 
covered with black- 
silk gauze, and it is 
good form always to 
drop the front cur- 
tain of gauze, and 
ride in visible retire- 
ment safe from the 
clouds of nauseous 
dust. In winter thick 
curtains shutout the 
cold, and the cart is 
a nest of furs, with 
Mongol braziers be- 
sides, that are not 
unlike the Cash- 
merian’s fire-basket. 
In rainy weather the 
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cart is enveloped in oiled paper, and in 
summer an extension canopy or curtain 
is stretched out to protect the carter and 
his mule from the blaze of a desert sun. 
Foreigners have modified the cart of the 
country by cutting an entrance-door at 
one side and a hole in the bottom, below 
which a box or well for the feet permits 
one to sit with bent knees. By making fast 
an upholstered drawing-room chair with 
extra-strong springs in the seat, and using 
many pillows, one may be carted about Pe- 
king with some comfort; and, moreover, if he 
stays long enough to forget the barbarian 
world and to lose the keen sense of com- 
parison, he will even be sensible of points of 
style in the two-wheeled mule-cart, with its 
mounted outrider in turban hat, that would 
be side-splitting features in any circus pro- 
cession at home. 

Good riding-ponies are to be had in Peking, 
selected from droves which the Mongol herds- 
men drive down from the plains every au- 
tumn, and from the saddle one has sight over 
the carts and crowds of people in the high- 
ways. There are donkeys, too, for hire, but 
they are looked on with scorn in Peking, only 
the commonest people using the despised ani- 
mals. Sedan-chairs 
are restricted to offi- 
cial use; the bearers 
are slow, slipshod 
joggers to any one 
who has known the 
perfection of motion 
behind the steady, 
swinging tread of 
Hong-Kong bearers. 
There are camels, to 
be sure, and the 
strings of slow, si- 
lently moving crea- 
tures bringing coal 
and wool into the 
city are the most 
frequent and char- 
acteristic sights of 
Peking, the swing- 
ing,automatic, silent 
tread of the shaggy 
beasts being fas- 
cinating and hyp- 
notic, and forever 
associated in back- 
ground with thevista 
of the endless city 
wall. These two- 
humped, woolly Bac- 
trian camels, that 
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cross Siberia in great caravans over the win- 
ter snows, and can travel only during the cool 
night hours in summer, are not like the swift 
dromedary of Egypt and Arabia in gait. 

The French, German, Japanese, Spanish, 
and Italian legations, the club, the hotel, 
the bank, and the two foreign stores are 
grouped closely together, facing and touch- 
ing one another half-way down Legation 
street; and, across a once splendid. bridge, 
the American and Russian -legations face, 
and the British legation, adjoining, stretches 
along an infragrant canal, or open sewer, 
that drains away from lakes in the palace 
grounds. The British and French legations 
were former palaces of an emperor’s sons, 
and all these official European residences 
are maintained on a scale of considerable 
splendor. The sudden transfers from the 
noisome streets to the beautiful garden 
compounds, the drawing-rooms and _ball- 
rooms, with their brilliant companies living 
and amusing themselves exactly as in Eu- 
rope, are among the greatest contrasts and 
surprises of Peking. 

The whole stay of the envoys at Peking 
has been a long story of trial and fruitless 
effort, of rebuffs and covert insults. Per- 
sonal audience with the sovereign was de- 
layed for fifteen years, and then for another 
fifteen, on flimsy and insolent pretexts, and 
then accorded to them in the hall built, 
and used for centuries, for receiving the 
homage of vassal and tributary princes, and 
in other inferior halls. The matter of audi- 
ences was just approaching the enlight- 
ened stage when the famous coup d’état 
unsettled things. The wives of the envoys 
had never been received by empress or em- 
press dowager, nor recognized in any way 
until they were invited to the palace soon 
after the coup d’état of 1898. Then the de- 
mands of Chinese etiquette were so prepos- 
terous that, like Lord Macartney’s mission, 
the ladies of the diplomatic corps left the 
palace without having an audience. Save for 
the New Year’s audience at the palace, and 
a formal exchange of visits with the officers 
of the various boards of government, the 
diplomats have had no social relations with 
the government to which they are accredited, 
and none know less of Chinese life than those 
officially acquainted with the Emperor of 
China. 

The picked diplomats of all Europe are 
sent to Peking, lodged sumptuously, paid 
high salaries, and sustained by the certainty 
of promotions and rewards after a useful 
term at Peking—all but the American min- 
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ister, who is crowded in small, rented prem- 
ises, is paid about a fourth as much as the 
other envoys, and coming untrained to his ca- 
reer, has the cheerful certainty of being put 
out of office as soon as he has learned his 
business and another President is elected, his 
stay in Peking on a meager salary a sufficient 
incident in itself, leading to nothing further 
officially. The diplomats in exile lead a nar- 
row, busy life among themselves, occupied 
with their social amusements and feuds, 
often well satisfied with Peking after their 
first months of disgust, resentment, and 
homesickness, and even becoming sensitive 
to any criticism or disparagement of the 
place. They have their club, the tennis- 
courts of which are flooded and roofed over 
as a skating-rink in winter, their spring and 
autumn races at a track beyond the walls, 
frequent garden-parties and picnic teas in 
the open seasons, and a busy round of state 
dinners and balls all winter. 

When the Pei-ho River freezes at the end 
of November, Tientsin and Peking are shut 
off from the rest of the world until March, 
and, save for the telegraph and the mail 
by overland couriers, have no communication 
or escape. An ice-breaker at the mouth of 
the Pei-ho might remedy that, or steamers 
could regularly run to some of the small 
railroad towns on the coast near the Great 
Wall; but others than the Chinese grow 
conservative when they live long in the 
land of the cue. One year a British gun- 
boat stays at Tientsin for the protection 
of the foreigners there and at the cap- 
ital, and the next winter an American gun- 
boat is expected to freeze in as guard-ship. 
The Japanese always keep a gunboat there. 

During recent years Peking has been such 
a hotbed of intrigue, secret conventions, 
and concession-seeking, of high-handed and 
under-handed proceedings, that a diplomat’s 
life has not been a happy one, or his posi- 
tion a sinecure. With coup d’états before 
breakfast, executions overnight, rioting 
soldiers at the railway-station, mobs stoning 
legation carts and chairs at will, and tele- 
graphic communication broken whenever the 
soldiers could reach the wires, the legations 
called for guards of their own marines. Thirty 
and forty guards were sent to each of the 
European legations, save the Russian lega- 
tion, which required seventy men-at-arms 
and Cossacks to protect it. Last to arrive 
were nine marines to defend the modest 
premises rented to the great republic of the 
United States of North America, the want 
of actual roof area to shelter more guards 
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obliging the American minister to ask that 
the thirty other marines should remain at 
Tientsin, eighty miles away. This would 
have been farcical and laughable, humiliating 
to American pride only, if there had not been 
real danger and need for guards for the little 
community of foreign diplomats, shut like 
rats in a trap in a double-walled city of a 
half-million fanatic, foreigner-hating Chi- 
nese, with a more hostile and lawless army of 
sixty thousand vicious Chinese soldiers with- 
out the walls and scattered over the country 
toward Tientsin. 

Peking is sadly lacking in guide-book 
sights, in buildings, monuments, public 
works of art, or historic spots that can 
appeal to one to whom Chinese dynasties 
and rulers are but empty names, shibboleths, 
and symbols of the ceramic craze only. All 
that is best worth seeing in the way of 
temples is barred and forbidden; each year 
some other attractive or interesting place is 
closed to visitors, and the difficulties and 
annoyances of entrance to any of the show 
places make the scant sight-seeing that is 
possible in Peking a trial and a test of en- 
durance. One must bargain and pay to enter 
anywhere, and when one has satisfied the 
greedy gate-keepers, a swarm of neighbor- 
hood idlers and children troop in without 
price, crowd around and elbow one, trip his 
feet, and make the air hideous with jeers, 
VoL. LVIII.— 101. 


catcalls, and mimickings of foreign speech. 
One may have murder in his heart, but he 
does not do it, does not dare to notice or lay 
stick upon a single baboon tormentor; for a 
Chinese crowd is an uncertain, uncontrolla- 
ble quantity, with no fear of mandarin, em- 
peror, or foreign powers. 

The great set sights are the Observatory 
on the walls, the Examination Hall, the Con- 
fucian Temple, the Lama Temple, the Clock- 
Tower, the Drum-Tower, the palace gates, 
the Temple of Heaven, and the Temple of 
Agriculture. The last two objects are se- 
questered in vast parks at the extreme south 
end of the Chinese City, and one sees them 
by the aid of opera-glasses from the near- 
est point of view on the south wall. The 
old Observatory, with its quaint old bronze 
instruments, mounted on elaborate arrange- 
ments of writhing dragons and clouds, is 
the finest work of ancient art to be seen at 
the capital. The old buildings below and the 
platform on the wall are successors of the 
tall tower of the Persian astronomers and 
astrologers who came with Kublai Khan. 
Jesuit astronomers came from France, and 
Louis XIV sent with them a bronze celestial 
globe to the Emperor Kanghsi, after which 
the learned priests designed, and Chinese 
artists modeled, the splendid series of in- 
struments on the high platform. The Chi- 
nese were apt pupils of both Arab and 
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Jesuit teachers, and the Beard of Astrono- 
mers is one of the most important of the 
government departments to-day. They com- 
pute eclipses and calculate solar and lunar 
incidents with precision for the official cal- 
endar or almanac; but when the moment of 
the eclipse arrives, the members of the hon- 
orable board assemble in the courtyard in 
state robes, and frantically beat tom-toms to 
scare away the dragon which is about to 
swallow the sun or the moon. 

The Examination Hall nearly adjoins the 
Observatory, a great inclosure filled with 
tiled sheds, suggesting cattle-pens. There 
learning abides and honors emanate, and 
civil service, by competitive examination, is 
carried to burlesque every third year, when 
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WALLS OF PEKING, WITH CONTINUOUS 
STREAM OF CAMELS. 
three thousand diplomaed students from 
all the provinces are penned up while 
they write essays on Confucian philo- 
sophy to prove their fitness to act as 
civil and judicial officials, and squeeze 
the last possible cash from the common 
people. One enters through tottering 
yellow pailows and dilapidated gates to 
the literary stock-yards, with the rows 
of brick alcove cells where the candi- 
dates are kept in solitary confinement 
for three days and two nights. A central 
bell-tower overlooks it all, and at the end 
are the pavilion and halls where thejudges 
first select three hundred and sixty papers 
from the three thousand, from them choose 
the best eighteen essays, and then the three 
superior ones, whose authors are to rank 
with the immortals. These three are given 
the highest degree of doctor of literature by 
the emperor himself, and their names are 
cut on tablets at the Confucian Temple. 
With the abject worship of learning, the 
reverence for the written word, and the 
senseless exaltation of the literati, which 
prevail in China, one may have believed that 
these examinations are uncorrupted in this 
land of universal corruption; that these 
triennials are fair and thorough tests of 
learning; that the judges are honest and 
upright; and that the wholesale moral and 
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material decay of China has spared this one 
feature of the national life. One learns that 
the examination-papers and the necessary 
essays may be bought beforehand; that the 
judges may be bribed to recognize certain 
marks; that needy scholars, without influ- 
ence to push them after they have won a 
degree, will personate the dunces of great 
families, for whom offices, honors, and emolu- 
ments are waiting as soon as they receive the 
stamp of the literary examiners; that not 
only fraud and corruption and collusion are 
rampant in these classic halls, but that in- 
timidation is also resorted to, and the judges 
are threatened, hounded, stoned, beaten, and 
“hustled” by mobs of fellow-provincials and 
family followers waiting upon the success 
of individual candidates. Peking is filled with 
disappointed scholars who have failed at the 
examinations and have a scorn of trade or 
honest work, and with successful candidates 
who have passed the ordeal, but lack the 
money or influence necessary to securing a 
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government office — these idle, useless, worth- 
less literati the bane and terror of the yov- 
ernment. They are not yet enlightened 
enough to become political agitators, reform- 
ers, or bomb-throwers, but they constitute 
a force to be reckoned with when progress 
really makes a start, when China awakens. 
One thumps and jolts his way northward 
a mile and more, either by shady streets of 
old Manchu residences, or along the main 
street running from the Hata-men’s arch, 
the latter a broad, busy thoroughfare, lined 
with shops with gaudy fronts and gables, and 
double-lined with booths, matting and canvas 
stalls. Carts traverse a raised causeway, — 
a dike between two awful ditches of open 
sewers or cesspools,—and the traffic is so 
great, and blockades are so frequent, that 
one is in constant terror of being backed into 
these foul ditches and pools of horror by a 
locked wheel, a balking mule, or a crumbling 
bank’s edge. Where a broad, lateral street 
crosses at right angles each approach is 
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‘spanned bya grand pailow, these commemora- 
tive modern arches in Peking beingstrangely 
shabby and rickety compared with the splen- 
did carved granite and marble pailows of the 
Grand Canal and South China. At this cross- 
roads of commerce—the Four Pailows—the 
great banks, the tea, silk, medicine, and 
confectionery shops of the Tatar City are 
gathered, and there is always a blockade of 
carts, chairs, wheelbarrows, camels, mules, 
and donkeys, and an incredible stream of 
people— Mongols from the plains, Manchu 
notables and common folk, priests, specta- 
cled Chinese, and always the Manchu women 
in their gorgeous coiffures as brilliant fea- 
tures in this fashionable shopping quarter. 
The Four Pailows tea-shop has a front so 
carved and gilded that one can hardly credit 
its consecration to commerce and trade; but 
he buys there the same perfumed polong, 
redolent of jasmine-buds or Olea fragrans, 
that is served one at the superior silk- and 
curio-shops, until he learns to like it and for- 
ever associate it with certain stone-floored 
interiors, the dazzle of splendid fabrics, and 
crowded displays of rich art objects. The 
Four Pailows drug-store is carved and gilded 
out of all reason, and the confectioner’s shop 
as alluring without all the sugared and 
honeyed sweets on the counters. At the 
Four Pailows silk-shop one is ushered in, 
according to his purse and rank, to farther 
and farther courts, the tribute of signal 
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esteem being isolation in a far-back, lonely, 
stony sepulcher or little trade temple, with 
two reserve alcove rooms, where braziers 
and hot tea are needed to thaw and cheer 
one between the waits for more and more 
baskets and armfuls of silks, satins, bro- 
cades, velvets, crapes, gauze, linen, and furs 
from their separate storehouses. Tailors 
and embroiderers ply the needle and the 
goose in long side-buildings, and there is a 
room of remnants that would set Occidental 
shoppers wild, while in the mirrored sales- 
room near the street Manchu matrons, in 
their flowered and gold-barred coiffures, de- 
liberate over the stuffs for their future finery. 

At the far north end of this busy main 
street one passes the first pailowed entrance 
and open court of the Lama Temple, which 
was for years the great sight and show place 
of Peking, but is now closed past the most 
extravagant bribes, no fees sufficing for the 
gate-keeper and the horde of vicious, raven- 
ing Mongol Buddhist priests. Visitors used 
to pay roundly to enter and penetrate the 
five courts, to hear the yellow-robed lamas 
at service, and see the colossal gilded Bud- 
dha, the remarkable bronze and enamel 
altar-vases, the books and pictures. Then 
they paid as extravagantly at each gate 
of departure from the dangerous demesne, 
and such an experience as Mr. Henry Nor- 
man relates in “The Peoples and Politics 
of the Far East” is sufficient warning to 
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tourists for all time. The place was first 
the palace of that son of Kanghsi’s who 
succeeded him as the Emperor Yung Cheng, 
and who upon his accession made it over for 
religious uses, together with an endowment 
sufficient to support three thousand lamas. 
Their number diminished to one thousand 
as the great religion lost life and vogue in 
China, and there are now only about five 
hundred tonsured, yellow-robed scoundrels 
there, a band of sacerdotal villains, whose 
countenances suggest that they, like other 
priests in China, are fugitives from justice, 
criminals of the deepest dye, who adopt the 
religious life as a cloak and refuge. A living 
buddha, ruled by the dalai-lama of Tibet, 
has his residence there, and until a few years 
ago visitors used to visit and converse with 
this holy one. 

The gate of the Confucian Temple is 


always slammed shut at sight of foreign 
visitors, who treat through well-worn cracks 
in the panels for the privilege of entering, 
poking silver dollars and Peking tiaos or 
bank-notes through, until Cerberus is satis- 
fied. Meanwhile the rabble gathers, and 
when the gates swing open all the tag-rags, 
Arabs, beggars, and neighbors stream in 
without price, and fairly prevent one from 
seeing the first court with their maddening 
chatter, jeers, and horse-play. Venerable 
cedar-trees shade the first flagged court, 
where the deeply bayed gate-house, or ante- 
temple, is raised on a terrace, and this splen- 
did entrance-porch, with its stone tablets 
and stone drums, is all for the emperor’s use 
at his annual visit. The commoner passes 
by a humble wicket to a long, flagged quad- 
rangle, where ancient cedar-trees shade 
yellow-tiled pavilions and stone tablets of 
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honor. Broad marble steps, with a sloping 
panel between. carved in high relief with 
noble dragons, lead to the grand terrace or 
platform on which the great red temple, or 
memorial building, stands. The crowd lags, 
holds back at the terrace steps, and when 
the guardian unlocks and swings open the 
double-latticed doors, one treads the vast, 
columned hall in silence—something of dig- 
nity, splendor, and impressiveness. to be 
enjoyed in Peking at last, without filth, 
insistent squalor, and insulting epithets 
offending one’s every sense. Massive teak 
columns tower to the shadowy, paneled ceil- 
ing, thick coir matting covers the stone floor, 
and behind the altar-table is the red wooden 
shrine containing the tiny, sacred tablet of 
Confucius. The tablets of Mencius and the 
lesser sages are ranged on each side, and 
votive tablets from the worshiping em- 
perors, who have paid homage to China’s 
greatest teacher, are hung around the dark- 
red walls. On one visit to the Confucian 
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Temple we found a great crowd jeering 
around a tourist in the gateway whom the 
gate-keeper would not admit at any price. 
This elderly Englishman, with an unwonted 
consideration for the sensibilities of an alien 
people, had thought to don Chinese dress 
that he might go about unobserved. Top- 
boots, a flowing blue-silk gown, and a deer- 
stalker’s cap, with a long raven-black cue, 
attached with a safety-pin, made a combi- 
nation to which his rosy English face and 
stubby white hair added a last contradictory 
touch. The guardians evidently took him for 
a lunatic, and the people could not be blamed 
for their roars of laughter. When he showed 
his “disguise” at the lama temple, a crowd 
of holy men fell upon him, took his money, 
despoiled him of the gown and the cue, 
and left him to walk home bareheaded. 

We were baited for a Chinese holiday, 
however, when we went out, and by a narrow 
lane reached the back gate of the adjoin- 
ing Hall of Classics. Within the south 
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gate of imperial entrance there is first a 
broad green lawn, with tiny pavilions or 
temples at each side, and facing it a noble 
brick-and-stone pailow of three arches, half 
covered with glazed green and yellow tiles 
and ornamental panels—the most splendid 
and glittering monument that learning could 
wish for. Its arches frame a charming pic- 
ture of the central pavilion within a marble- 
bridged pond, the audience-hall where the 
emperor sits in state on a red throne similar 
to the greater throne and dais of his palace. 
There is an interesting old sun-dial on the 
terrace at the back of the quadrangle, which, 
like all Chinese dials, has its summer face to 
tell one the standard time until the 22d of 
September, and the nether winter face to 
mark the hours until the 22d of March. 
When one is a little hardened to it, he may 
dare to enter one of the local temple fairs, 
which are always occurring somewhere about 
the city, since each temple has its anniversary 
féte-days, and at least once a month bursts 
forth with more red papers, lanterns, and in- 
cense-sticks, peddlers and crowds. The best 
known of these popular fairs is that at the 
Lung-fu-ssu Temple, near the Confucian 
Temple. On the ninth and tenth, nineteenth 
and twentieth, twenty-ninth and thirtieth, 
days of each month, the street leading to the 


temple was taken possession of by holiday 
crowds, peddlers, fakers, and touts, and there 
were kaleidoscopic pictures of all Pekingese 
life. Bird-sellers offered one every kind of 
feathered pet that could swing in a cage or 
perch on a twig, and one of the attractive 
features of Peking streets is in the numbers 
of men and boys whom one sees carrying pet 
birds about. It is a Chinese custom, at 
which many Manchus affect to sneer, but 
it argues for gentle, poetic traits of char- 
acter that one would otherwise surely deny 
these hard-featured, unattractive people. 
Old poetry and old pictures show men of 
the lower provinces carrying their nightin- 
gales off for an airing to some hill temple or 
classic vale; but in Peking grimy and tat- 
tered old men, little boys, and even gay, 
official messengers, go about the streets with 
tiny birds on twigs. 

On the street approaching Lung-fu-ssu 
one encounters the first of the fair, and 
there may buy pet crickets, black little 
skeletons of things, which are trained, and 
fight as gamely as Manila cocks. One may 
buy, too, airy bamboo boxes to keep them in 
in summer, and thicker boxes which cricket- 
fanciers carry in the folds of their garments 
to keep the tiny creatures cozily warm in 
the bleak days of winter. 
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One has to step quickly in this street be- 
fore Lung-fu-ssu, comprehending all in swift 
glances, buying as well as reading as’ he 
runs; for if one loiters the crowd closes in 
around him, packed ten and twenty rows 
deep, in a gaping, jabbering circle. Several 
times I went into and, by main force only, 
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with the microbes, germs, bacteria, and what 
not, that constitute Peking dust. The hot- 
chestnut man spiced the air with his nuts 
roasted in shallow pans full of black sand set 
over a mud-oven fireplace—the same institu- 
tion of all Central Asia, and which the tour- 
ist meets again in the bazaars of Peshawar. 
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FEATHER DUSTERS FOR SALE.—-ENTRANCE GATE OF LUNG-FU-SSU. 


got out of a florist’s garden, where dwarf 
trees, ragged chrysanthemums grafted on 
artemisia stalks, and some cockscombs were 
shown. Nothing in Peking was more disap- 
pointing and disillusioning than the vain 
autumnal search I made for chrysanthemums 
worthy to rank with those of Japan or those 
of the foreign settlement of Shanghai. 
Things old and new, for use and orna- 
ment, were spread over the flagged courts 
and the terrace walks and on booths. For- 
tune-tellers, money-changers, letter-writers, 
professional menders, cobblers, barbers, and 
dentists were there. Quack doctors spread 
out their magic pills and bottles of eye-water, 
while the legitimate old school of Chinese 
medicine was represented by apothecaries, 
who made tempting spread of the time-hon- 
ored roots and herbs, musk, dried rats, 
lizards, frogs, and toads, clots of so-called 
dragon’s blood, and lumps of nameless things 
warranted tocure, although powdered thickly 


The hot-peanut man was there too, and in 
Peking the American learns that salted al- 
monds and peanuts are a Chinese invention 
almost as old as gunpowder. The cold-slaw 
man presided over great bowls of tasseled 
strips of cabbage, that he sheared off with 
fascinating skill with a huge cleaver. There 
were mounds of the famous white Peking 
pears, of the fine large grapes, that they 
know how to keep for a year by an ancient 
cold-storage system of pottery jars buried 
in the ground, and heaps of gorgeous red- 
orange persimmons, that made color-studies 
of delight. The rich, dried fruit of the 
jujube-tree, with its narrow, pointed seed 
like a date, and commonly known as the Tien- 
tsin date, was offered us in boxes or beaten 
into smooth, rich jujube paste. Then there 
was the crab-apple man, with a great broom 
on his shoulder, that proved to have every 
straw strung with crab-apples preserved in 
honey—a favorite sweet with the Mongo- 
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lians beyond the Great Wall, who knew afternoon the vault 
how to preserve their tart fruits in honey of the Peking sky is 
long before the peasants around Bar-le- swept with the sweet, 
Duc began to immerse their currants in sad notes of scores 
honey. There was the candy-man with slabs of pigeon whistles, 
of peanut candy and sesame brittle as well, as the carrier-birds 
the latter the same sesame seeds, cooked in wing their way across 
a rich sorghum syrup, and cooled in thin the walls with bank- 
cakes, that furnish that wafer of delight ers’ messages and 
known as gujack in the Panjab, and that one quotations of silver 
buys in the cold weather all over northern sales—a stock report 
India. The Mongols and the Moguls took and ticker service 
with them in their conquests all the love of older than the tele- 
sweets which the Turks, the Persians, and graph and automatic 
all the people of Central Asia still manifest, tape, a service of mar- 
and by their sweets one may trace the path ket reports as old as 
of the conquering khans. Besides sesame time. These swirls 
brittle, one may buy delicate sesame wafers, and sweeps of melody 
the sesame flour beaten in water with either were strangely sad 
salt or sugar, and baked in a thin wafer that and thrilling, and the 
might well be introduced at fastidious tables whistling flight of 
on the other side of the globe. One sees thesemusical pigeons, 
macaroni made of millet or buckwheat flour the “mid-sky houris” 
in process of manufacture everywhere about of the hoary East, was 
Peking streets, hanks and skeins of the somethingthatIwait- soneyep craB-aPPLes. 
doughy filaments swinging by doorways ed and listened for 
in the sun and wind, and acquiring a fine each day. There are some twenty kinds of 
bloom of the richly composite dust of the pigeon whistles, ranging from the simple, 
streets. single bamboo tube of one stop to those with 
To the Lung-fu-ssu fairs I went again and elaborate sets of pipes which a musical-in- 
again, bewitched by the life and movement strument maker might admire. Each bamboo 
that went on in the courts of the dingy red pipe or gourd whistle is as light as thistle- 
roofless temple of deserted altars. I went down, and if one even holds it in his hand 
to watch the Manchu women in their holiday and sweeps the air, it responds with mellow 
dress, to look for the fabled sleeve dogs, or wind-notes of weird charm. The pigeon 
buy chrysanthemums and pigeon whistles, whistle is the most delicate and exquisitely 
the latter the most unique and ingenious constructed toy imaginable, a thing one 
playthings in Peking. The pigeon whistle is might expect to find in Tokio or Paris, but 
made of thinnest bamboos and of tiny gourds never in half-barbaric Peking, the city of 
scraped to paper thinness, and when fastened dreadful dirt, of the clumsy cart and the 
beneath the tail-feathers of a pigeon the rocking camel, the dilapidated capital of 
tiny organ-pipes emit a weird, elfin, Holian Kublai Khan, the racked and ruined relic 
melody as the bird flies. Every morning and of the splendid city of the Ming emperors. 
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NE Sunday the writer of this 
article was paying a visit to 
the house of Mr. John Mor- 
ley. Like many members of 

: Parliament, Mr. Morley is 

= kept so busy during the 
week by the absorption of his political 
duties that he has to see his friends and 
intimates on Sunday afternoons. The writer, 
when he reached the study of Mr. Morley in 
his roomy but simple house in Elm Park 

Gardens, thought he heard a noise as of 

singing, and of that particular kind of sing- 

ing, with its regularity, its softness, its ten- 
der melancholy, which suggested the hymn. 

He could scarcely believe that such Sabbath- 

like and orthodox sounds could belong to the 

household of a man who passes for one of the 
leading assailants of the orthodoxy of his 

epoch, and ventured to make an inquiry. —a 

somewhat bold proceeding with a man so 

essentially reserved as Mr. Morley. The an- 
swer was that the singing came from a rela- 
tive, who belonged to the orthodox faith. It 
was a curious contrast— that muffled, tender 
echo of the conventicle from a believing wo- 
man’s voice in the room below, and this man 
of thought, surrounded by the weapons cf 
literature and philosophy, by which he had 
made war on all the little and great Bethels 
of the world, in the quiet room up-stairs. 
This scene has in it a certain fitness as an 
introduction to a study of a man who com- 
bines in himself both the religious revolt of 
his epoch and the old wistful recollections 
and tendencies of the typical English home. 
The tyrannous epoch of our lives, after all, 
is our childhood and early youth; and so it 
has been with Mr. Morley. The son of a 
doctor, with abundant work, probably insuffi- 
cient pay, the haunting anxieties that always 
pursue the man whose income and that of 
his family are dependent on the unstable 
factors of health and life, Mr. Morley has 
never seen the joyous freedom from care 
which belongs to the very rich or the very 
poor. His own life has also been that of the 
professional man. He came to London with- 
out any influence, with scarcely an acquain- 
tance. The Oxford from which he had 
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come had entirely subversed the dogmatic 
teachings of his boyhood. It was the Oxford 
in which, as he himself has put it, the sun 
of Newman was setting and that of Mill was 
rising—a significant juxtaposition to Mr. 
Morley in particular, for he represents a 
transition period of thought and creed 
which seeks to find some via media between 
the inspiring pietism of the one teacher and 
the clear-eyed and destructive science of the 
other. 

The way of the young journalist in Lon- 
don is hard to-day; it was harder in Mr. 
Morley’s youth. He always shows a certain 
disinclination to speak of his earliest strug- 
gles. Others less reticent recall the fact 
that he was engaged, while still a stripling, 
on a certain literary gazette, the opulence 
of which may be gathered from the fact that 
the payment was at the rate of seven and 
sixpence per column, careful deduction at 
the same time being made for quotations. 
From the literary gazette Mr. Morley mi- 
grated to the “Morning Star”—organ of 
John Bright and Richard Cobden, in the 
epoch which was astir with the great agita- 
tion for the reduction of the franchise and 
the admission of the working-man to a share 
in the government of his country. At thirty 
years of age Mr. Morley was editor-in-chief 
of this journal, a position of considerable 
importance to have been reached in a few 
years by a young man who had no capital 
but his literary genius. The “Morning 
Star” died with the concession by Disraeli 
of household suffrage, and the acceptance 
of cabinet office by Mr. Bright. 

Then came Mr. Morley’s connection with 
the “Saturday Review.” The story of that 
periodical has already passed into the his- 
tory of journalism. It was started, as is well 
known, by the late Mr. Beresford Hope, 
brother-in-law of the present Marquis of 
Salisbury. The Marquis of Salisbury at the 
time was a younger son, and had earned the 
wrath of an aristocratic father by what was 
then considered a mésalliance, namely, mar- 
riage with the daughter of a judge. With 
only a small allowance and a growing young 
family, Lord Robert Cecil, as he then was, 




























had to supplement his income by writing for 
the press. He had already become a regular 
leader-writer to the “Standard,” the chief 
organ of Toryism in the press. His Toryism 
was of far too independent a character, and 
he had too little sympathy with the leader- 
ship of so detached a spirit as that of 
Disraeli, to find himself altogether at home 
in the columns of the regular party organ. 
The “Saturday Review” gave Lord Salis- 
bury a larger and freer platform. 

The “Saturday Review,” fortunately, was 
Tory only in its political columns. Its liter- 
ary pages were open to writers of all opin- 
ions, with the result that it had on its staff 
perhaps the most brilliant band of men that 
ever contributed to an English journal. Mr. 
Morley was one of its most frequent and 
regular writers. It was, indeed, an article 
in the “Saturday Review” which brought 
him the most influential and valuable friend- 
ship of his life. It had been proposed by a 
friend of his that he should be introduced 
to Mr. John Stuart Mill, then the idol of 
that younger race of philosophers to which 
Mr. Morley belonged. But Mill was getting 
old and delicate, and had the shrinking of 
men in that epoch from new acquaintances. 
An article in the “Saturday Review,” under 
the title “ New Ideas,” gave another turn to 
the business, however, for Mill askéd who 
was the author, and desired to be introduced 
to him. 

The gentleness and unselfishness, the lofty 
idealism of Mill, were well fitted to con- 
firm the young follower in the gospel of 
which he had already become a devoted 
adherent. There is no friendship in his life 
to which Mr. Morley looks back with greater 
gratitude and more enduring affection than 
to that with Mill. “Time has done some- 
thing,” Mr. Morley has written, “to impair 
the philosophic reputation and the political 
celebrity of John Stuart Mill; but it can- 
not alter the affectionate memory in which 
some of us must always hold his wisdom and 
goodness, his rare union of moral ardor with 
a calm and settled mind.” 

Another influence of Mr. Morley’s young 
mind was George Meredith. Meredith then, 
as now, lived mostly in a country house 
nestled in the Surrey hills, a fine starting- 
point for the long and arduous tramps which 
were an equally strong passion with both 
Morley and Meredith. And finally, Herbert 
Spencer and George Eliot and Frederic 
Harrison must be numbered among those 
who influenced Mr. Morley’s early mind. 
Through Mr. Frederic Harrison Mr. Mor- 
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ley was brought in contact with the reli- 
gious views of Comte and with the religious 
organization which Mr. Harrison has faith- 
fully upheld for many years. Mr. Morley is 
not a man to have faith in mere schools, and 
there was much in the religious system of 
Comte which one cannot imagine his ever 
tolerating. But he always has seen the fine 
side of Comtism, and in some of his own 
ideals and aspirations there are the under- 
lying and root ideas of the French philoso- 
pher. 

The “ Fortnightly Review ” was started as 
the organ of the new scientific and religious 
thought which was then bursting upon the 
world, and which is now almost ancient his- 
tory, so quickly does thought advance and 
so quickly does it grow old, like other things, 
in this age of lightning-like change. George 
Henry Lewes, the companion of George 
Eliot, himself a man of unusually wide 
reading and knowledge, and a thorough 
devotee of the new ideas, was the first 
editor. When he retired Mr. Morley be- 
came his successor, and for a considerable 
number of years was not only the guide of 
the new organ of new ideas, but its chief 
and most brilliant contributor. He had a 
great band of collaborateurs— Huxley, Clif- 
ford, Lewes, Herbert Spencer. He himself 
was mainly attracted by two studies— the 
writings of Burke and the writings and lives 
of the French Encyclopedists. The choice of 
subject was by no means accidental, and it 
enables one to understand much in the phi- 
losophy and career of Mr. Morley. But, curi- 
ously enough, the English public paid so 
much attention to the French as to forget 
the English studies of Mr. Morley. For 
years there floated before the imaginations 
of the average man—whether the Tory de- 
fending the church establishment, or the 
narrow nonconformist jealous for the con- 
venticle—the legend that Mr. Morley was 
French rather than English; and it was 
considered charitable and accurate to de- 
scribe him as a Jacobin, and by preference, 
among the worthies of that school, to com- 
pare him to Saint-Just. Mr. Morley, like the 
Encyclopedists,— who, by the way, were not 
in the least like the Jacobins, — was in revolt 
against the crimes and superstitions of some 
of the ancient creeds; but few men could 
have a greater natural and cultivated aver- 
sion for the doctrines and practices of the 
Jacobins. Mr. Morley hates dreams. When 
he was editor of a newspaper he constantly 
wrote to his subordinates to avoid dithy- 
rambics; and the crazy visions of Rousseau 
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and his devotees fill him at once with anger 
and disgust. 

Two things only could reasonably account 
for this misapprehension, so wide-spread 
and so popular. Mr. Morley is at bottom one 
of the most genial of men, largely tolerant, 
kindly, modest in putting forward his own 
views, the best of listeners to the views of 
others. It is a striking proof of this that 
when once a certain number of ladies and 
gentlemen agreed to write down the name 
of the man among their acquaintances whom 
they would select as their companion on a 
desert island that of Mr. Morley appeared 
on all their lists. But nature has given him 
a certain sternness of feature: a long and 
strong nose; a face not lean and hungry like 
that of Cassius, but still thin and in rigid 
lines; a full and compressed mouth, that 
looks stern in repose; and a figure, which 
remains spare in middle age—all of which 
suggests fanaticism to the full-bodied Eng- 
lishman. In addition there is in Mr. Morley’s 
face and air a great deal of shy reserve, of 
pride and dignity, of the repose that comes 
to be the expression of most men who have 
been the companions of books and high 
thoughts throughout their lives, all of 
which might suggest something in him of 
that same air of aloofness and loftiness in 
Saint-Just, which stirred the bile of Danton. 

The other reason for this popular estimate 
of Mr. Morley was that, in the hot eagerness 
of his youthful attacks on the accepted re- 
ligious formulas, and especially on that hard, 
frigid, and mechanical deism which is his 
especial abomination, he insisted for a while 
on printing “God” with a small instead of a 
capital G. It was a small business; probably 
nobody would laugh at it more heartily to- 
day than Mr. Morley himself; but it was just 
sufficiently within the grasp of popular in- 
telligence and popular prejudice to stick. 
And finally, to write about French vevolu- 
tionaries was, in the careless inferences of 
most men, to feel like a French revolution- 
ary. People did not stop to think that, at 
the very moment Mr. Morley was attempt- 
ing to do justice to the creators of the 
French Revolution, he was writing glowing 
panegyrics of Edmund Burke, the greatest 
enemy the French Revolution had ever had. 

And now let us see what Mr. Morley be- 
came in religion when he had surveyed all 
the schools. I recall that little scene in his 
house with which this article started. It will 
serve as the key-note of his creed, with its 
mixture of wistful reminiscence, its faint 
and tender echo of once-loved ideals, and its 
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stretching forth to something not wholly un- 
like as an ideal for the future. At once it 
will be seen that such a man cannot rest 
satisfied with mere negation, and that in his 
philosophy there must be a place for the 
spirituality which is at the root of the an- 
cient creed. Mr. Morley belongs to the nine- 
teenth and not the eighteenth century. He 
does not consider his work done, as did 
Voltaire and the Encyclopedists, when he 
has destroyed the old faith. He has followed 
the tendency of his time in being a revolu- 
tionary in religion instead of a mere revolu- 
tionary. In passage after passage he insists 
that the new creed must retain something 
of the spirit of the old. Indeed, sometimes 
it is hard to see much difference between 
Christianity as modified by modern thought 
and the form of Christianity which Mr. 
Morley sees emerging from the ruins of 
ancient superstitions. Take this passage, 
for instance: 


The tendency of modern free thought is more 
and more visible toward the extraction of the 
first and more permanent elements of the old faith 
to make the purified material of the new. In what 
ultimate form, acceptable to great multitudes of 
men, these attempts will at last issue, no one can 
tell. For we, like the Hebrews of old, shall all 
have to live and die in faith, not having seen the 
promisés, but having seen them afar off, and be- 
ing persuaded of them and embracing them, and 
confessing that we are strangers and pilgrims on 
the earth. Meanwhile, after the first great glow 
and passion of the just and necessary revolt of 
reason against superstition have slowly lost the 
exciting splendor of the dawn and become diffused 
in thecolorless space of a rather bleak noonday, the 
mind gradually collects again some of the ideas of 
the old religions of the West, and willingly, even 
joyfully, suffers itself to be once more breathed 
upon by something of its spirit. Christianity was 
the last great synthesis. It is the one nearest to 
us. . . . Whatever form may be ultimately im- 
posed upon our vague religious aspirations by some 
prophet to come, who shall unite sublime depth of 
feeling and lofty purity of life with strong intel- 
lectual grasp and the gift of a noble eloquence, we 
may at least be sure of this, that it will stand as 
closely related to Christianity as Christianity 
stood to the old Judaic dispensation. 


I give another passage for the purpose of 
showing how far Mr. Morley is in deeper 
sympathy with some of the tendencies of the 
old faith than with the blank creed of those 
French philosophers whose lives and works 
were his first and favorite study. 


A bald deism has undoubtedly been the creed 
of some of the purest and the most generous of 
men, but . . . are you going to convert the new 
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brains of the Western world with its fair word 
of emptiness? Will you sweeten the lives of 
suffering men, and take its heaviness from that 
droning, piteous chronicle of wrong and cruelty 
and despair which everlastingly saddens the com- 
passionating ear like the bemoaning of the mid- 
night sea? Will you animate the stout of heart 
with new fire, and the firm of hand with fresh 
joys of battle, by the thought of a being without 
intelligible attributes, a mere abstract creation of 
metaphysic, whose mercy is not as our mercy, or 
his justice as our justice, or his fatherhood as the 
fatherhood of man? It was not by a cold, a cheer- 
less, a radically depraving conception such as this 
that the church became the refuge of humanity 
in the dark times of old, but by the representation 
to men, sitting in bondage and confusion, of god- 
like natures moving among them under figure of 
the most eternally touching of human relations— 
a tender mother ever interceding for them, an 
elder brother laying down his life that their bur- 
dens might be loosened. 


I make one more quotation before I pass 
on to the consideration of Mr. Morley as a 
politician. The quotation will be found to 
have a strong bearing on that side of his 
life. It is this: 

How pitiful a thing seems the approval or dis 
approval of these creatures of the convention of 
the hour, as one figures the merciless vastness of 
the universe of matter sweeping us headlong 
through viewless space, as one hears the wail of 


misery that is forever ascending to the deaf gods, 
as one counts the little tale of years that separate 
us from the eternal silence! 


Here is a key-note of character. Take that 
passage in connection with those I have al- 
ready quoted, and you get a clear image of 
the inner kingdom of Mr. Morley’s mind. 
Rejecting the dogmas of the churches, he is 
yet profoundly religious; unable to share the 
orthodox hopes of future life, he yet is full 
of the briefness of this; in something like a 
spirit of despair he has to turn away from 
the spectacle of human misery, because he 
cannot narcotize himself by the faith in the 
Deity at once of the pietist and the Ency- 
clopedist— the Deity that is at once all-pow- 
erful and pitiless or remote. Mr. Morley finds 
a substitute for the old faiths, not in blank 
negation, but in a new creed that embodies 
much of the old. In other words, in reject- 
ing the dogmas of Puritanism Mr. Morley 
has remained a Puritan in spirit. 

This attitude of mind is very well illus- 
trated by a story told of Mr. Morley by the 
late Charles Berry, the well-known noncon- 
formist clergyman. Here is the story in 
Mr. Berry’s own words: 

The Countess of Aberdeen once gave me a 
beautiful instance of Mr. Morley’s fine and rev- 
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erent spirit. When staying with them at the 
Viceregal Lodge in Dublin, the countess, with 
her charming consideration for other people’s con- 
victions, told Mr. Morley that he need not come 
down to family prayers, as she understood such 
exercise might not be in harmony with his sen- 
timents. Mr. Morley’s reply revealed at once the 
splendor and humility of his character. He said 
he would certainly come down, if only to renew 
his own sense of littleness amid the mysteries of 
life, and to begin the day with a feeling of fellow- 
ship in service with the humblest member of the 
household. A similar testimony comes to me from 
Scotland. A friend of mine, who was staying with 
him in the Highlands in company with Mr. Fowler 
and a goodly muster of notabilities, said that the 
pleasantest hours of that very pleasant visit were 
the Sunday evening hours, when the whole com- 
pany gathered around the piano and spent the 
time in singing hymns. It may surprise some 
people to learn that among those who joined most 
heartily and reverently in the exercise was Mr. 
John Morley. 


Such, then, was the inner life of the man 
who entered the House of Commons at 
forty-nine years of age; a man of moderate 
fortune in an assembly pervaded by an at- 
mosphere of luxury and wealth; a man of 
letters among “pushful” and successful 
lawyers and merchants; no longer in the 
heyday of youth, but after a life of hard 
struggle in the most wearing of professions. 
He was of all men the least fitted for his 
new environment. He had spent his life in 
the study, and though it had been a militant 
life, his conflicts had been with the noble and 
worthy but spectral forms of ideas. In the 
House of Commons he had to deal with many 
men born and bred in an atmosphere of in- 
trigue, of fierce personal ambitions, of mean 
expedients, of hollow professions. Mr. Morley 
had dwelt in thought on the eternal, the 
spiritual, the “droning, piteous chronicle of 
wrong and cruelty and despair which ever- 
lastingly saddens the compassionating ear,” 
and had always been mentally alive to the 
thin partition that stands between us and the 
eternal silence. In the House of Commons 
men have to think of the hour, of even the 
moment; of the ready and shallow retort, the 
small details of the orders of the day. A 
personal incident will reveal the effect upon 
him of these new influences. 

I was walking with Mr. Morley through 
one of the division lobbies within a year or 
two of his entrance into Parliament. To the 
lobby came the echoes of the speech that 
was being made inside, hollow, remote, with 
a certain irony and mockery added to them 
as they reached the ear in the space outside 
which they were originally uttered. Mr. 
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Morley’s comment was that the sense of the 
hollowness of parliamentary speech, which 
was always so strong within him, was never 
so strong as when he thus heard a speech in 
the mocking echoes of the division lobby. 

There were, then, plenty of disillusions 
ready for such a man as Mr. Morley in such 
an assembly as the House of Commons; but 
events made additions. Mr. Chamberlain and 
he had been intimates and friends for years; 
Mr. Chamberlain went one way on the home- 
rule question, Mr. Morley another. There 
was between the two, and between many 
others of the old Liberal party, all the bitter- 
ness which comes to friends whom political 
differences estrange. And political differ- 
ences were aggravated by personal misun- 
derstandings; and sometimes, even among 
those who had remained with him, Mr. 
Morley found the vacillations that come 
from the conflict of principle and personal 
ambition. 

In addition to all this, Mr. Morley is not 
of the temperament that feels itself quite at 
home in such an assembly as the House of 
Commons. He once said to a friend that 
there was an atmosphere of personal con- 
tention in the place which disgusted him. 
This was a characteristic saying from one 


whose conflicts had been the conflicts of the 
spirit rather than of the flesh—the conflicts 


with ideas, and not with men. And Mr. 
Morley, like many men accustomed to study 
and to probe ideas to their very roots, is de- 
void of the readiness and alertness of mind 
that are the special requisites of the House 
of Commons. 

And yet, curiously enough, Mr. Morley, 
who has done comparatively little in the 
House of Commons, has some of the gifts in 
a remarkable degree that make for success 
in political life in England. He is not only 
a good speaker: at times he can be well de- 
scribed as a great orator. To understand 
his powers it is necessary to see him on the 
platform, especially when he is surrounded 
by a sympathetic audience. Put this man 
before four or five thousand men, and all 
the hesitation, the self-distrust, the pained 
silence of the House of Commons, disappear, 
and he becomes one of those whose voice can 
sway the multitude at their own will. Often 
he holds such an audience spellbound for an 
hour or more, the slight form transforming 
itself into something impressive, vivid, in- 
spiring; the voice ringing with all the inner 
glow of the conviction, the strong emotion, 
the large vision of the man. And what is 
remarkable is that these speeches, while im- 
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pressing enormously the immediate audience 
before the speaker, are equally impressive to 
the much larger audience outside. The won- 
derful literary finish, the striking and origi- 
nal figures, the apt phrase, the homely sense 
in the midst of the brilliant eloquence, make 
Mr. Morley’s speeches the most widely read 
of any of his time, and the most keenly 
enjoyed. 

During the home-rule struggle it was the 
speeches of Mr. Morley—I had almost said, 
and his speeches alone—which profoundly 
impressed the public mind. In many of these 
speeches he spoke with the most eloquent 
words he has ever used. I will give just 
one specimen as illustrative of his platform 
eloquence. I give it the more confidently as 
I believe it is the passage which most com- 
mends itself to his own judgment. He was 
speaking in a great hall in the southern part 
of London; that hall is close to the asylum 
for the insane, known among Londoners 
as “ Bedlam”: 


Gentlemen, many of you will pass to-night on 
your way home the great hospital for sufferers 
from the most piteous and moving of all the 
calamities that affect our species—what the poet 
calls “the mind diseased.” Not so many years 
ago, within the mournful precincts of those asy- 
lums, the sufferers were chained to walls, were 
flogged, were starved, were shut up in strong 
dark rooms. We look back on these things in 
horror. We shudder to think that they went on 
even in our time. They have passed away. The 
barbarous engines of violence and restraint have 
vanished, with the blessed effect that just as the 
treatment has become more humane, so the man- 
agement has become easier, so have the chances 
of recovery and of cure become more hopeful. 
The analogy is applicable to the body politic. It 
is by a wise mildness that rulers minister to the 
mind diseased; it is by prudent lenity that you 
pluck from the memories of nations, as of men, a 
rooted sorrow; it is by conciliation, by justice, by 
speaking to the manhood in a people as in individ- 
uals, it is not by dungeons and chains, that you 
rase out the written troubles of the brain. They 
call their bill an engine for quenching a conflagra- 
tion. There is no conflagration. It is not that. 
The time was when the Irish peasants saw no light 
on their horizon save that which shone upon them 
from across the floods of the great Atlantic. But 
now they see a new light nearer home. They look 
no longer westward alone; they look eastward too. 
They see a beacon of hope and of sympathy from 
England which will not be put out. This ill- 
omened measure which we have begun our cam- 
paign against to-night is a measure for dashing 
out the beacon-light. It will fail. The light will 
still shine, and we English Liberals will never 
rest until the people of Ireland are no longer 
mocked, but enjoy the same reality of constitu- 











tional privileges and civil rights which have made 
the glory, the prosperity, and the strength of our 
own island. 


I have not said much about Mr. Morley as 
a writer; but my quotations from Mr. Morley 
as a speaker, to a certain extent, cover the 
same ground, for there is no man of our 
time whose spoken word so closely resembles 
his written word. Indeed, it is perhaps one 
of the reasons of that unreadiness which is 
the bane of his parliamentary life that he 
rarely rises to speak until he has first writ- 
ten out every syllable of what he is going 
tosay. But I must illustrate his style by an 
extract from one of his books. I take the 
following passage as characteristic, con- 
trasting the genius of Byron and Carlyle: 


In England the greatest literary organ of the 
Revolution was unquestionably Byron, whose 
genius, daring, and melodramatic lawlessness 
exercised what now seems such an amazing fas- 
cination over the least revolutionary of Euro- 
pean nations. Unfitted for scientific work, and full 
of ardor, Mr. Carlyle found his mission in rush- 
ing with all his might to the annihilation of this 
terrible poet, who, like some gorgon, hydra, or 
chimera dire planted at the gate, carried off a 
yearly tale of youths and virgins from the city. 
In literature only a revolutionist can thoroughly 
overpower a revolutionist. Mr. Carlyle had fully 
as much daring as Byron; his writing at its best, 
if without the many-eyed minuteness and sustain- 
ing, pulsing force of Byron, has still the full swell 
and tide and energy of genius; he is as lawless in 
his disrespect for some things established. He had 
the unspeakable advantage of being that which, 
though not in this sense, only his own favorite 
word of contempt describes, respectable; and, for 
another thing, of being ruggedly sincere. Carlyle 
is the male of Byronism. It is a Byronism with 
thew and sinew, bass pipe and shaggy bosom. 
There is the same grievous complaint against the 
time and its men and its spirit, something even of 
the same contemptuous despair, the same sense of 
the puniness of man in the center of a cruel and 
frowning universe; but there is in Carlylism a 
deliverance for it all—indeed, the only deliverance 
possible. Its despair is a despair without misery. 
Labor in a high spirit, duty done, and right ser- 
vice performed in a fortitudinous temper—here 
was, not indeed a way out, but a way of erect 
living within. 

Against Byronism the ordinary moralist and 
preacher could really do nothing, because Byron- 
ism was an appeal that lay in the regions of the 
mind, only accessible by one with an eye and a 
large poetic feeling for the infinite whole of 
things. It was not the rebellion only in “Man- 
fred,” nor the wit in “Don Juan,” nor the graceful 
melancholy of “Childe Harold,” which made their 
author an idol, and still make him one to multi- 
tudes of Frenchmen and Germans and Italians. 
One prime secret of it is the air and spaciousness, 
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the freedom and elemental grandeur of Byron. 
Who has not felt this to be one of the glories of 
Mr. Carlyle’s work, that it, too, is large and spa- 
cious, rich in the fullness of a sense of things un- 
known and wonderful, and even in the tiniest 
part showing us the stupendous and overwhelming 
whole? The magnitude of the universal forces 
enlarges the pettiness of man, and the smallness 
of his achievement and endurance takes a com- 
plexion of greatness for the vague immensity that 
surrounds and impalpably mixes with it. 

Remember further, that while in Byron the 
outcome of this was rebellion, in Carlyle its out- 
come is reverence, a noble mood, which is one of 
the highest predispositions of the English charac- 
ter. The instincts of sanctification rooted in Teu- 
tonic races, and which in the corrupt and unctuous 
forms of a mechanical religious profession are so 
revolting, were mocked and outraged, where they 
were not superciliously ignored, in every line of 
the one, while in the other they were enthroned 
under the name of Worship as the very key and 
center of the right life. The prophet who never 
wearies of declaring that “only in bowing down 
before the Higher does man feel himself exalted,” 
touched solemn organ notes, that awoke a response 
from dim religious depths, never reached by the 
stormy wailings of the Byronic lyre. The politi- 
cal side of the reverential sentiment is equally 
conciliated, and the prime business of individuals 
and communities pronounced to be the search 
after worthy objects, of this divine quality of 
reverence. While king’s cloaks and church tip- 
pets are never spared, still less suffered to protect 
the dishonor of ignoble wearers of them, the in- 
adequateness of aggression and demolition, the 
necessity of quiet order, the uncounted debt that 
we owe to rulers and to all sorts of holy and great 
men who have given this order to the world, all 
this brought repose and harmony into spirits that 
the hollow thunders of universal rebellion against 
tyrants and priests had worn into thinness and 
confusion. Again, at the bottom of the veriest 
frondeur with English blood in his veins, in his 
most defiant moment there lies a conviction that, 
after all, something known as common sense is the 
measure of life, and that to work hard is a demon- 
strated precept of common sense. Carlylism 
exactly hits this and brings it forward. We can- 
not wonder that Byronism was routed from the 
field. 


This specimen, and those I have elsewhere 
quoted, suffice to give a good idea of Mr. 
Morley’s style. Contemptuous of glitter, it 
is yet glowing; it has movement, variety, 
above all things the strong and palpable 
pulsation of inner passion. In this respect 
the style is not only the man, but the revela- 
tion of the man. It unveils him, so to speak, 
and shows how much of scorn, of indig- 
nation, of pity there are underneath his 
typically English reserve of manner and 
frigidity of look. 
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The position of Mr. Morley, like that of 
most politicians, varies constantly with the 
times and the seasons. Even since the earlier 
pages of this article were written Mr. Mor- 
ley has taken steps which have entirely 
transformed his relations to his own party. 
With Sir William Harcourt, as is known, 
he has separated himself from the official 
leaders of the Liberal party. It was a step 
which, whether right or wrong, —and this is 
not the place to discuss that question, —is 
very characteristic of the man, is in worthy 
accord with the whole bent and tradition of 
his life. There are two Englands, and never 
were the two in greater contrast and conflict 
than at thismoment. There is the England 
pushful, greedy of money, of power, of all 
the lusts of the flesh, the England of the 
bourse, of the race-course, of the gold-mine, 
of the battle-fields; or, to put it briefly and 
concretely, the England of the Rand and of 
Omdurman. And there is the other England, 
the England of the conventicle; of men who 
cling with something of narrowness and un- 
worldliness, and now and then of obscuran- 
tism, to tendencies that made the Roundhead 
the master, and for a time the tyrant, of 
England. Even when the voice of the one 
England is loudest, that of the other Eng- 
land is not altogether silent, though there 
are many epochs when the voice of the one 
rises so thunderous that it is difficult to.be- 
lieve in the existence of the other. 

We are passing through such an epoch 
now. The vast and rapid fortunes made in 
the Transvaal, the crowning triumph of 
Kitchener in Central Africa, the full spring- 
tide of prosperity, luxury, self-glorification, 
which all these things have produced, and 
which to-day make London, with its vast 
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hotels, its brilliant restaurants, its crowded 
race-courses, its glittering equipages, its 
frenzied pursuit of pleasure, the most luxuri- 
ous capital in the world—all these things 
have created an epoch in which the old 
puritanic spirit of England seems for the 
moment submerged and destroyed. And, by 
a curious coincidence, the Liberal party, 
which is by the very roots of its being 
largely arrayed against all these things, 
which finds its real inspiration, strength, 
and being in the modest bourgeois, the 
severe simplicity of the conventicle, and 
the simple homes of the poor, is at this mo- 
ment largely influenced by a man who is the 
very type and embodiment of all the other 
tendencies of the time. A lover of the race- 
course, a relative of the greatest financial 
house of our times, a friend of princes and 
a confidant of the court, an ardent imperi- 
alist, with a sincere and vehement faith in 
his race and in its mission of expansion and 
conquest, Lord Rosebery has, to a large ex- 
tent, arrayed the Liberal party on the side 
of that England of luxury and conquest and 
arrogance to which the Liberal party ought, 
in the natural course of things, to be opposed. 
One voice raises itself most eloquently 
against all these tendencies. It is the voice 
of a man who, having left all the churches 
and the chapels, yet retains their innermost 
faiths and tendencies. The conflict between 
Lord Rosebery and Mr. Morley is not a con- 
flict of persons nor of to-day, but a chapter, 
an episode, in a secular English struggle. 
By a strange paradox, the open and 
avowed iconoclast of the old dogmas is yet 
the most faithful exponent of their best and 
innermost tendencies. Mr. Morley is to-day 
England’s greatest nonconformist. 


CLIMAX. 
BY MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON. 


| ae! at the climax! 


Music, color, love, 


Mounting in triple blazoned majesty; 

Gift of the gods all other gifts above, 

So fell the golden Greeks of tragedy! 

Now, while the trumpets knock upon the gates; 
Now, while the crash of brass intoxicates! 

Dead at the climax! This is victory! 

His overturnéd chariot wins the race, 

As Death’s voice sweeps the field where mortals flee, 
And hoarse with blood-stained triumph cries, 


Dead at the climax! 
Dead at the climax! 


“Give place!” 
While with life elate, 
O supremest fate! 
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FRANKLIN AS POLITICIAN AND DIPLOMATIST. 
THE MANY-SIDED FRANKLIN. 


BY PAUL LEICESTER FORD, 
Author of “The True George Washington,” “The Honorable Peter Stirling,” etc. 


“HE first mistake in public business is 

the going into it,” remarked Poor Rich- 
ard, and the worldly-wise sage was speaking 
from the “experience” which keeps a “dear 
school,” for Franklin, when he penned the 
sentence, had been over twenty years a pub- 
lic servant. The admonition, however, was 
little heeded, for he continued to hold office 
almost unceasingly to the end of his days. 
“T have heard,” he said, “of some great man 
whose rule it was, with regard to offices, 
never to ask for them, and never to refuse them; 
to which I have always added, in my own 
practice, never to resign them.” On another 
occasion he asserted, not altogether truth- 
fully: “I never solicited for a public office, 
either for myself or any relation, yet I never 
refused one that I was capable of executing, 
when public service was in question; and I 
never bargained for salary, but contented 
myself with whatever my constituents were 
pleased to allow me.” 

Franklin’s entrance into politics may be 
said to date from his beginning to print 
the “Pennsylvania Gazette,” for he relates: 
“The leading men, seeing a newspaper now 
in the hands of one who could also handle a 
pen, thought it convenient to oblige and en- 
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courage me,” and they gave him, as already 
told, the public printing. The same year he 
secured the favor of the populace in another 


way. “About this time there was a cry 
among the people for more paper money,” 
and Franklin, taking advantage of it, “ wrote 
and printed an anonymous pamphlet . . . en- 
titled ‘The Nature and Necessity of a Paper- 
Currency,’” which “ was well receiv’d by the 
common people in general; but the rich men 
dislik’d it, for it increas’d and strengthen’d 
the clamor for more money, and they hap- 
pening to have no writers among them that 
were able to answer it, their opposition 
slacken’d, and the point was carried by a 
majority in the House.” In his twenty years’ 
active labor at his press, the printer suc- 
ceeded in making it a producer of wealth; 
but at this time he had yet to learn the les- 
son that value is made by material and labor, 
and not by words and promises. Later in life 
his intercourse with Hume, Price, Turgot, 
Mirabeau, and, most of all, with Adam Smith, 
who submitted each chapter of his “ Wealth 
of Nations,” “as he composed it,” to Franklin 
for discussion and criticism, opened his eyes 
to the truths that every paper dollar issued 
banishes or takes out of circulation a metal 
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one, so long as there is one left, and that be- 
yond that, however the printing-presses may 
be worked, there will be no more money, the 
total value of the mass decreasing as rapidly 
as the volume is swelled, and in excessive 
issues tending even to fall so sharply as to 
produce an actual contraction, not augmen- 
tation, in the standard of value. “I lament 
with you,” he told a friend, in speaking of 
the Continental cur- 
rency, “the many mis- 
chiefs, the injustice, 
the corruption of man- 
ners, etc., that at- 
tended a depreciating 
currency. It is some 
consolation to me, that 
I washed my hands of 
that evil by predicting 
it in Congress, and 
proposing means that 
would have been effec- 
tual to prevent it, if 
they had been adopted. 
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another note, expressing strongly my sense of 
the favour. When we next met in the House, he 
spoke to me (which he had never done before), and 
with great civility; and he ever after manifested 
a readiness to serve me on all occasions, so that 
we became great friends, and our friendship con- 
tinued to his death. This is another instance of 
the truth of an old maxim I had learned, which 
says: “* He that has once done you a kindness will be 
more ready to do you another, than he whom you 
yourself have obliged.” And 
it shows how much more 
+3 . profitable it is prudently 
43 to remove, than to resent, 
: return, and continue in- 
imical proceedings. 


“TIT now began,” 
Franklin relates, “to 
turn my thoughts a lit- 
tle to public affairs,” 
and in succession set 
about methods~ for 
bettering the city 
watch, the fire service, 
and, somewhat later, 
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Subsequentoperations, 
that I have executed, 
demonstrate that my 
plan was practicable; 
but it was unfortunate- 
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the cleaning and pav- 
ing of the streets. In 
1737, as already told, he 
was made postmaster 
of Philadelphia, which 
brought him forward 
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ly rejected.” 

However erroneous 
the economic views of 
the young _ printer 
might be, they brought 
Franklin into political 
notice, and in 1736 he 
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yet more prominently. 
But most of all it was 
his pamphlet, “Plain 
Truth,” which, though 
it “bore somewhat 
hard on both parties 

. had the happi- 








was chosen clerk of 
the General Assembly 
“without opposition” 
—a place of value aside 
from its salary, he 
states, because it gave him “a better oppor- 
tunity of keeping up an interest among the 
members, which secur’d to me the business 
of printing the votes, laws, paper money, 
and other occasional jobbs for the public, 
that, on the whole, were very profitable.” The 
year following he was reappointed, but not 
unanimously, “a new member” making “a 
long speech against” him. This opposition 
disturbed the office-holder, and he sought to 
placate its originator, not by “servile re- 
spect,” but by a very typical artifice: 


Having heard that he had in his library a certain 
very scarce and curious book, I wrote a note to 
him, expressing my desire of perusing that book, 
and requesting he would do me the favour of lend- 
ing it to me for a few days. He sent it immedi- 
ately, and I return’d it in about a week with 
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“MODEST ENQUIRY INTO THE NATURE 
AND NECESSITY OF A PAPER-CURRENCY.” 

GINAL IN THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


ness not to give much 
offence to either,” that 
may be said to have 
made a public man 
of him. “The share I had in the late Asso- 
ciation, and so forth,” he wrote, “having 
given me a little present run of popularity, 
there was a pretty general intention of choos- 
ing me a representative of the city at the 
next election of Assemblymen; but I have 
desived all my friends who spoke to me about 
it to discourage it, declaring that I should 
not serve if chosen.” His wish to keep out 
of office was idle, however. The governor 
made him a justice of the peace. This office, 
Franklin says, “I try’d a little, by attend- 
ing a few courts, and sitting on the bench 
to hear causes; but finding that more 
knowledge of the common law than I pos- 
sess’d was necessary to act in that station 
with credit, I gradually withdrew from it.” 
The corporation of the city elected him to 
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the common council, and later to the office 
of alderman, an honor of which his mother 
doubtingly wrote: “I am glad to hear you 
are so well respected in your town for them 
to choose you an Alderman, altho’ I don’t 
know what it means, or what the better you 
will be of it besides the honour of it.” Nor 
did his plea avail to save him from election 
to the Assembly, for “the citizens at large 
chose me a burgess to represent them,” and 
“my election to this 
trust was repeated 
every year for ten 
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the frontiersmen, chiefly Scotch-Irish, be- 
lieving that the Quaker influence in the As- 
sembly prevented proper measures being 
taken for the defense of the borders from 
the hostile Indians, deliberately massacred a 
small village, men, women, and children, of 
peaceful and semi-civilized Indians in the in- 
terior of the colony, the remnants of the tribe 
which had welcomed and made the treaty 
with Penn, their only crime, as Franklin 
said, being that “they 
had a_ reddish-brown 
skin and black hair.” 






years, without my ever 
asking any elector for 
his vote, or signifying, 
either directly or in- 
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The brutality of the 
deed fired Franklin, 
and he wrote an ac- 
count of it, perhaps 





directly, any desire of 
being chosen.” Despite 
his endeavors to escape 
the office, he confesses 
that the “station was 
agreeable to me, as I 
was at length tired 
with sitting there to 
hear debates, in which, 
as clerk, I could take no 
part, and which were 
often so unentertain- 
ing that I was induc’d 
to amuse myself with 
making magic squares 
or circles, or any thing 
to avoid weariness.” 
From this election 
to the Assembly dates 
the real beginning of 
Franklin as a political 
influence, yet in a very 
brief space of time he 
made himself one of 
the dominant factors. 
Entering the arena on 
the question of pub- 
lic defense, he was quickly in opposition to 
the Penn brothers, the proprietors of the 
colony, the moot point being the question of 
taxing the proprietary lands. The popular 
view was that their lands should bear an 
equal share, and Franklin became the leader 
of the party advocating this, his chief oppo- 
nents being the office-holders and gentry; 
and for years the contest was waged, with a 
bitterness and vituperation unexampled in 
colonial politics, without the aristocratic 
party being able to defeat him or to pre- 
vent him from carrying his measures. At 
last, however, aided by some assistance from 
him, they compassed their endeavor. In 1764 
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the most righteously 
angry paper he ever 
penned, in which he 
mercilessly lashed and 
well-nigh cursed “the 
Christian white savages 
of Peckstang and 
Donegal.” This was 
enough to consolidate 
the Presbyterian party, 
not merely on the 
frontier, but in the 
city, against him, and 
in the election of 1764 
im, they united themselves 
i with the proprietary 
4: faction. “You can 
Hi scarcely conceive,” he 
mi told a friend, “the 

| number of bitter ene- 
mies that little piece 
has raised me among 
the Irish Presbyte- 
rians.” Another publi- 
cation of Franklin’s, 
too, served to gain the 
coalition of yet a third 
class of voters. Some years before, in a 
strictly scientific pamphlet, he had philoso- 
phized on the question of immigration, and 
asked, “Why should the Palatine boors be 
suffered to swarm into our settlements, and, 
by herding together, establish their lan- 
guage and manners, to the exclusion of 
ours? Why should Pennsylvania, founded 
by the English, become a colony of aliens, 
who will shortly be so numerous as to Ger- 
manize us?” This was reprinted now to in- 
jure him with that people, and succeeded 
only too well. Yet, though the Irish and 
German votes were thus united against him, 
—a combination almost unfailingly success- 
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ful in America,—and though he was pelted 
with pamphlets, broadsides, and caricatures 
impugning his every public act and laying 
bare his private life, his hold was so great 
with the masses that he would have been 
reélected but for an error of judgment in 
the party managers. A graphic account of 
the struggle was written by a Pennsylvanian: 

The poll was opened about 9 in the morn- 
ing, the lst of October, and the steps so 
crowded, till between 11 and 12 at night, that at 
no time a person could get upin less than a quar- 
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to be in a minority?” Yet, though defeat is 
hardest to the most successful, he seems to 
have taken it well. “ Mr. Franklin,” continued 
the above narrator, “ died likea philosopher”; 
and writing of his opposition to the Paxton 
rioters, and of the resulting political effect, 
the defeated assemblyman said: “I had, by 
this transaction, made myself many enemies 
among the populace; and the governor (with 
whose family our public disputes had long 
placed me in an unfriendly light, and the 
services I had lately rendered him not being 
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ter of an hour from his entrance at the bottom, 
for they could go no faster than the whole column 
moved. About 3 in the morning, the advocates 
for the new ticket moved for a close, but (O! 
fatal mistake!) the old hands kept it open, as they 
had a reserve of the aged and lame, which could 
not come in the crowd, and were called up and 
brought out in chairs and litters, &c., and some 
who needed no help, between 3 and 6 o’clock, about 
200 voters. As both sides took care to have spies 
all night, the alarm was given to the new ticket 
men; horsemen and footmen were immediately 
dispatched to Germantown, &c., and by 9 or 10 
o’clock they began to pour in, so that after the 
move for a close, 7 or 800 votes were procured; 
about 500 or near it of which were for the new 
ticket, and they did not close till 3 in the after- 
noon, and it took them till 1 next day to count 
them off. 


The incident is one of peculiar interest, 
because it is the only time Franklin ever 
failed of an election, and, indeed, his politi- 
cal success was so uniform that a Quaker 
demanded of a mutual acquaintance, “ Friend 
Joseph, didst thee ever know Dr. Franklin 


of the kind that make a man acceptable), 
thinking it a favorable opportunity, joined 
the whole weight of the proprietary interest 
to get me out of the Assembly; which was 
accordingly effected at the last election, by 
a majority of about twenty-five in four thou- 
sand voters.” 

The triumph to the proprietary party was 
more apparent than real: though they had 
succeeded in defeating Franklin, they had 
not been able to beat his party, for “the 
other Counties returned nearly the same 
members who had served them before, so 
that the old faction” had “still a considera- 
ble majority in the House.” The Assembly, 
therefore, when met, chose Franklin its 
agent to go to Great Britain with a petition 
to the king that he end the proprietary gov- 
ernment; so all his opponents had accom- 
plished was to place him in a position to do 
them infinitely more injury than would have 
been possible had he been reélected to the 
Assembly. 

Once already Franklin had been appointed 




















agent of the colony for a similar service, and 
the importance of these two visits to Great 
Britain is scarcely to be magnified. It was 
not that he was able to accomplish all he 
endeavored for his colony, though in the 
first mission he had been fairly successful, 
but that they brought him into relations 
with many of the leading men in England, 
immeasurably broadened his horizon, and 
trained him in diplomacy. When in 1776 
Congress sent him across the water to enter 
into relations with France, it was not a 
raw, untrained negotiator who went, but 
one schooled by fourteen years of the most 
difficult kind of diplomatic service; for 
colony agents, unlike foreign ministers, were 
compelled to plead their causes and compass 
their ends without the argument of the 
armies and fleets which are so influential a 
factor in international disputes. Yet so suc- 
cessfully did he perform this difficult task 
that Pennsylvania rechose him year after 
year, and in succession Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, and Georgia voted him their agent, 
so that in time he came to be the represen- 
tative of four of the colonies. 

Warmly attached as Franklin was to 
Pennsylvania, he seems never to have been 
swayed by local-interests, as was so common 
in his time. As early as 1751 he foresaw that 
a union of the colonies was necessary, and 
was thinking out methods for overcoming 
provincial prejudices and antipathies, while 
marveling that the “Six Nations of igno- 
rant savages should be capable of forming 
a scheme for such an union, and be able to 
execute it in such a manner, as that it has 
subsisted ages, and appears indissoluble; and 
yet that a like union should be impracticable 
for ten or a dozen English colonies, to whom 
it is more necessary and must be more advan- 
tageous, and who cannot be supposed to 
want an equal understanding of their inter- 
ests.” When news came, early in 1754, that 
the French had driven the English from the 
forks of the Monongahela, he wrote an edito- 
rial comment, in which he warned the people 
that the enemy would never have dared to 
commit the aggression but for the “present 
disunited state of the British Colonies, and 
the extreme Difficulty of bringing so many 
different Governments and Assemblies to 
agree to any speedy and effectual Measures 
for our common Defence and Security; 
while our Enemies have the very great Ad- 
vantage of being under one Direction, with 
one Council, and one Purse.” Then he added 
a cut symbolizing the condition, which at- 
tained such instant popularity that it was 
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frequently reprinted, and which again was 
used with telling effect at the outbreak of 
the Revolution, and when the Federal Con- 
stitution was under discussion. 

Only a few days after this warning, Frank- 
lin went to work to put his idea into concrete 
form. He had been named one of the com- 
missioners to negotiate a war alliance with 
the Six Nations, and “on his way to the 
meeting,” so he states, 


I projected and drew a plan for the union of all 
the colonies under one government, so far as 
might be necessary for defense, and other impor- 
tant general purposes . . . By this plan the gen- 
eral government was to be administered by ‘a 
president-general, appointed and supported by the 
crown, and a grand council was to be chosen by 
the representatives of the people of the several 
colonies, met in their respective assemblies . . . 
Many objections and difficulties were started, but 
at length they were all overcome, and the plan 
was unanimously agreed to, and copies ordered to 
be transmitted to the Board of Trade and to the 
assemblies of the several provinces. Its fate was 
singular: the assemblies did not adopt it, as they 
all thought there was too much prerogative in it, 
and in England it was judg’d to have too much 
of the democratic. . . . The different and con- 
trary reasons of dislike to my plan make me 
suspect that it was really the true medium; and 
I am still of opinion it would have been happy for 
both sides the water if it had been adopted. The 
colonies, so united, would have been sufficiently 
strong to have defended themselves; there would 
then have been no need of troops from England; 
of course, the subsequent pretence for taxing 
America, and the bloody contest it occasioned, 
would have been avoided. But such mistakes are 
not new: history is full of the errors of states and 
princes. 


Franklin was too inherently the statesman 
not to look further than the mere union of 
the American colonies, and almost from his 
entrance into public affairs he was consider- 
ing the relation between the colonies and 
the mother-country, and striving to find 
means to maintain it. Years before ill feel- 
ing had been developed, he declared: “I 
have long been of opinion, that the founda- 
tions of the future grandeur and stability 
of the British Empire lie in America; and 
though, like other foundations, they are low 
and little now, they are, nevertheless, broad 
and strong enough to support the greatest 
political structure that human wisdom ever 
yet erected.” “With the increase of the 
colonies,” he predicted, “a vast demand is 
growing for British manufactures, a glorious 
market wholly in the power of Britain, in 
which foreigners cannot interfere, which will 
increase in a short time even beyond her 
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power of supplying, though her whole trade 
should be to her colonies; therefore, Britain 
should not too much restrain manufactures 
in her colonies. A wise and good mother 
will not do it. To distress is to weaken, and 
weakening the children weakens the whole 
family.” And with true prescience he wrote: 


It has long appeared to me that the only true 
British policy was that which aimed at the good 
of the whole British empire, not that which sought 
the advantage of one part in the disadvantage of 
the others; therefore all measures of procuring 
gain to the mother country arising from loss to 
her colonies, and all of gain to the colonies aris- 
ing from or occasioning loss to Britain, especially 
where the gain was small and the loss great, every 
abridgment of the power of the mother country, 
where that power was not prejudicial to the 
liberties of the colonists, and every diminution 
of the privileges of the colonists, where they 
were not prejudicial to the welfare of the mo- 
ther country, I, in my own mind, condemned 
as improper, partial, unjust, and mischievous, 
tending to create dissensions, and weaken that 
union on which the strength, solidity, and dura- 
tion of the empire greatly depended. 


As this implied, Franklin was a warm 
partizan of the connection between Great 
Britain and her colonies. Even after the 


Stamp and Revenue acts should have shown 


him how selfishly bent on her own narrow 
interest the mother-country was, he ascribed 
those measures solely to a corrupt Parlia- 
ment, and expressed the hope that “ nothing 
that has happened, or may happen, will 
diminish in the least our loyalty to our 
Sovereign, or affection for this nation in 
general. I can scarcely conceive a King of 
better dispositions, of more exemplary vir- 
tues, or more truly desirous of promoting the 
welfare of all his subjects. The experience 
we have had of the family in the two preced- 
ing mild reigns, and the good temper of our 
young princes, so far as can yet be discov- 
ered, promise us a continuance of this feli- 
city.” As for the colonies, he said: “They 
had not only a respect, but an affection for 
Great Britain; for its laws, its customs and 
manners, and even a fondness for its fash- 
ions, that greatly increased the commerce. 
Natives of Britain were always treated with 
particular regard. To be an Old-England man 
was, of itself, a character of some respect, 
and gave a kind of rank among us.” Thus 
he wrote when America was ablaze with op- 
position to the parliamentary acts, but still 
he could assert: 


And yet there remains among the people so 
much respect, veneration, and affection for Brit- 
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ain, that, if cultivated prudently, with a kind 
usage and tenderness for their privileges, they 
might be easily governed still for ages, without 
force or any considerable expense. But I do not 
see here a sufficient quantity of the wisdom that 
is necessary to produce such a conduct, and | 
lament the want of it. 


In answer to the charge that the colonies 
desired independence, he ‘replied: “The 
Americans have too much love for their 
mother country,” and he assured Lord Chat- 
ham “that, having more than once travelled 
almost from one end of the continent to the 
other, and kept a great variety of company, 
eating, drinking, and conversing with them 
freely, I never had heard in any conversation 
from any person, drunk or sober, the least 
expression of a wish for a separation, or hint 
that such a thing would be advantageous to 
America.” 

Feeling this strong loyalty himself, Frank- 
lin worked unendingly to prevent the breach. 
Convinced as he was that “the government 
cannot long be maintained without the 
union” of the two, he retorted, when it was 
urged that in time the colonies by their 
growth would become the dominant half: 
“Which is best, (supposing your case)—to 
have a total separation, or a change of the 
seat of government?” Early and late he 
preached the necessity of a closer union, 
but it fell on ears deafened by self and 
immediate interests, and he was forced to 
acknowledge that all his arguments were in 
vain, for 

The Parliament here do at present think too 
highly of themselves to admit representatives from 
us, if we should ask it; and, when they will be de- 
sirous of granting it, we shall think too highly of 
ourselves to accept it. It would certainly con- 
tribute to the strength of the whole, if Ireland 
and all the dominions were united and consolidated 
under one common council for general purposes, 
each retaining its particular council or parliament 
for its domestic concerns. But this should have 
been early provided for. In the infancy of our 
foreign establishments it was neglected, or was 
not thought of. And now the affair is nearly in 
the situation of Friar Bacon’s project of making 
a brazen wall round England for its eternal se- 
curity. His servant, Friar Bungey, slept while 
the brazen head, which was to dictate how it 
might be done, said Time is, and Time was. He 
only waked to hear it say, Time is past. An ex- 
plosion followed, that tumbled their house about 
the conjurer’s ears. 


“If such an union,” he argued, “were now 
established (which methinks it highly imports 
this country to establish) it would probably 
subsist as long as Britain shall continue a 











nation. This people, however, is too proud, 
and too much despises the Americans, to 
bear the thought of admitting them to such 
an equitable participation in the government 
of the whole.” “Every man in England,” he 
complained, “seems to consider himself as a 
piece of a sovereign over America; seems to 
jostle himself into the throne with the King, 
and talks of our subjects in the colonies,” and 
with real indignation he charged that “an- 
gry writers use their utmost efforts to per- 
suade us that this war with the colonies (for 
a war it will be) is a national cause, when in 
fact it is a ministerial one.” The British, he 
maintained,“ have no idea that any people can 
act from any other principle but that of in- 
terest; and they believe that three pence in 
a pound of tea, of which one does perhaps 
drink ten pounds in 
a year, is sufficient to 
overcome all the pa- 
triotism of an Amer- 
ican.” 

In noting, however, 
that “the English feel 
but they do not see; 
that is, they are sensi- 
ble of inconveniences 
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“ And so we shall go on injuring and provok- 
ing each other instead of cultivating that 
good-will and harmony so necessary to the 
general welfare.” 

Again and again he begged the extremists 
in Massachusetts not to excite the people, 
for all the ends desired could be gained by 
peaceful methods far more certainly than by 
law-breaking and violence. “In the meantime 
I must hope that great care will be taken to 
keep our people quiet,” he advised, “since 
nothing is more wished for by our enemies 
than, by insurrections, we should give a good 
pretence for increasing the military among 
us, and putting us under more severe re- 
straints.” His fear, he declared, was 

That imprudencies on both sides may, step by 
step, bring on the most mischievous consequences. 
It is imagined here, that 
this act will enforce im- 
mediate compliance; and, 
if the people should 
be quiet, content them- 
selves with the laws they 
have, and let the matter 
rest, till in some future 
war the King, wanting 
aids from them, and find- 
ing himself restrained in 





when they are present, 
but do not take suffi- 
cient care to prevent 
them,” he was too in- 
herently fair-minded 
not to acknowledge 
the faults of the colonies as well, and 
especially of those politicians who were 
striving to foment divisions. “I think the 
New Yorkers have been very discreet in 
forbearing to write and publish against the 
late act of Parliament,” he wrote to a friend 
in America. “I wish the Boston people had 
been as quiet, since Governor Bernard has 
sent over all their violent papers to the min- 
istry, and wrote them word that he daily ex- 
pected a rebellion.” When the mob in Boston 
destroyed the tea, he grieved over a law- 
lessness which had “united all parties in 
England against the American cause”; and 
though he was the agent for Massachusetts, 
he risked his position by honestly telling the 
leaders in that province that “I cannot but 
hope that the affair of the tea will have been 
considered in the Assembly before this time, 
and satisfaction proposed if not made; for 
such a step will remove much of the prejudice 
now entertained against us, and put us again 
on a fair footing in contending for our old 
privileges as occasion may require.” When 
his advice was disregarded he complained: 
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his legislation by the act 
as much as the people, 
shall think fit by his min- 
isters to propose the re- 
peal, the Parliament will 
be greatly disappointed; 
and perhaps it may take 
this turn. I wish nothing worse may happen. 


If but the people could be kept quiet for 
a time, Franklin held, the outcome could 
not be doubtful. “It must be evident,” he 
affirmed, “that by our rapidly increasing 
strength, we shall soon become of so much 
importance that none of our just claims of 
privilege will be, as heretofore, unattended 
to, nor any security we can wish for our 
rights be denied us.” So he counseled even 
a submission to the parliamentary encroach- 
ments, certain that their period must be 
brief. 


The colonies are rapidly increasing in wealth 
and numbers [he pointed out]. In the last war 
they maintained an army of twenty-five thousand. 
A country able to do that is no contemptible ally. 
In another war they may perhaps do twice as 
much with equal ease. Whenever a war happens 
our aid will be wished for, our friendship desired 
and cultivated, our good-will courted. Then is the 
time to say, “ Redress our grievances. -You take 
money from us by force, and now you ask it of 
voluntary grant. You cannot have it both ways. 
If you choose to have it without our consent, you 
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must go on taking it in that way, and be con- 
tent with what little you can so obtain. If you 
would have our free gifts, desist from your com- 
pulsive methods, and acknowledge our rights, 
and secure our future enjoyment of them.” Our 
claims will then be attended to, and our com- 
plaints regarded. 


However much he might counsel moderate 
opposition and even temporary submission, 
he did so because he believed it the most cer- 
tain way of obtaining justice from Great 
Britain, and not because he thought her 
conduct either prudent or justifiable. Long 
before the attempt to tax the colonies, and, 
so far as known, before any other American 
had protested against such a course, he 
claimed that “It is supposed to be an un- 
doubted right of Englishmen not to be taxed 
but by their own consent given through their 
representatives.” , 

His opposition to parliamentary taxation 
began with the earliest attempt. Toa friend 
he wrote: “Depend upon it, my good neigh- 
bour, I took every step in my power to pre- 
vent the passing of the Stamp Act. Nobody 
could be more concerned and interested than 
myself, to oppose it sincerely and heartily. 
But the tide was too strong against us. The 
nation was provoked by American claims of 
independence, and all parties joined in resolv- 
ing by this act to settle the point. We might 
as well have hindered the sun’s setting. That 
we could not do. But since it is down, my 
friend, and it may be long before it rises 
again, let us make as good a night of it as 
we can.” When, contrary to his expectation, 
the colonies refused to allow the act to be 
enforced, and a movement to repeal the act 
began, he told another: “ You guessed aright 
in supposing that I would not be a mute in 
that play. I was extremely busy, attending 
members of both Houses, informing, explain- 
ing, consulting, disputing, in a continual 
hurry from morning till night, till the affair 
was happily ended. During the course of its 
being called before the House of Commons, 
I spoke my mind pretty freely. Enclosed I 
send you the imperfect account that was 
taken of that examination.” 

How strongly he felt the rights of his 
native land was shown by something else 
he wrote at this time, in which he asserted 
that: 


I can only judge of others by myself. I have 
some little property in America. I will freely 
spend nineteen shillings in the pound to defend 
the right of giving or refusing the other shilling, 
and, after all, if I cannot defend that right, I can 
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retire cheerfully with my little family into the 
boundless woods of America, which are sure to 
afford freedom and subsistence to any man who 
can bait a hook or pull a trigger. 


While other pleaders of the American 
cause were striving to explain previous 
acquiescences in parliamentary legislation, 
he saw the futility of such attempts, and 
took up the one consistent position: “The 
more I have thought and read on the sub- 
ject, the more I find myself confirmed in 
opinion that no middle doctrine can be well 
maintained, I mean not clearly with intelli- 
gible arguments. Something might be made 
of either of the extremes; that Parliament 
has a power to make all laws for us, or that 
it has a power to make no laws for us; and 
I think the arguments for the latter more 
numerous and weighty than those for the 
former.” This doctrine was so in advance 
of what even the most extreme partizans of 
American rights thought of asserting that 
Franklin never advocated it publicly. On the 
contrary, he was prepared to accept any 
compromise which would satisfy the two 
countries, his purpose being to bring about 
a return of good feeling. 

Undoubtedly this desire to keep a middle 
ground was partly induced by his dual office- 
holding, for in these years in which he 
labored so unceasingly to prevent separation 
he held the royal office of joint Deputy Post- 
master-General from the crown, and several 
agencies from the colonies, and Franklin 
loved public office too well to wish to risk 
the loss of either. So strong, in fact, was the 
itch that, upon it being hinted to him that 
he might be given a better crown position 
than that he held, he did everything in his 
power to gain the favor of those in office. 
A vague message from the Duke of Grafton 
suggesting this as a possibility was sufficient 
to make Franklin assure the go-between, to 
use his own words: 


I was extremely sensible of the Duke’s good- 
ness . . . and very thankful for his favorable 
disposition towards me; that, having lived long 
in England, and contracted a friendship and affec- 
tion for many persons here, it could not but be 
agreeable to me to remain among them some time 
longer, if not for the rest of my life; and that 
there was no nobleman to whom I could, from 
sincere respect for his great abilities and amia- 
ble qualities, so cordially attach myself, or to 
whom I should so willingly be obliged for the 
provision he mentioned, as to the Duke of Graf- 
ton, if his Grace should think I could, in any 
station where he might place me, be serviceable 
to him and to the public. 
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As if this was not a sufficient forgetting 
of his own aphorism that “a ploughman on 
his legs is worthier than a nobleman on his 
knees,” for some weeks he left no stone un- 
turned to cultivate the ministry. Acting on 
advice, “I accordingly called at the Duke’s 
and left my card; and when I went next to 
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the treasury, his Grace not being there, Mr. 
Cooper carried me to Lord North, chancellor 
of the exchequer, who said very obligingly, 
after talking of some American affairs, ‘ I 
am told by Mr. Cooper that you are not un- 
willing to stay with us. I hope we shall find 
some way of making it worth your while.’ I 
thanked his Lordship, and said I should stay 
with pleasure, if I could any ways be useful 
to government. He made me a compliment 
and I took my leave . . . The Thursday fol- 
lowing . . . I received another note from 
VoL. LVILI.—104, 
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Mr. Cooper, directing me to be at the Duke 
of Grafton’s next morning, whose porter had 
orders to let me in. I went accordingly, and 
was immediately admitted. But his Grace 
being then engaged in some unexpected 
business, with much condescension and po- 
liteness made that an apology for his not 
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discoursing with me then, but wished me to 
be at the treasury at twelve the next Tues- 
day. I went accordingly, when Mr. Cooper 
told me something had called the Duke into 
the country, and the board was put off, which 
was not known till it was too late to send me 
word; but he was glad I was come, as he 
might then fix another day for me to go again 
with him into the country. . . . He assures 
me the Duke has it at heart to do some- 
thing for me.” All the office-seeker’s com- 
plaisance, however, proved but a waste of 
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time. “Instead of my being appointed to a 
new Office,” he had to tell his son, “there has 
been a motion made to deprive me of that I 
now hold, and, I believe, for the same reason, 
though that was not the reason given out, 
viz., my being too much of an American.” 
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Once assured that he was to receive no new 
appointment, there was an amusing change 
in his attitude. 


I am now grown too old to be ambitious of such 
a station as that which you say has been men- 
tioned [he wrote]. Repose is more fit for me, and 
much more suitable to my wishes. There is no 
danger of such a thing being offered to me, and I 
am sure I shall never ask it. But even if it were 
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offered, I certainly could not accept it, to act 
under such instructions as I know must be given 
with it. 

Whether love of country or love of office 
was the governing motive for his endeavors 
to maintain or restore concord, he narrowly 
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escaped the usual fate of the go-between. 
Because he counseled acquiescence in the 
Stamp Act, and had a friend nominated to 
a stamp commissionership, he was deemed in 
America to be little better than a traitor, 
and popular anger against him was so fanned 
by his political opponents that there was 
danger for a time of a mob taking vengeance 
on his family and property. 
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Fortunately for Franklin, he was sum- 
moned before Parliament and questioned, 
at the time that body was considering the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, and he published 
this “Examination” in a pamphlet, which 
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proved remarkably popular, quieted the furor 
against him, and once more brought him 
into favor. 

Despite this self-vindication, as he con- 
tinued to counsel moderate measures, Frank- 
lin was from this time mistrusted by such 
Whigs as James Otis, Samuel Adams, John 
Dickinson, R. H. Lee, and other extremists, 
and they did not consider him as belonging 
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to their party. Yet this did not gain him 
favor with the government party in Great 
Britain, and after years of labor he could 
only describe his position as follows: 

Being born and bred in one of the countries, 
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and having lived long and made many agreeable 
connexions of friendship in the other, I wish all 
prosperity to both; but I have talked and written 
so much and so long on the subject, that my 
acquaintance are weary of hearing, and the pub- 
lic of reading, any more of it, which begins to 
make me weary of talking and writing; especially 
as I do not find that I have gained any point in 
either country, except that of rendering myself 
suspected by my impartiality; —in England, of 
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being too much an American, and in America, 
of being too much an Englishman. 


It was in 1774 that the maintenance of 
this mediatorial position was made impossible 
to him by a famous sequence of events. Com- 
plaining to “a gentleman of character and 
distinction” of the sending of troops to 
Boston, and the other repressive measures, 
Franklin was assured that none of them 
originated with the ministry, but were “so- 
licited and obtained by some of the most re- 
spectable of the Americans themselves, as 
necessary measures for the welfare of that 
country.” Upon Franklin doubting his state- 
ment, “he called on me some days after and 
produced to me . . . letters from Lieuten- 
ant Governor Hutchinson, Secretary Oliver 
and others,” recommending the sending of 
troops and men-of-war, and advising, that in 
the colonies “ there must be an abridgment of 
what are called English liberties.” “Though 
astonished, I could not but confess myself 
convinced.” With these in his possession, the 
colony agent believed it possible to bring 
about a reconciliation, and he begged permis- 
sion to let his countrymen know of their exis- 
tence, for he honestly believed that this would 
end the ill feeling against Great Britain, and 
place it instead upon the shoulders of the 
letter-writers. In this judgment he was en- 
tirely correct, for he was shortly able to write 
the colonial secretary that “a sincere dispo- 
sition prevails in the people there to be on 
good terms with the mother country . . . and 
it is said that having immediately discovered, 
as they think, the authors of their grievances 
to be some of their own people, their resent- 
ment against Britain is thence much abated.” 

Unfortunately for the hope of the colony 
agent, the British ministry, which for years 
had been vacillating in the policy to be pur- 
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sued as regards America, was at that mo- 
ment in one of its numerous periods of reac- 
tion, and, with a folly which to-day seems 
unbelievable, instead of availing itself of 
this opportunity, it sought to use it as a 
means of destroying the one American who 
had consistently striven to heal the breach. 
Upon a hearing before the Privy Council of 
a petition from Massachusetts Bay for the 
removal from office of the writers of these 
criminatory letters, instead of dealing with 
the petition, the solicitor-general, Alexander 
Wedderburn, launched into a savage personal 
attack upon Franklin, whom he charged with 
having obtained the letters by fraud, if not 
by theft. 


I hope, my Lords [he said], you will mark and 
brand the man, for the honor of this country, of 
Europe, and of mankind. Private correspondence 
has hitherto been held sacred, in times of the 
greatest party rage, not only in politics but reli- 
gion. He has forfeited all the respect of societies 
and of men. Into what companies will he here- 
after go with an unembarrassed face, or the hon- 
est intrepidity of virtue? Men will watch him 
with a jealous eye; they will hide their papers 
from him, and lock up their escritoires. He will 
henceforth esteem it a libel to be called a man of 
letters; homo TRIUM [that is, FUR, or thief literarum! 


Then, after reasserting the sacredness of 
a private correspondence, he continued: 


This property is as sacred and as precious 
to Gentlemen of integrity, as their family plate 
or jewels are. And no man who knows the 
Whatelys, will doubt, but that they would much 
sooner have chosen, that any person should have 
taken their plate and sent it to Holland for his 
avarice, than that he should have secreted the 
letters of their friends, their brother’s friend, and 
their father’s friend, and sent them away to Bos- 
ton to gratify an enemy’s malice. . . . A foreign 
Ambassador when residing here, just before the 
breaking out of a war, or upon particular occa- 

sions, may bribe a villain to steal or betray 
any state papers; he is under the command of 
another state, and is not amenable to the laws 
of the country where he resides; and the se- 
cure exemption from punishment may induce 
a laxer morality. But Mr. Franklin, what- 
ever he may teach the people at Boston, 
while he is here at least is a subject. 


There has been much discussion as to 
whether Franklin acted honorably in 
transmitting these letters, which might 
have been saved had his own simple 
statement been properly weighed. The 
letters were shown him by a personal 
friend, a member of Parliament, “whom 
I am not at present permitted to 
name,” but who, Franklin asserts, was 
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“a gentleman of character and distinction.” 
The colony agent, deeming it “my duty to 
give my constituents intelligence of such 
importance to their affairs,” finally won from 
this friend the privilege of sending the let- 
ters to the Massachusetts leaders. It is 
clear, therefore, that he had no reason to 
believe that they had been wrongfully ob- 
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at his disposal, wholly unjustifiable, and 
would have been without weight but for 
the circumstances which produced it, for 
his speech was in truth but the expression, 
Franklin says, of “a courtclamor . . . raised 


against me as an incendiary.” “And the de- 
crying and the vilifying of the people of that 
country, and me as their agent among the 
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tained, or that his friend had not the right to 
allow him to transmit them; on the contrary, 
he declared that “he came by them honor- 
ably.” If blame there is, it must rest on this 
still unknown man, and Franklin, in bearing 
all the vituperation which was heaped upon 
him, was but sacrificing himself to shield 
another. The probabilities favor the view 
that this was William Strahan, whose posi- 
tion as printer to the king made it neces- 
sary that his share should remain unknown. 

Wedderburn’s attack was, with the facts 


rest, was quite a court measure.” His asser- 
tions are proved by the conduct of the Privy 
Council, for, without even a pretense of judg- 
ing the cause before them, during Wedder- 
burn’s speech “all the members of the 
Council, the President himself (Lord Gower) 
not excepted, frequently laughed outright.” 
Another eye-witness states that “he made 
them so far forget themselves, and the char- 
acter in which they officiated, as to cry out, 
‘Hear him! Hear him!’” and Franklin speaks 
of their frequently breaking into applause. 
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One of the ablest lawyers of the period, and 
one fitted to hold the scales impartially, in 
his account of the trial, said: “I had the 
grievous mortification to hear Mr. Wedder- 
burn wandering from the proper question 
before their Lordships, pour forth such a 
torrent of virulent abuse on Dr. Franklin as 
never before took place within the compass 
of my knowledge of judicial proceedings, his 
reproaches appearing to me incompatible 
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give; and I do not think it right to mix them 
with public affairs.” With Lord Chatham, 
who sent for him, he discussed the possibility 
of reconciling the two countries, and was pres- 
ent by his invitation when the earl made his 
motion in the House of Lords for the with- 
drawal of the troops from Boston, and again 
when he submitted a plan of conciliation; in- 
deed, Franklin was charged in the ensuing 
debate with being the author of it. Nor did 
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with the principles of law, truth, justice, 
propriety and humanity.” 

Franklin took this attack calmly, but none 
the less it stung him deeply. However bit- 
terly he felt, personally, he still, though fur- 
ther injured by being deprived of his office of 
joint Deputy Postmaster-General, strove to 
bring about some agreement. “I long labored 
in England,” he asserted later, “with great 
zexl and sincerity, to prevent the breach that 
has happened, and which is now so wide that 
no endeavors of mine can possibly heal it. 
You know the treatment I met with from 
that imprudent court; but I keep a separate 
account of private injuries, which I may for- 


he limit his efforts to those in opposition, but 
did his utmost to reach some common ground 
of agreement with Lord Howe, the chosen in- 
strument of the ministry, already “ashamed” 
of the treatment accorded to him. Howe 
promised to grant Franklin, if he would but 
secure the pacification of the colonies, “any 
reward in the power of government to be- 
stow,” a promise which Franklin said was to 
him “what the French vulgarly call spitting 
in the soup.” But not taking offense, he 
agreed that, if Lord Howe received the ap- 
pointment of commissioner to America, and 
the propositions to that country were such 
as met his approval, he would gladly go as 












his secretary. He even guaranteed, “with- 
out any instruction to warrant my so doing, 
or assurance that I should be reimbursed, or 
my conduct approved,” that the tea should 
be paid for, if the colonies were but granted 
justice, “an engagement in which I must 
have risked my whole fortune.” All these 
negotiations came to nothing, however, and 
when at last convinced that it was but a 
waste of time, he took ship for America. 

The abuse and persecution the ministry 
had heaped upon Franklin had not merely 
restored his former popularity in America, 
but had enormously added to it. He was 
quickly elected to the Continental Con- 
gress, to the Pennsylvania Assembly, and 
to the Pennsylvania Convention. Congress 
appointed him Postmaster-General and a 
member of many important committees; 
Pennsylvania made him chairman of the 
Committee of Safety, which was practically 
the governorship of the colony, and the Con- 
vention chose him for their president. “My 
time,” he wrote a friend, “was never more 
fully employed. In the morning at six, I am 
at the Committee of Safety, appointed by the 
Assembly to put the province in a state of 
defence; which committee holds till near 
nine, when I am at the Congress, and that 
sits till four in the afternoon.” 

How Franklin avoided, so far as possible, 
any share in the drafting of the public papers 
of the Congress has been told already. Nor 
was he more forward in debate. It was Poor 
Richard who remarked, “Here comes the 
orator, with his flood of words, and his drop 
of reason,” and during his whole life Frank- 
lin was no speech-maker. “I served,” Jeffer- 
son said, “with General Washington in the 
legislature of Virginia before the revolution, 
and during it, with Dr. Franklin in Congress. 
I never heard either of them speak ten min- 
utes at a time, nor to any but the main point 
which was to decide the question. They laid 
their shoulders to the great points, knowing 
that the little ones would follow of them- 
selves.” John Adams, in one of his periodic 
outbursts against the man whom the public 
deemed greater than himself, contrasted his 
own services in Congress, in which he claimed 
to have been“ active and alert in every branch 
of business, both in the House and on com- 
mittees, constantly proposing measures, sup- 
porting those I approved when moved by 
others, opposing such as I disapproved, dis- 
cussing and arguing on every question,” with 
those of Franklin, who was seen, he says, 
“from day to day, sitting in silence, a great 
part of his time fast asleep in his chair.” 
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Yet Franklin was appointed on every impor- 
tant committee, and Adams on few; and the 
sage, could he but have read his brother con- 
gressman’s comparison, might fairly have re- 
torted, with the wisdom of Poor Richard, 
“He that speaks much, is much mistaken,” 
or, “The worst wheel of the cart makes the 
most noise.” 

However little Franklin may have seemed 
to have accomplished to those who elected 
to think so, one service he attempted is not 
to be passed over. As he had been among 
the first to suggest a union of the colonies 
under Great Britain, so he was foremost in 
advocating their immediate unicn in their 
contest with the mother-country; and long 
before the majority of Congress saw the wis- 
dom of the purpose, or were even willing to 
consider it, he drafted and laid before that 
body his Articles of Confederation, the first 
true step toward a national union. In the 
politics of Pennsylvania, too, he wielded a 
most dominating influence, for it was chiefly 
through his exertions that the old Penn 
charter was abrogated, and a new republi- 
can constitution obtained in its stead. In the 
effecting of this change, too, he succeeded 
in finally crushing the proprietary or aristo- 
cratic party, which had fought him with such 
bitterness for over twenty years, sothat never 
again did it recover its influence in the State 
—a blow the leading families never forgave, 
and the resentment of which expresses itself 
socially even to this day in Philadelphia. 

Vital as were his labors in local politics, 
in the Congress, in Canada, at Cambridge, 
and at Staten Island, he was more needed, 
and in fact seems to have been preordained 
by nature and training, for another service. 
Once the war, from being an attempt to 
wrest rights from an acknowledged sover- 
eign, became a conflict to maintain inde- 
pendence, the new-formed country turned for 
assistance to France, then the great enemy 
of Britain. Almost alone of the congress- 
men, Franklin had traveled in that country, 
and had both friends and repute there. Even 
more important, however, was the fact that 
already semi-approaches had been made to 
him by those in authority. Years before, 
when the excitement over the new doctrine 
of colonial taxation was sounding a warning 
which the British people would not hear, 
there were others quick to heed the murmur 
of discontent and complaint, and to recognize 
in it a means for injuring their foe ds they had 
never yet been able to do. But if the times 
were ripening, the colony agent was not yet 
ready to part with old lamps for new ones. 
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Du Guerchy, the French ambassador, is gone 
home [he relates], and Monsieur Durand is left 
minister plenipotentiary. He is extremely curious 
to inform himself in the affairs of America; pre- 
tends to have a great esteem for me, on account 
of the abilities shown in my examination; has de- 
sired to have all my political writings, invited me 
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I was fond to a folly of our British connections, 
and it was with infinite regret that I saw the 
necessity you would force us into of breaking it. 
But the extreme cruelty with which we have been 
treated has now extinguished every thought of 
returning to it, and separated us for ever. You 
have thereby lost limbs that will never grow again. 


ENGRAVEO By PETER AITKEN, FROM THE PAINTING BY WALKER OF THE PORTRAIT BY ROMNEY, FORMERLY 
OWNED BY CLARENCE W. BEMENT, ESQ. 


DAVID HARTLEY. 


to dine with him, was very inquisitive, treated me 
with great civility, makes me visits, &c. I fancy 
that intriguing nation would like very well to 
meddle on occasion, and blow up the coals between 
Britain and her colonies; but I hope we shall give 
them no opportunity. 


Not quite ten years after this was written, 
Franklin was sailing across the Atlantic, one 
of three commissioners sent to beg the aid 
of France; and to an English friend who 
chided him for disloyalty, he replied: 


It has been said of Franklin by the his- 
torian of American diplomacy that he must 
be considered the one true diplomat America 
has ever produced; and when his services, 
and the circumstances under which they 
were rendered, are weighed, the statement 
seems justifiable. Almost from the moment 
of his arrival in Paris, he came to exercise 
an influence with the French ministry which 
can hardly be exaggerated. The reiterated 
charge of his enemies was that he was the 
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tool of France and always acted in her in- 
terests; but his successor in office, Jeffer- 
son, who was of all men the best fitted to 
know the truth of this, asserted: 


As to the charge of subservience to France, .. . 
two years of my own service with him at Paris, 
daily visits, and the most friendly and confidential 
conversation, convince me it had not a shadow of 
foundation. He possessed the confidence of that 
government in the highest degree, insomuch, that 
it may truly be said, that they were more under 
his influence, than he under theirs. The fact is, 
that his temper was so amiable and conciliatory, 
his conduct so rational, never urging impossi- 
bilities, or even things unreasonably inconvenient 
to them, in short, so moderate and attentive to 
their difficulties, as well as our own, that what 
his enemies called subservience, I saw was only 
that reasonable disposition, which, sensible that 
advantages are not all to be on one side, yielding 
what is just and liberal, is the more certain of 
obtaining liberality and justice. Mutual confidence 
produces, of course, mutual influence, and this was 
all which subsisted between Dr. Franklin and the 
government of France. 


This individual opinion all the documen- 
tary evidence goes to reinforce, and it is 
impossible, in studying it, not to conclude 
that the opposition to and attacks upon 
Franklin by his own countrymen were due 
primarily to the dislike and the jealousy of 
his fellow-commissioners, Lee and Adams, 
who, unable to compete with him in France, 
were driven to raise a cabal against him in 
America, composed of almost the identical 
elements which endeavored to bring about 
the removal of Washington from the com- 
mand of the armies, and which successfully 
wrought the political ruin of John Dickinson 
and Robert Morris. “Dr. Franklin,” Jeffer- 
son long after said, “had many political 
enemies, as every character must, which, 
with decision enough to have opinions, has 
energy and talent to give them effect on the 
feelings of the adversary opinion. These 
enmities were chiefly in Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts. In the former, they were 
merely of the proprietary party. In the 
latter, they did not commence till the Revo- 
lution, and then sprung chiefly from per- 
sonal animosities, which spreading by little 
and little, became at length of some extent. 
Dr. Lee was his principal calumniator, a 
man of much malignity, who, besides enlist- 
ing his whole family in the same hostility, 
was enabled, as the agent of Massachusetts 
with the British government, to infuse it 
into that State with considerable effect. 
Mr. Izard, the Doctor’s enemy also, but 
from a pecuniary transaction, never coun- 
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tenanced these charges against him. Mr. 
Jay, Silas Deane, Mr. Laurens, his colleagues 
also, ever maintained towards him unlimited 
confidence and respect.” 

Strangely enough, Franklin was saved 
from his countrymen by the intervention of 
France. Very early in the mission the min- 
istry of that country deliberately took the 
step of ignoring Franklin’s fellow-commis- 
sioners, and again and again, in granting 
aids, stipulated to him that Lee and Adams 
should know nothing; and so Franklin 
was forced repeatedly, in writing to Con- 
gress, to tell them that “the other com- 
missioners are not acquainted with this 
proposition as yet . I being expressly 
enjoined not to communicate it to any other 
person, not even to the other gentlemen.” 
It was not strange, under these circum- 
stances, that his fellow-commissioners united 
in abusing him. Lee complained that “if Dr. 
Franklin’s jealousy and intolerant spirit, to- 
gether with the artifices successively em- 
ployed, had not incapacitated the other 
from serving their country and the com- 
mon cause by their advice and information,” 
many imaginary ills would not have come to 
pass; and Adams asserted that Vergennes 
made Franklin his confidant only “because 
he could manage him as he pleased.” Their 
fellow-commissioner took all their abuse and 
plotting calmly, and one anecdote will serve 
to show how little it moved him: 


Mr. Z. [Adams] while at Paris had often pressed 
the Dr. to communicate to him his several nego- 
tiations with the Ct. of France, wch. the Dr. 
avoided as decently as he could. At length he 
received from Mr. Z. [Adams] a very intemperate 
letter. He folded it up and put it into a pigeon 
hole. A 2d, 3d & so on to a fifth or sixth he recd. 
& disposed of in the same way. Finding no answer 
could be obtained by letter, Mr. Z. [Adams] paid 
him a personal visit & gave a loose to all the 
warmth of which he was susceptible. The Dr. 
replied, I can no more answer this conversation 
than the several impatient letters you have written 
me, (taking them down from the pigeon hole,) call 
on me when you are cool & good humored & I wiil 
justify myself to you. 


“Dr. Lee’s accusation of Capt. Landais for 
insanity,” wrote Franklin, “was probably well 
founded; as in my opinion would have been 
the same accusation, if it had been brought 
by Landais against Lee; for though neither 
of them are permanently mad, they are both 
so at times; and the insanity of the latter is 
the most mischievous.” Of Adams he said: 
“The extravagant and violent language held 
here by a public person, in public company, 
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which have a tendency to diminish the union 
with France, are here, and I hope there [in 
America], imputed to the true cause—a dis- 
order in the brain, which, though not con- 
stant, has its fits too frequent.” Whether 
it was jealousy or insanity, the time came 
when, practically, the public business had 
come to a standstill, and, convinced of this, 
Franklin offered to resign; but the French 
government interfered, and through their 
American envoy secured the recall of Frank- 
lin’s rivals, and the election of Franklin as 
sole minister to France. 


The Congress have done me the honor [Frank- 
lin said] to refuse accepting my resignation, and 
insist on my continuing in their service till the 
peace. I must therefore buckle again to business, 
and thank God that my health and spirits are of 
late improved. I fancy it may have been a double 
mortification to those enemies you have mentioned 
to me, that I should ask as a favor what they 
hoped to vex me by taking from me; and that I 
should nevertheless be continued. But this sort 
of consideration should never influence our con- 
duct. We ought always to do what appears best 
to be done, without much regarding what others 
may think of it. I call this continuance an honor, 
and I really esteem it to be a greater than my first 
appointment, when I consider that all the interest 
of my enemies, united with my own request, were 
not sufficient to prevent it. 


An interesting feature of these years of 
negotiation were the indirect overtures made 
Franklin by the British ministry. Though 
George III was convinced that “hatred of 
this country is the constant object of his 
mind,” he yet thought it “proper to keep 
open the channel of intercourse with that 
insidious man,” and through David Hartley 
and other informal agents he endeavored 
to negotiate an arrangement which should 
regain at least a nominal sovereignty over 
the colonies, and by ending the war with 
them enable England “to avenge the faith- 
less and insolent conduct of France.” But 
Franklin held that “the true political inter- 
est of America consists in observing and 
fulfilling, with the greatest exactitude, the 
engagements of our alliance with France, 
and behaving at the same time towards Eng- 
land so as not entirely to extinguish her 
hopes of a reconciliation,” and so he refused 
to play false to an ally, or consider a reunion 
with Great Britain, on any terms. 


You may please yourselves and your children 
[he told one of these negotiators] with the rattle of 
your right to govern us, as long as you have done 
with that of your king’s being king of France, 
without giving us the least concern, if you do not 
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attempt to exercise it. That this pretended right 
is indisputable, as you say, we utterly deny. Your 
Parliament never had a right to govern us, and 
your king has forfeited it by his bloody tyranny. 


“The English seem not to know either 
how to continue the war, or to make peace 
with us,” he told Washington, even after 
Yorktown; but finally a treaty was concluded, 
and, his work done, he turned homeward, 
writing to the Englishman who had striven 
most for peace the following farewell: “I 
cannot quit the coasts of Europe without 
taking leave of my ever dear friend, Mr. 
Hartley. We were long fellow-laborers in 
the best of all works, the work of peace. I 
leave you still in the field, but, having fin- 
ished my day’s task, I am going home fo go 
to bed. Wish me a good night’s rest, as I do 
you a pleasant evening.” 

This hope for a rest was but illusive. No 
sooner had he landed at Philadelphia than 
“the two parties in the Assembly and Coun- 
cil, the constitutionists and anti-constitu- 
tionists, joined in requesting my service as 
counsellor, and afterwards in electing me 
as President. Of seventy-four members in 
Council and Assembly, who voted by ballot, 
there was in my first election but one nega- 
tive, besides my own.” “I had on my return 
some right,” he acknowledged to a friend, 
“to expect repose; and it was my intention 
to avoid all public business. But I had not 
firmness enough to resist the unanimous de- 
sire of my country folks; and I find myself 
harnessed again in their service for another 
year. They engrossed the prime of my life. 
They have eaten my flesh, and seem resolved 
now to pick my bones.” 

It is poetically appropriate that his last 
public service was performed in the Federal 
Convention, and that no man in that body 
contributed more to bring about the lasting 
union of the States, of which he had been 
among the earliest suggestors, and for which 
he had worked so unceasingly. His closing 
remarks, “ whilst the last members were sign- 
ing,” form a fitting end to his own career. 


Dr. Franklin, looking towards the president’s 
chair, at the back of which a rising sun happened 
to be painted, observed to a few members near 
him, that painters had found it difficult to dis- 
tinguish, in their art, a rising from a setting sun. 
“T have,” said he, “often and often, in the course 
of the session, and the vicissitudes of my hopes 
and fears as to its issue, looked at that behind 
the president, without being able to tell whether 
it was rising or setting; but now, at length, I 
have the happiness to know that it is a rising, and 
not a setting sun.” 





A BAYOU BLOSSOM. 
BY CONSTANCE GROSVENOR ALEXANDER. 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 


SWEEP of big-leaved vines, all rank and lush, 
f\ With growth so poison-fed by mantling mists 
That steal up from the sluggish bayou-bed, 
That every leaf ’s a curléd cup of death— 
Tough, twining stems that spring from underooze 
Bubbling beneath this crawling stream, and pierce 
The iridescent slime that greens its marge. 
Strange tropic birds brood here and hatch their young, 
Sun here their radiant wings, and flash the light 
Against yon somber, drooping Southern moss. 
Great golden flies, a-quiver o’er this tarn, 
Poise on its bordering reeds, and curious snakes 
Lift jeweled heads above the slime to blink 
At swift green lizards on the warted stems. 


Far in, beyond the darkling curtained oaks, 
A tiny pool, clear, lucid, like a soul 
Unspotted, lies, and on its quiet breast, 
Amid a bed of smooth, cool leaves alone, 
One splendid lotus springs in purity. 

Petal on petal, stainless, white at ends, 
But shading rosily toward its heart, 

It glorifies the tiny spot of good 

In all this leprous, waste luxuriance. 

Of all the world, none knows the pool save this 
One perfect blossom, and she dwells on it 
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ALEXANDER’S DEATH. 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT: CONCLUDING PAPER. 


BY BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, 


President of the University of California. 


WITH PICTURES 


7 in February or March, 324, the 
armies of Hephestion and of Alex- 
ander and the fleet under Nearchus met at 
Susa, the great days of the conquest were at 
anend. Men could now look back upon the 
work and estimate results. 
It was just ten years since Alexander, then 
a youth of one-and-twenty, had crossed the 
Hellespont and entered Asia. He had re- 
ceived as an inheritance from his father the 
plan and policy of uniting the Greeks and 
bringing them to the service of Macedonian 
ambitions, by leading them, or promising to 
lead them, against the Persians. This plan 
he idealized into a contest between the East 
and the West, dreaming himself another 
Achilles. His youthful enthusiasm and 


vigor, under the inspiration of success, 
raised it to enlarged dimensions. 


What was to come after victory and con- 
quest he seems, from the first, not to have 
planned, or at least but vaguely. He would 
conquer the barbarians and avenge the in- 
sults of Xerxes. He would glorify the plain 
old nationality of Macedonia, and provide its 
sturdy warriors and himself with food enough 
to feed the craving after war and enterprise 
and conquest. Scarcely more than this was 
in his mind. But the years and the facts had 
brought a development of his ideas that gave 
his plan a larger and a different form. He had 
acquired respect for much he had observed 
in Oriental life and character. There was 
more in the world than he had thought. He 
had seen the strength and the resources of 
the old civilization of Mesopotamia. The 
men of Bokhara were as brave and manly as 
the best he knew in Greece. In the Nile 
Delta men of different races and civilization 
were found mingling peacefully together in 
a cooperative life. The idea of bringing the 
East and the West together in a composite 
civilization, to which each should contribute 
its best, grew upon him with the years. But 
the old-line Macedonians adhered to their 
first theory of the conquest, well summarized 
in the dictum, “To the victors belong the 
spoils.” They had undertaken the war for 
a Macedonian “expansion” that meant only 
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exploitation. Their ideas did not grow with 
his; hence the murmurings we hear in the 
transition years from 330 to 327. They in- 
terpreted his new internationalism as out- 
right apostasy, and cast at him the slurs 
which, translated into modern local idiom, 
taunt with Anglomania or un-Americanism 
him who has abated somewhat of his provin- 
cial bias. They were hard men, and narrow, 
and incapable of understanding their mas- 
ter’s mind. What they thought about him 
and said about him in this regard, as also in 
regard to his supposed claim of divinity, is 
to be interpreted as no better than a crude 
caricature of the original. Small men’s re- 
ports of large ideas are all caricatures. 

Alexander’s interest had shifted from an 
expansion that meant imposition from with- 
out to an expansion which encouraged co- 
operation and development from within, and 
with this shifting of interest Macedonia and 
its claims had been relegated from the cen- 
ter to the outskirts. It was now merely one 
province of an empire. In its name and by 
its military power empire was administered 
and maintained; but that name and power 
was no end unto itself, but only an oppor- 
tunity for order, under whose covert inter- 
change might flourish, prejudice abate, and 
the larger civilization arise. From Aris- 
totle, his teacher, Alexander had imbibed 
the aristocratic doctrine that the Greek, by 
virtue of his superior intelligence and inde- 
pendence of will, was natural lord of the 
barbarian; but experience of the facts proved 
the doctrine vainly academic, and led the 
mind of the conqueror away from the dicta 
of aristocracy toward the ideals of the im- 
perialistic democracy. When he broke on 
this issue with Aristotle he broke with the 
old world. 

Ten years of conquest had consolidated 
into one colossal organization all the organ- 
izations of life, thought, religion, and law in 
the central known world, and for this one 
organization the conqueror conceived a gov- 
ernment and a life not imposed by one of its 
members as from without, but contributed 
by all its members as from within. It is in 
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ALEXANDER QUELLING THE MUTINY. 
(SEE PAGE 905.) 

















the formulation of this idea, rather than in 
feats of arms, that Alexander’s first claim to 
greatness rests. The winnings of his battles 
vanished away; the outward organization 
of his empire perished with his death; but 
the idea lived and bore fruit. Rome took 
the shell, Byzantium and the East kept the 
substance, and from Byzantium and the 
East came cosmopolitanism and the inner 
light, the seeds of the Renaissance and of the 
Reformation. 

The completion of the war of conquest 
was to be celebrated by the army at Susa in 
a grand five days’ féte, and Alexander chose 
to give the festival a form which should sym- 
bolize the significance he wished his con- 
quests to attain—the marriage of Europe 
and Asia. As unique as his conquests was his 
method of celebrating them. He and his 
generals and friends, two-and-ninety of them 
in all, took them wives from the noblest Per- 
sian families, and at the date of the greater 
Dionysia, the Eastertide of the Greeks, cele- 
brated the joint weddings in one great public 
féte. Plutarch,’ in one of his essays, glori- 
fies with rhetorical exuberance the symbol- 
ism of the wedding-feast in contrast with that 
of Xerxes’s bridge, for they sought to join 
Asia to Europe, “not with rafts and timbers 
and senseless bonds, but by the lawful love 
of wedlock, and by community of offspring.” 

Alexander himself married Statira, the 
eldest daughter of Darius. Hephestion re- 
ceived Drypetis, a younger daughter; Cra- 
terus, a niece of Darius; Perdiccas, the 
daughter of the satrap of Media; Ptolemy 
and Eumenes, two daughters of Artabazus; 
Nearchus, the daughter of Mentor; Seleu- 
cus, the daughter of Spitamenes the Bac- 
trian. 

We have, fortunately, preserved to us an 
account of the festival in the words of Chares 
of Mitylene, who was master of ceremonies 
at the court, and therefore a prime authority. 
The account is a fragment of Chares’s ten 
books on the life of Alexander, which has 
been preserved to us in Athenzus’s * famous 
scrap-book, “The Diners-out,” and also in 
part in ASlian’s? “Varia Historia.” “It was 
a hall of a hundred couches (each large 
enough for two to recline at table), and in 
it each couch, made of twenty minas’ worth 
of silver, was decked as for a wedding. Alex- 
ander’s had feet of gold. And to the feast 
were bidden all his Persian friends, and given 
places on the opposite side of the hall from 
himself and the other bridegrooms. And all 


; Plutarch, “De Alex. Magni Fortuna aut Virtute,” i, 7. 
* Athenzus, xii, p. 538 ff.; Elian, “ Var. Hist:,” viii, 7. 
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the army and the sailors and the embassies 
and the visitors were assembled in the outer 
court. The hall was decorated in most sump- 
tuous style, with expensive rugs, and hang- 
ings of fine linen, and tapestries of many 
colors wrought with threads of gold. And 
for the support of the vast tent which 
formed the hall there were pillars thirty 
feet high, plated with silver and gold, and 
set with precious stones. And round about the 
sides were costly portiéres, embroidered with 
figures and shot through with golden threads, 
hung on gilded and silvered rods. The circuit 
of the court was half a mile. Everything was 
started at the signal of a trumpet-blast, 
whether it was the beginning of the feast, 
the celebration of the marriages, or the pour- 
ing of one of the various libations, so that all 
the army might know. 

“For five days the wedding-festival con- 
tinued. There participated many Greeks and 
many barbarians and men from India. And 
famous jugglers and showmen were there: 
Scymnus of Tarentum, and Philistides of 
Syracuse, and Heraclitus of Mitylene. 
After them the rhapsode Alexis of Taren- 
tum gave a recitation. Then there came 
on the cithara virtuosi: Cratinus of Methym- 
na, Aristonymus of Athens, Athenodorus 
of Teos. Heraclitus of Tarentum, and 
Aristocrates the Theban, gave songs with 
the cithara, and to the accompaniment of the 
flute sang Dionysius of Heraclea, and Hyper- 
bolus of Cyzicus. There were flute virtuosi 
who played the Pythian air and then led the 
dancers; they were Timotheus, Phrynichus, 
Caphisias, and Diophantus. And there were 
plays by the tragic actors Thessalus and 
Athenodorus and Aristocrites, and by the 
comedians Lycon and Phormion and Ariston. 
Phasimelus, the harp-player, too, was there. 
The crowns that were brought as presents 
aggregated a value of fifteen thousand 
talents.” 

Arrian, too, adds a little: “The weddings 
were celebrated in the Persian form. Great 
chairs of state were set along in a row for 
the bridegrooms, and after the banquet the 
brides came in and took their seats, each 
beside her own husband. And the bride- 
grooms welcomed them and kissed them. 
The king was the first to begin, and all the 
rest of the weddings followed the same form. 
This seems to have been one of the most 
popular and friendly things Alexander ever 
did. Each man took his own bride and led 
her away. And Alexander furnished them 
all with dowries. And the names of all the 
other Macedonians who had married Asiatic 
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wives he caused to be registered, and found 
there were over ten thousand of them, and 
these all received from him wedding-gifts.” 

Proclamation was now made throughout 
the army that all who were burdened with 
debt might, on registering with the paymas- 
ters and stating the amount of their debts, 
receive money for their liquidation. This was 
at first thought too good to be true, and few 
registered. Men suspected in it a device for 
finding out who had been living extrava- 
gantly. When Alexander heard this he re- 
proached them for their distrust of him, and 
ordered his paymasters hereafter, on the pres- 
entation of evidences of debt, to pay without 
registering the debtors’ names. Thus some 
twenty thousand talents of good money were 
put into circulation. Large gifts of money 
were also made to all who had rendered dis- 
tinguished service in the wars. A few of 
those most conspicuous for personal bravery 
received as a mark of highest distinction 
golden crowns. Heading this roll of honor 
were Peucestas and Leonnatus, the heroes 
of Multan; Nearchus, the admiral; Onesicri- 
tus, the pilot; and Hephestion, the lieuten- 
ant-general. 

Alexander came now to face the question 
of the future constitution of his army. Thus 
far the Greco-Macedonian element, even 
when, as in the Indian campaigns, in the 
minority, had been kept distinct, and had 
furnished the reliable nucleus of the army. 
A large number of these men were now be- 
coming, either from age or the exhaustion 
of the long campaigns, unfit for further ser- 
vice. At least ten thousand men would 
shortly have to be discharged and sent back 
to their homes. Should their places be filled 
by the importation of others? It was not in 
harmony with Alexander’s conception of a 
real and permanent conquest, such as he de- 
sired, that a country should be held in sub- 
jugation by a foreign army. His purpose of 
welding Persia and Greece into an indivisible 
whole was better served by other means. He 
had caused to be collected from various prov- 
inces of the East, and from the cities lately 
founded, a body of recruits, some thirty thou- 
sand in number, all young men of the best 
intelligence and vigor, and these, after be- 
ing drilled in the Macedonian tactics and 
equipped with Macedonian arms, he pro- 
ceeded to distribute among the different 
regiments of his own best troops. 

This was a terrible shock to the old Mace- 
donian sense of propriety. The veterans 
had never shown the slightest objection to 
the presence of foreign brigades and regi- 
Vou. LVIII.—106. 
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ments in the army, but now when Bactrians, 
Parthians, Arachotians, and Zarangians, fine 
fellows and magnificent horsemen though 
they might be, were admitted within the 
sacred lines of the companion cavalry, and 
eight young Asiatic princes were enrolled 
in the agéma, it was accepted as an insult. 
The suspicion, too, that with this procedure 
Alexander was preparing the way ultimately 
to dispense altogether with the service of his 
own countrymen, and to replace them with 
barbarians, revived the old bugbear of his 
Persomania, and hurried discontent into open 
sedition. At Opis on the Tigris, whither the 
army had moved in the early summer, when 
it was learned that some of the old soldiers 
were to be discharged, the opposition flamed 
up suddenly into outright revolt. This was 
a new thing in the army of Alexander. 

In the presence of the assembled host the 
king had arisen to make his announcement. 
The wars, he said, were now past. The great 
purpose for which they were fought had been 
achieved. Among those who had served him 
so well many were now weary of absence 
from home, wounded, enfeebled. He would 
not settle them in remote cities, as he had 
done with many of their comrades, but would 
provide them return to their homes, and be- 
stow upon them such rewards as would make 
them objects of envy wherever they went. 

A storm of protests here interrupted the 
words of the king. “You have used us up, 
and now you cast us aside! Take your bar- 
barian soldiers! Will you conquer the world 
with women? Come, let us all go! Keep all 
or none! Why don’t you get your father 
Ammon to heip you?” Such were the words 
hoarse voices shouted, now in challenge, now 
in mockery. 

The tumult grew. The army was a mob. 
Alexander sprang from the platform on 
which he stood straight into the midst of 
the throng. Here one, there one of the ring- 
leaders he caught by the arm, pointed at, or 
called by name, as he placed them under 
arrest. The muteness of terror fell upon 
them all. He returned to the dais, and fa- 
cing their sullen silence, addressed them: 

“Not to prevent your leaving me and 
marching homeward do I now speak further 
to you. So far as I am concerned, go where 
you will. But one word to show your thank- 
fulness to those who have made you what you 
are. My father Philip found you poor and 
vagabond, clad in skins, feeding a few sheep 
on the mountain-sides, and fighting to pro- 
tect these from the neighboring Thracians 
and Illyrians. He gave you the soldier’s cape 
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to replace the skins, settled you in cities, 
gave you laws and manners, made you mas- 
ters instead of slaves of the barbarians about 
you, added Thrace to Macedonia, opened the 
mines of the Pangzum to your industry, the 
harbors of the sea to your commerce. He 
made you the rulers of those very Thessa- 
lians before whom you had lately shrunk 
with deadly awe. He humbled the Phocians, 
and gave you entrance into Greece by a 
broad highway. Instead of your paying 
tribute to the Athenians and obeying the 
Thebans, these states now look to us as 
arbiters of their weal. He entered the 
Peloponnesus, and was declared comman- 
der-in-chief of all the Greeks for the war 
against Persia, bringing not more glory to 
himself thereby than to you and your state. 
This is what my father did for you, great 
when viewed by itself, small in comparison 
with what we have done. 

“From my father I received in inheritance 
a few gold and silver goblets, a treasury con- 
taining less than sixty talents, and five hun- 
dred talents of debts. I borrowed eight 


hundred more, set forth from a land that 
afforded subsistence not even for you, and 
opened you a way across the Hellespont, that 
the Persian masters of the sea controlled. 


The satraps of Darius I overwhelmed at the 
Granicus. Ionia, AMolia, both Phrygias, and 
Lydia I overran, and the fruits of victory 
came to you. The blessings of Egypt and 
Cyrene fell into your lap. Syria, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, are your possession. Babylon 
and Bactra and Susa are yours; the wealth 
of the Lydians, the treasures of the Persians, 
the stores of India, the great outer sea, all 
are yours. From among you come satraps 
and generals and taxiarchs. And what have 
I from all these toils except it be this purple 
and this diadem? Nothing have I acquired 
for myself, and no man can point to treasure- 
stores of mine, except to point to these your 
possessions or what is kept in store for you. 
What use have I for them? I eat as you eat, 
sleep as you sleep. Nay, indeed, my fare is 
simpler than that of many of your self-in- 
dulgent ones. I often sit up at night, I know, 
to watch for you, that you may sleep in quiet. 

“Or will any one say that while you en- 
dured privation and toil I did not? Who of 
you can say that he has suffered more for me 
than I for him? Come now, who of you has 
wounds, let him bare himself and show them, 
and I will show mine. No member of my 
body is without its wound. No kind of 
weapon whose scars I do not bear. I have 
been wounded by the sword, by the arrow 
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from the bow, by the missile from the cata- 
pult; I have been pelted with stones and 
pounded with clubs, while leading you to 
victory and to glory and to plenty, through 
all the land and the sea, across all the rivers 
and the mountains and the plains. I have 
wedded like as you have wedded. Your chil- 
dren will, many of them, be akin to mine. 
Those of you who have debts have I relieved 
from debt without inquiring how, despite 
abundant pay and richer booty, you acquired 
them. Golden crowns have been awarded as 
the imperishable memories of your bravery 
and my esteem. To those who have died al! 
the honors of war have been paid. Their 
graves are nobly marked. Statues of bronze 
rise for them in their native cities. Their 
children, freed from the burdens of taxation, 
enjoy the civic honors. And no man under 
my leading has fallen in flight. 

“And now I was minded to send to your 
homes such of you as were no longer fit for 
war, and to make you shine in the eyes of 
men. But you all wish to leave me. Then 
get you gone! Go home and tell them that 
your king Alexander, who conquered the 
Persians and the Medes and the Bactrians, 
who brought beneath his sway the Uxians, 
the Arachotians, and the Drangians, who 
carried his arms to the shores of the Cas- 
pian, passed the Caucasus, crossed the Oxus, 
the Tanais, and the Indus, who penetrated 
unto the Great Sea, marched through the 
deserts of Gedrosia, and took possession of 
Carmania— go tell that after he had brought 
you back to Susa you deserted him, and left 
him to the protection of the conquered 
foreigners. Mayhap this report of yours 
will appear glorious in the eyes of men, and 
righteous in the sight of the gods. Get you 
gone!” 

Alexanderturned abruptly and retired into 
his palace. None but his immediate staff at- 
tended him. The soldiers stood there still in 
dazed silence. They were without counsel. 
No man knew which way to turn. So that 
day passed, and the next. No word came 
from the palace. No one had seen Alex- 
ander. No one had been admitted to audi- 
ence. Then on the third day came the news 
that the chief commands were being assigned 
to Persians and Medes, that new regiments 
of foreign troops were being organized to 
replace the old—a Persian foot-guard, Per- 
sian cavalry companions. They could no 
longer restrain themselves. Running in a 
body to the palace, they cast their arms upon 
the ground, threw themselves as suppliants 
beside them, and humbly called upon their 

















master, beseeching him to show his face and 
have pity upon them. And then he forgave 
them, and the reconciliation was sealed in 
one great love-feast, whereat Persian and 
Macedonian sat down together in peace, and 
the king and his guests dipped wine from the 
same mixer and joined in pouring the same 
libations, and Grecian prophets and Magian 
priests invoked the blessings of the gods 
together. 

So the last effort of the old Macedonian 
spirit to assert itself settled away in failure. 
The personality of the king had been the one 
controlling factor in the result. Ten thou- 
sand men were now sent back home, each 
having received a talent in addition to full 
pay. Craterus, who was sent with them in 
command, was commissioned to succeed 
Antipater in the government of Macedonia, 
Thrace, Thessaly, and Epirus, while Antip- 
ater was ordered to come with fresh troops 
into Asia. This interchange had its political 
purpose in the interest of the new interna- 
tionalism, and even the ten thousand were 
missionaries of the new gospel. 

The return of Alexander from the far 
East began now to make itself felt among 
the old Greek states. The arrival of the 
absconding treasurer Harpalus, in the early 
summer (324), was the first symptom, and the 
long investigation conducted by the Areopa- 
gite court dragged on till December, form- 
ing a leading subject of the local gossip. 

In July Nicanor, as special ambassador, 
had appeared at the Olympic festival with a 
proclamation from the king recommending 
the various states to restore to citizenship 
all those who had been banished for political 
reasons. Twenty thousand of such unfor- 
tunates are said to have been assembled at 
the festival to hail the proclamation with 
their plaudits. 

This, too, was a movement toward the 
opening of a new political era. It not only 
signified the canceling of accounts inherited 
from the old régime, but it was sure to adf 
in all the cities a considerable and an influ- 
ential contingent to the body of those who 
sympathized with Alexander and the new 
régime. 

Most of the cities acceded readily to the 
request, but at Athens it started up much 
bubbling in the political pot. So did also the 
movement started by monarchical enthu- 
siasts in various cities for awarding divine 
honors to the king. There is no sound rea- 
son for supposing that this movement ori- 
ginated in a decree or proclamation from 
the throne: had there been such a proclama- 
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tion we should have heard of it through some 

other source than the fable-loving A®lian of 
the second century A.D. Certainly nothing 
like the establishment of an Alexander cult 
was at that time intended by any one, and 
there are no traces of any such thing until 
long after his death. 

That the idea appealed in any wise to the 
century after him is to be attributed to the 
paling of interest in the gods of the old city 
system, and the yearning for a broader and 
higher basis of confidence and reverence— 
a yearning which sought its satisfaction in 
adoration of the state, the magnified polis, 
whose representatives and “first citizens” 
the old-time gods had been. In obedience to 
this instinct the head of Alexander, decked 
with the lion-skins of Heracles or the horns 
of Ammon, appeared as the genius of the 
state upon the coinage of his successors, in 
place of the old gods who typified the city- 
state, and set the fashion forall the coinage of 
the Western world from that day to this. So 
the way was prepared for the later worship 
of the genius of the Roman Empire, out of 
which Christianity, with its theory of the 
carnal body and the divine spirit, and its 
recognition of a kingdom of heaven as well 
as of this world, and of the duty to render 
not only unto Cesar that which is Cesar’s, 
but unto God that which is God’s, created 
a Holy Roman Empire, with its dualism of 
state, which is body, and church, which is 
soul. 

From Opis Alexander went to Ecbatana, 
where his friend Hephestion fell sick of 
fever and died, and was mourned by him 
and buried, as Patroclus by Achilles. In the 
spring of 323, after spending the winter in 
subduing the unruly mountain tribes of the 
Cosseans and Uxians, he marched toward 
Babylon, and rejecting the warnings of the 
Chaldean priests, who said that mischief 
awaited him, he entered the city. Already 
on his march embassies had come to meet 
him from distant peoples, —the Libyans, the 
Bruttians, Lucanians, and Etruscans,—for 
already the shadow of surmise concerning 
his ambitions had fallen upon the far West. 

On his arrival in the city delegations from 
many Greek cities awaited him, with testi- 
monials, crowns, and felicitations. Some 
brought him, too, special appeals for favor, 
and laid before him as court of highest resort 
questions of internal politics and order to set- 
tle. These were busy days, but in the midst 
of it all he found time to discuss and introduce 
radical changes in the tactics of the army, 
to initiate on a large scale a reconstruction 
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of the canal system in the marshes about 
Babylon, and also to arrange in detail a plan 
for the conquest and occupation of Arabia. 
This last involved the building of a fleet and 
the sending out of parties for preliminary 
exploration. Earlier he had sent Heraclides 
into Hyrcania, with orders there to build a 
fleet and explore the Caspian. 

This betrays a plan, of which we have 
other ! indications also, to take up the work 
he had abandoned at the Danube and again 
at the Jaxartes, subjugate the Scythians, 
and join his empire together at the north. 
Nowhere do we find, however, safe evidence 
of any immediate plan of wider and all-em- 
bracing conquest. The after-world easily 
dreamed him such plans, but he himself, if 
we may judge by what men who knew him 
said, and by the things he actually did, had 
no formulated plan further than to join into 
one empire, as a consolidated whole, the 
Europe of his knowledge and the realm of 
Darius, and to round this out by filling the 
gap between the Persian Gulf and the Red 
Sea with Arabia, and the gap between the 
Jaxartes and the Danube with Scythia. 

By the end of May (323) fleet and army were 
ready forthe expedition to the Arabian coast. 
On the morning of June 2 the king fell sick. 
A part of the night before, and all of the 
preceding night, he had spent in drinking 
and merrymaking at the house of Medius-+the 
Thessalian. On returning home the second 
night “he bathed, took a little food, and 
slept where he was, because he felt a little 
feverish”; so we have it on the authority of 
the Court Journal, from which Plutarch and 
Arrian freely cite in giving their accounts of 
the illness. He was carried out on his couch 
to offer the wonted morning sacrifice, then 
lay all day indisposed in the great hall of the 
palace, but able still to give instructions to 
his officers and appoint the departure of the 
army for the 5th of June, and of the fleet, 
which he intended to accompany, for the 
6th. In the evening he went by boat to the 
gardens across the river, there bathed and 
slept. The next day (June 3) he bathed, 
offered the morning sacrifices, chatted and 
played dice with Medius awhile, sent orders 
to his generals to meet the next day at day- 
break. He was feeling better; but the fear- 
ful swamp-fever of Babylon was in his veins, 
and he was deceived. That night the fever 
raged the night through. In the morning 
(June 4), after bath and sacrifice, he con- 
ferred with Nearchus and other officers of 
the fleet, and charged them to be ready to 
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start on the day after the next, for he 
counted on being well enough to set out at 
the appointed time. The fever steadily in- 
creased. On the 8th it assumed a danger- 
ous form. The generals were now ordered 
to remain in constant attendance in the hall, 
the captains before the palace gates. He 
recognized his generals, but was unable to 
speak. Thus far he had offered the daily 
sacrifice; after this day he was no longer 
able to. Two days before he had discon- 
tinued the baths. No hint is given us of 
any treatment employed by the physicians. 
Years later the story gained currency, and 
has since been repeated by ancient and 
modern writers, that he was poisoned; but 
medical experts who have reviewed the 
symptoms so explicitly stated in the record 
of the Ephemerides, or Court Journal, have 
no hesitation in asserting that poisoning was 
out of the question, and that the disease was 
certainly a fever. There is no allusion in 
any way to localized pain or inflammation. 
While his excesses of the two nights preced- 
ing the attack had undoubtedly made him 
physically less capable of resisting disease, 
the story of his having died from the re- 
sults of hard drinking is another form of 
canard. 

His condition passed steadily from worse 
to worse. In his environment hope gave 
place to panic. On the 12th rumor spread 
among the soldiers that he was dead. Some 
believed his body-guards were concealing the 
fact for a purpose. They surrounded the 
palace, demanding admittance. Even when 
convinced that he was still living, they in- 
sisted they must see him once more. They 
forced their way through the gates. Grief 
and love were their excuse. In awe-struck 
quiet the rude old soldiers filed through the 
room where he lay. He reached out his hand 
to each of them, feebly raised his head a 
little, and spoke with his eyes his farewell. 

Toward evening of the next day, June 13, 
323, he died, thirty-two years and eight 
months of age, having reigned twelve years 
and ten months. He left no testament, and, 
except for the unborn child of Roxane, no 
heir. His friends, who in his last moments 
pressed him to tell them to whom he left 
the throne, caught only the whispered words, 
“To the best man.” This was the test his 
own claim of leadership had stood. 

Over city and camp there rested the still- 
ness of death. Doubt, terror, dismay, swal- 
lowed up grief. For the moment the pulse 
of the world stood still. The empire of the 
world lay there soulless and inswoon. Alex- 


















ander had been its soul, but Alexander was 
gone from among the living. The king was 
dead, but no man cried, “Long live the 
king!” 

There was no lawful heir. Heracles, the 
son of Barsine, Memnon’s widow, whom 
Alexander had taken from among the 
spoiled of Issus, could not count as such. 
Except for the unborn child of Roxane, no 
other could claim to be of Alexander’s seed. 
Nearest of kin was the feeble-minded Arrhi- 
dzeus, Philip’s son by the Thessalian Philinna, 
and so half-brother of Alexander. This was 
all that the principle of legitimacy had to 
offer wherewith to awake the empire into life 
again. 

On the other side stood military power, 
embodied in the leaders of the army—all 
picked men, and tried, all noblemen as well 
as generals, any one of whom might have 
given the empire life, could he only command 
the allegiance of the rest. But that was out 
of the question. From the first council meet- 
ing their views went wide asunder. Ptolemy, 
at one extreme, argued for a division of the 
empire among the generals; Meleager, at the 
other, called for the immediate recognition 
of Heracles or Arrhideus as king. He 
would not await. the birth of Roxane’s child. 
Roxane was an Asiatic. The child might be 
a girl. Meleager spoke the feeling of the 
ultra-Macedonian legitimists. They wanted 
a king, and that a Macedonian. But it 
was another proposition, that of Perdiccas, 
which prevailed. Perdiccas, since Hephzs- 
tion’s death, had been the chief of staff; he 
held the insignia of royalty and the signet- 
ring, and was for the time the most influen- 
tial of the generals. He proposed to await 
the birth of Roxane’s child, and if it were a 
son to proclaim him king. Meanwhile four 
men, Perdiccas, Leonnatus, Antipater, and 
Craterus, with Perdiccas at the head, were 
to constitute a board of regency. This the no- 
bility, represented by the cavalry, accepted; 
but when the yeomanry of the phalanx heard 
of it, their loyalty to the monarchical idea 
took offense. They scented in the scheme a 
return to the rule of the barons. The army 
was rent in twain. The monarchical infantry 
proclaimed Arrhideus, under the name of 
Philip, king. The aristocratic cavalry, forced 
to withdraw from the city, stood threaten- 
ingly before its gates; but before blood was 
shed a compromise was effected, in which the 
influence of Perdiccas again reasserted itself. 
The cavalry and the nobles agreed on their 
part to recognize Philip-Arrhidzus as king, 
stipulating only that in case Roxane should 
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bear a son he should also receive recognition 
as king. The phalanx in its turn accepted 
the rule of the generals, with Perdiccas as 
regent. The empire was to be divided into 
satrapies among the great captains. From 
that day the principle of legitimacy got no 
more than formal hearing. A month later 
Roxane bore a son, and he was duly pro- 
claimed king, with the name Alexander. So 
there were two kings, one a half-wit, one an 
infant, both under the care of Perdiccas, and 
later, after his downfall and death (321), 
under that of Antipater. After the death 
of this faithful old regent (319) both fell 
upon troublous times. Their kingship had 
never been more than an empty name, and 
they but meaningless insignia passed from 
hand to hand in the mélée of politics and 
civil war. Both came to their death by vio- 
lence, Arrhidzeus, with Eurydice, his queen, 
in 317, by order of Olympias, Alexander’s 
mother, and the little Alexander, together 
with Roxane, in 311, by order of Cassander. 
Olympias had already met a like fate five 
years before. An attempt to use the name 
of Heracles, Barsine’s son, for political 
effect, brought him too, and his mother, in 
309, to their end, and so the line of Alex- 
ander perished from off the earth. 

But in Alexander’s line had never lain the 
hope of continuing his empire. The king 
had died too young. The achievements of 
the army were too recent. The visible forms 
of power rested still in the arm of military 
force. The only hope lay in the predomi- 
nance of one of the generals over the others. 
For a while it seemed that Perdiccas might 
be that one; again it was Antigonus, again 
Seleucus. But each one whetted the sword 
against the other, and the empire went down 
in a tangle of strife and carnage. With the 
close of the century, and the issue of the 
battle of Ipsus (301), it had resolved itself 
into four well-ascertained domains— Syria 
and Babylonia under Seleucus, Egypt un- 
der Ptolemy, Thrace and Asia Minor under 
Lysimachus, Macedonia and Greece under 
Cassander. Twenty-five years later the por- 
tion of Lysimachus had disappeared before 
the cyclone of the Celtic incursions, and 
three great kingdoms survived. So in sub- 
stance the ruins remained until the consuls 
and the legions came, and unity again 
emerged under the name and the standards 
of Rome. 

Surely if we estimate in terms of external 
organization, —— empire had per- 
ished with him. His Mead appears on coins, 
his name and his memory were abundantly 
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conjured with, but within ten years after his 
death all serious purpose of restoring the 
structure to unity had shifted into mere 
political pretense. If a man’s life-work is 
to be judged only by what he erects into 
formal organization, then we must pro- 
nounce the career of Alexander a failure, 
and more than a failure. He had dismantled 
what he found, and built nothing sure in its 
place. His dream of fusing the East and the 
West had been fulfilled and embodied in no 
visible institution, no form of government 
or law, of state or church. Greece, Egypt, 
and the Orient were still in government 
asunder. 

No wonder that historians have written 
the story of Greece—among them great 
names like Niebuhr and Grote—and seen 
nothing more in the career of Alexander 
than a brilliant disturbance of the world’s 
order, an enthronement of militarism, an 
annihilation of Greek liberty, and an undoing 
of Greece in all that makes her life of inter- 
est to the world. It is another thing that 
their blindness could see in Alexander him- 
self only a mad opportunist and greedy con- 
queror, whose life, had it been spared, could 
have wrought no more than furtherconquest; 
for Alexander was of all things an idealist, 
and they who have not read that in the story 
of his life may as well not have read it at all. 
Grote set himself to write the achievements 
of the Greek democracies. In the life of the 
free city Greek life had for him attained its 
consummation. What came after this in the 
maturing of history was to his eyes destruc- 
tion, and not development. Alexander and 
the Macedonians were the agents of destruc- 
tion, and in them could be found no good 
thing. Grote, looking through the eyes of 
Demosthenes, and captivated by the bril- 
liancies of a single form of life and a single 
set of institutions, under a single class of 
conditions, assigned to them an absolute 
validity for all conditions. Grote and Demos- 
thenes are each in his way types of historians 
and statesmen who have spent their strength 
in deploring the waste of goodly seed-corn 
scattered on the fields, their eyes turned 
toward the former harvest, not the next. The 
old maxims, the old creeds, and the good 
old times are reasserted, defended, and be- 
wailed long after they have passed to their 
larger fruitage in the unfolding of a larger 
life. 

In the five years that elapsed between 
Alexander’s accessiop to the Macedonian 
throne and his entrafice into Babylon (331) 
the world had passed from one harvest-time 
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to another, but most men knew it not. Inthe 
year 330 all Athens was assembled in the 
theater, hanging upon the words of Demos- 
thenes and A®schines as they fought their 
famous duel De Corona; but the issues with 
which the orators dealt were all six years 
old, some of them sixteen. The Athens in 
which these issues had been vital had long 
since gone forth from its narrow plain into 
the larger world. Nothing is surer evidence 
thereof than the sight of these men playing 
with the shards of an empty tomb. 

When Alexander’s career began, the cul- 
ture of the world, fixed in two main types, 
the feminine and the masculine, if we may 
broadly characterize them so, was still cen- 
tralized and located, on the one hand in the 
wealth and settled industrial life of the 
Mesopotamian and the Egyptian river val- 
leys, on the other in the free energy of 
the old Greek city communities. When his 
career ended, the barrier separating these 
domains had been broken down, never to be 
raised again. 

When Alexander came upon the scene, 
Greece was still the old Greece, the com- 
posite of autonomous cities and cantons. In 
this form it was past the bloom, and was 
ripening to seed. All that the little communi- 
ties could accomplish for history through liv- 
ing for themselves had been accomplished. 
In the miniature life of their isolated valleys, 
opening to the sea, they had developed a 
social system in which, as individual achieve- 
ment directly counted, and individual respon- 
sibility was directly assessed, personality 
gathered to itself unwonted consciousness 
of power. So it was that here man first, as 
it were, discovered himself—first saw with 
clearness the power and the right of the free 
human soul. Man as a base-line for measur- 
ing the universe, man as a source of govern- 
ing power, arose in Greece; it was Greece 
that shaped the law of beautyfromwhich came 
the arts of form, the law of speculative truth 
from which by ordered observations came 
the sciences, and the law of liberty from 
which came the democratic state. This was 
what the old Greece held in keeping for the 
world. Alexander was the strong wind that 
scattered the seed; again, he was the willing 
hand of the sower. When he planted seventy 
cities of the Greek type on Oriental soil he 
acted with plan and purpose. The city was 
Hellenism in the concrete. As a principle of 
social order, Hellenism was the government 
of communities of men located in territory, 
and the source of authority was from within; 
orientalism was the government of territory 
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in which lived men, and the source of au- 
thority was from without. 

In the centuries following Alexander the 
urban life, based on the Greek, gradually 
sought its centers outside the old limits of 
Greece, in the domain of a greater world. 
Alexandria, Rhodes, Pergamon, Antioch, 
Byzantium, instead of Athens, became its 
representatives. The forms of Greek culture, 
which were transmitted direct to the after- 
world through Rome, were those which 
lived here in the greater Greece. Until 
modern scholarship tunneled a route back 
to the Old Greece, it was the taste and the 
intellectual interests of Alexandria, rather 
than those of Athens, that passed current as 
Greek. In the New Greece the culture of 
the Old assumed a world-form, and prepared 
itself for universal extension. 

The dialects of cantons shrank back be- 
fore a universal type of standard Greek, the 
lingua franca of the Levant. Local citizen- 
ship slowly yielded to a sense for citizenship 
of the world, and cosmopolitanism was born. 
The worship of the old city gods, based on 
community of blood, gave place to a yearn- 
ing for something that might symbolize the 
higher unity of human life. The old cities 
had passed over into the life of a greater 


whole, but this was as yet without body, 
and, except for the vision and type of a 
deified Alexander, without expression or 


symbol. It remained for Rome to satisfy 
the instinct of the times. Its deified em- 
perors replaced the Alexander type, and 
with the acceptance of Christianity a Holy 
Roman Empire, joined of body and soul, 
arose to claim the larger allegiance of men, — 
prototype of which had been the old alle- 
giance to the Greek cities, now melted and 
dissolved in the fluid of the state. 

The existence of Christianity as the em- 
bodiment of the higher life of European 
civilization is the best evidence of the reality 
and permanence of Alexander’s empire. Re- 
ligion is always in antiquity a surer guide to 
the real conditions of nationality than is 
political organization. Christianity as a sys- 
tem, and as the historian sees it, is a pure 
and simple expression of Alexander’s world. 
Its inner life, its heart, is of the East; its 
philosophic organization, its brain, is Greek. 


It blended Jew and Gentile in a brotherhood 
larger than that bond of blood and tribe 
which the mixing of the peoples had an- 
nulled. 

In Christian Europe of to-day the do- 
main of Protestantism represents the in- 
dividualism of the Northfolk; the domain of 
Roman Catholicism marks the limits of the 
Roman Empire; the domain of the Eastern 
Church, the sphere of influence of ancient 
Greece and Byzantium. In Asia and Africa 
Mohammedanism holds the ground overrun 
by the Macedonian arms, and the frontiers 
of its predominance to the east are those of 
Alexander’s empire, from the Jaxartes to the 
Indus. Beyond there is another world, an- 
other order of life and thought. Though 
Islam is an after-growth of orientalism, it 
bears in its fiber the evidence that Western 
spirit once helped till the soil whereon it 
grew. 

The seed-ground of European civilization 
was neither Greece nor the Orient, but a 
world joined of the two. Most of the settled 
types of thought and things that go to make 
up the culture-life of the West here acquired 
their outline form. Through the whole range 
from the species and varieties of cultivated 
trees and garden fruits to the forms and 
methods of industrial art, the standards of 
taste, the molds of civic and social life, 
the categories of literary form, the ordered 
schemes for conduct, thought, and faith— 
in them all the creation of the types and the 
first selection of the standards were the 
handiwork of this old-time larger world of 
men. Into this world we must take them 
back to find in true perspective their motive 
and their meaning. It was a world in which 
the dawning instinct of cosmopolitanism first 
shaped provincial and domestic products to 
the universal use of men. 

The story of Alexander has become a story 
of death. He died himself before his time. 
With his life he brought the Old Greece to 
its end; with his death the state he had 
founded. But they all three, Alexander, 
Greece, the Grand Empire, each after its 
sort, set forth, as history judges men and 
things, the inner value of the saying, “ Ex- 
cept a grain of wheat fall into the earth and 
die, it abideth alone.” 
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™HE battle-ship Oregon was 
¥Y hauling out of dry-dock at the 

United States naval station on 

@ Puget Sound on the 16th of 

° ) February, 1898, as we received 

the startling news of the destruction of the 
Maine in Havana harbor. For a time the offi- 
cers and men seemed horrified, as they stood 
about the decks in little groups discussing 
the disaster and recalling the names of 
friends and shipmates who were serving on 
board the ill-fated ship. But the feeling 
of horror soon gave way to longing for an 
opportunity to avenge our comrades of the 
navy. It was a matter of congratulation 
that, come what might, the Oregon was in 
excellent condition, that she had her bilge- 
keels completed, and that she was ready to 
sail at high speed to any part of the globe. 

We were soon hurrying down the coast to 
San Francisco, where we received orders 
to prepare immediately for a long cruise. 
Here Captain Charles E. Clark! came- on 
board and took command. Everybody was 
happy over the prospect of going either to 
Cuba or to Manila, and our crew worked day 
and night taking on board sixteen hundred 
tons of coal, five hundred tons of ammuni- 
tion, and stores to last six months. In the 
early morning of March 19, 1898, after work- 
ing all the previous night, the Oregon sailed 
proudly out of San Francisco, the harbor of 
her christening, on what proved to be the 
most renowned cruise in modern naval his- 
tory. The ship was deep in the water, dis- 
placing nearly twelve thousand tons; but 
she seemed to be animated with the same 
enthusiastic and eager spirit that filled the 
hearts of our men as she started on the four- 
thousand-mile run to her first port, Callao, 
Peru, at a good speed, which she steadily 
maintained for sixteen days. 

As soon as everything had been “shaken 
down” at sea, our drills began, and morning, 
noon, and night we exercised at battery drill 
and at battle-stations. Ordinary routine and 


1 A portrait of Coptain Clark and an account by Lieu- 
tenant Eberle of the Oregon’s part in the battle of San- 
tiago will be found in “The Story of the Captains,” page 
104 of THe CenTuRY for May, 1899.—EpiTor. 
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drills for parade were abandoned, and each 
day the ship threw off some outward disguise 
of peace and became more nearly what she 
should be, a battle-ship. After clearing the 
headlands of San Francisco Bay, a course 
was set to the southward, and we had started 
on our long passage. Soon the weather be- 
came very warm, and we were truly “sailing 
through summer seas,” or, more correctly 
speaking, through torrid seas. All hands 
suffered very much from the excessive heat, 
and we had to abandon our quarters below 
and live on deck. The range of the thermom- 
eter was from 95° to 150°, according to the 
part of the ship. 

Nothing of note occurred until we ap- 
proached the equator, when we received a 
royal visit from his gracious Majesty King 
Neptune, ruler of the seas. We had on board 
many landsmen who had never visited the 
king’s domains, and on the day we crossed 
the “line” drills were suspended, in order to 
pay appropriate homage to King Neptune 
and his court when they came on board, with 
elaborate ceremony, to transform our lands- 
men into sons of the sea. Next day the war 
routine and drills were resumed, and they 
were not again suspended during the voyage. 

In the early morning of the sixteenth day 
out, we anchored in the harbor of Callao, 
and found our coal-barges awaiting us, to- 
gether with orders to leave port as soon as 
possible. We eagerly asked for war news, 
and found that there had been little change 
in the situation since our departure from 
San Francisco; our relations with Spain 
were still much strained. In the hope and 
belief that we were to continue on around 
the Horn, our men began the disagree- 
able task of coaling ship with light hearts 
and merry songs. The coal simply poured on 
board day and night, and at the end of fifty 
hours we had taken in eleven hundred tons, 
which gave us seventeen hundred on board. 

The Peruvians were very friendly indeed ; 
but as we had heard that members of the 
Spanish colony in Lima had made threats 
against the ship, we took means to prevent 
attack or surprise. All sentries and lookouts 
were doubled and supplied with ammunition ; 
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the steam-cutters were armed and sent out 
to patrol around the ship all night, with 
orders to stop any boat that should approach 
within five hundred yards of the ship, and 
to fire or ram if necessary. The search- 
lights and six-pounders were kept ready for 
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messages, and we were continually on the 
watch for her, she caused us little uneasi- 
ness, aS we were prepared to give her a warm 
reception. 

On the morning of April 7, after fifty 
hours in Callao harbor,—fifty hours of con- 


FROM PHOTOGRAPH BY &.G. MAGILL. HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED BY C. W. CHADWICK. 


THE “OREGON” HAULING OUT OF DRY-DOCK AT PUGET SOUND NAVAL STATION. 


AT THIS MOMENT 


NEWS CAME OF THE DESTRUCTION OF THE “MAINE.” 


instant use. Although war had not been de- 
clared, we were taking no chances. These 
precautions were taken in every subsequent 
port, and our arrival in Callao really marks 
the date when the ship was placed on a war 
footing. At Callao secret orders were re- 
ceived from Washington, and only the cap- 
tain knew what our future movements were 
to be. While in port we received warning 
of the presence on the Atlantic coast of 
South America of the Spanish torpedo-gun- 
boat Temerario, and the Peruvian papers 
were filled with reports of terrible things 
that she was expected to accomplish in the 
Straits of Magellan. Although the Teme- 
rario was the bugaboo of many future cable 
VoL. LVIII.—107. 


tinuous hard, hot work, —the Oregon set sail. 
For some reason, many people in Callao had 
anxiously inquired about our time of sailing 
and our port of destination; but we had 
courteously answered that we did not know. 
Strangely enough, just as we were ready to 
leave, a dense fog shut down upon the har- 
bor, and we silently hove up anchor and went 
to sea. When the fog had cleared away and 
the Oregon was not to be seen, no doubt the 
people who were so curious to learn of our 
movements charged us with playing a “ Yan- 
kee trick” by stealing out of the harbor 
under cover of the fog, thus concealing our 
course. 

In the run from Callao to the Straits of 
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Magellan we anticipated severe weather. 
Sure enough, as soon as we had cleared the 
headlands, we encountered head winds and 
seas, which continued throughout the pas- 
sage, increasing in force as we approached 
the coast of Patagonia, the seas becoming 
long and moderately heavy. Nevertheless, 
the ship was forced along at a speed of from 
twelve to thirteen and one half knots, and 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BOYE & HABENICHT. 
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in order to make an anchorage at Tamar 
Island before dark; but, the gale increasing, 
we did not arrive there until after nightfall. 
Consequently we could not enter the inner 
anchorage between the many reefs, and were 
obliged to anchor outside in fifty-five fathoms 
of water. That proved to be a very wild and 
stormy night—a night of great anxiety for 
those on watch; but with two anchors down, 
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LIEUTENANT E. W. EBERLE OF THE “OREGON.” 


During the battle of Santiago Lieutenant Eberle was in command of the forward 
13-inch turret of the Oregon. 


she behaved beautifully, although she took 
much water on board at times. However, 
our drills were never discontinued on ac- 
count of the weather. During this passage 
all the guns’ crews had daily target practice 
with subcaliber and small arms. On April 
16 we were running before a moderate gale, 
with thick, rainy weather, trying to make 
the entrance to Magellan Straits; and it was 
a relief when, about noon, through a rift in 
the fog and rain, we sighted the Evangelistas 
and Cape Pillar. We went ahead full speed 


and engines ready for instant use, we rode 
out one of the most severe gales that had 
been experienced along that storm-swept 
coast for many a month. The wind blew 
with hurricane force, the rain drove in tor- 
rents; in fact, it was one of those nights that 
try the souls of seafaring men: but the good 
ship Oregon held on well, as if aware that she 
was destined to render her country distin- 
guished service. At early daylight the ship 
was under way for a high-speed spurt 
through the Magellan Straits, in order to 
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make Punta Arenas before dark. We were 
now to make a run through the waters where 
the Temerario was to be expected. All guns 
were loaded and manned, and many lookouts 
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give torpedo-boats a warm greeting at very 
short notice. We kept in mid-channel when- 
ever possible, and avoided coves. If a sus- 
picious vessel should be sighted in the open 
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were stationed “alow and aloft” to keep a 
search forsmokeand for Spanish torpedo-ves- 
sels in hiding behind points of land. Thenar- 
row, tortuous channels of Magellan Straits 
offer excellent opportunities for the! work 
of torpedo-vessels, enabling them to lie 
quietly under cover of the many headlands, 
and then dart out and discharge a torpedo 
into a passing ship without a moment’s warn- 
ing. We took every precaution against sur- 
prise, and our rapid-fire guns were ready to 













strait at a safe distance, our plan was to 
head away from her and give her ample 
warning by hoisting the international signal: 
“ Appearancesthreatening;beon your guard. 
Do not approach closer, at your peril.” If 
the vessel should approach after having been 
warned, and after we had headed away from 
her, the orders were to open fire and sink her. 
However, not a vessel was sighted to inter- 
rupt the Oregon’s notable run through Ma- 
gellan Straits. It was indeed a remarkable 
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display of speed for a battle-ship to main- 
tain fifteen and one half knots per hour for 
eleven hours, using assisted draft, and this 
with her regular fire-room force, at the end 
of a rough passage of twenty-six hundred 
miles from Callao, since her contract speed 
was only for fifteen knots for four hours 
under forced draft with every condition 
favorable. Even with the highest speed 
ever made through Magellan Straits, we did 
not reach Punta Arenas until after dark, 
and we entered that port with the shipcleared 
for action, all hands at battle-stations, and 
with four search-lights carefully scrutinizing 
the harbor for the Temerario or other Span- 
ish vessels. The moment our anchor was 
down we hoisted out the steam-cutters, and 
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soon we had them patrolling around the ship 
to overhaul the approaching boats discovered 
by our search-lights. The captain of the port 
came on board, and felt very much relieved 
to find an unexpected American man-of-war; 
for, as he told us, the entire population had 
been in a high state of alarm over our arrival, 
believing that war had been declared bet'veen 
Chile and Argentine, and that the Oregon 
was an Argentine vessel coming to bombard 
the town. Punta Arenas has no cable com- 
munication, but the last steamer from Val- 
paraiso had brought news that war was im- 
minent between the United States and Spain. 
We were here joined by the Marietta, and 
both ships were soon rushing coal on board 
day and night, at the same time keeping 
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patrol-boats on duty and guns loaded ready 
for use. At daylight of April 21, the Oregon 
and Marietta sailed from Punta Arenas 
under sealed orders, the latter vessel steam- 
ing ahead as a scout, in order to signal the 
approach of any suspicious vessel. In the 
afternoon we spoke an American steamer 
bound from Montevideo to the Klondike, 
which signaled that there were “prospects 
of peace.” 

The ship was now on an absolute war foot- 
ing: no lights were carried, guns were kept 
loaded and search-lights ready for use, and 
the men slept at their battle-stations on deck 
and in the fighting-tops. We exercised fre- 
quently at subcaliber target practice with 
all the guns of the main and the secondary 
batteries, the Marietta throwing barrels and 
boxes overboard for us to fire at as we steamed 
along. During good weather the Marietta 
maintained a speed of ten knots, but head 
winds and seas often reduced her speed to 
seven or eight knots. After getting clear 
of Magellan Straits and well north in the 
Atlantic, we had successfully passed through 
the stormy region of our long trip—the re- 
gion of heavy seas and severe gales, where 
European wiseacres had predicted disaster 
for our 11,000-ton battle-ship. Now, however, 


began other dangers, and a long period of 
anxious days and sleepless nights for the 
dear ones at home; but as our ship plowed 
her wav north through the Atlantic, strain- 
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ing every nerve to reach Cuba in time for 
the war, our enthusiastic crew had little 
thought that the nation’s eyes were upon 
us. At 4:30 A.M., April 30, we signaled the 
Marietta to follow us to Rio de Janeiro, and 
then we went ahead at a fifteen-knot gait in 
order to reach Rio in the afternoon, so that 
we could see what vessels were in port, cable 
to Washington, select a secure anchorage, 
and get coal alongside before dark. 
When we steamed into the beautiful bay 
of Rio at 4 P.M. on the last day of April, we 
found there the Nictheroy (purchased from 
Brazil by the United States and renamed the 
Buffalo). All hands were very anxious for 
news, and memorable were the cheers that 
greeted the news that war had been declared. 
In a few moments our band was on deck, and 
between the rounds of cheers the strains of 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” and of “ Hail, 
Columbia” floated over to the Brazilian fleet 
and the crowds that lined the wharves. The 
crew uncovered and stood at attention dur- 
ing the playing of the national anthem, and 
then followed more cheers and the inspiring 
battle-cry, “Remember the Maine!” a watch- 
word often heard about the decks as the men 
turned to the coal-barges and worked as they 
had never worked before. The intense heat 
and the long and trying working-hours of 
those days and nights were borne without a 
murmur. In view of the warning despatches 
concerning the Temerario, we took every 
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precaution against any treacherous ma- 
neuver in a friendly port. The Oregon 
steamed far up the bay, and took an un- 
usual anchorage in mid-harbor, so that no 
vessel could have an excuse for approaching 
us. Then we informed the Brazilian govern: 
ment and the Brazilian admiral that we ex- 
pected them to prevent any hostile acts by 
Spanish vessels within neutral waters, and 
warned them that in self-protection we 
should sink any Spanish vessel that should 
attempt to approach within half a mile of 
our anchorage. The Brazilian government 
proved very friendly indeed; and realizing 
the justice of our demands, the admiral 
promised to prevent any Spanish vessel from 
entering the harbor at night, or from ap- 
proaching our anchorage during the day. 
Our steam-cutters patrolled all night, the 
search-lights were in use, and the rapid-fire 
guns were always manned. The Marietta 
anchored as a picket-vessel in a position 
covering the harbor entrance. Her orders 
were: “If a suspicious-looking vessel is 
sighted entering the harbor, and if she an- 
swers to the description and to the picture 
furnished by the department, inform her 
that if she approaches the Oregon within 
half a mile she will be sunk. Blow siren; 
turn on search-light, and keep it on her all 
the time. If she is being escorted to an 
anchorage by a Brazilian man-of-war, turn 
on search-light and flash it several times to 
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attract attention. The officer of the deck 
will answer either signal by three blasts of 
the whistle, and immediately sound the call 
for general quarters.” 

At night the Brazilian admiral sent a 
cruiser outside to patrol the harbor en- 
trance, and with her search-lights and those 
on the forts it would have been impossible 
for a Spanish vessel to enter the port un- 
seen. It was even necessary to place sentries 
over our coal-barges, as Spanish sympathizers 
with bombs in their possession had been ap- 
prehended near them. All the coal was care- 
fully examined as it came on board. The 
Spanish minister protested against our tak- 
ing coal and remaining in a neutral port 
longer than twenty-four hours, but the Brazil- 
ian government allowed us ample time for 
coaling and for making necessary repairs. 

On the afternoon of the second day of 
May came the news of Commodore Dewey’s 
superb victory in Manila Bay. The scene 
that followed the publication of this news 
might be likened to an Indian war-dance. 
Our black, coal-begrimed men fairly went 
wild. They cheered; they danced in the 
coal-barges and on the decks, and made the 
harbor ring; and then the coal came on board 
more rapidly than ever, while the band played 
patriotic airs. All afternoon and well into 
the night there was a combination of music, 
cheers, and shoveling coal. There were 
cheers for Commodore Dewey, for the 


























Asiatic Squadron, and for our captain and 
officers. Our minister and the American 
colony came on board and joined in the love- 
feast. While the crew kept up their rejoic- 
ing, the captain and officers were secretly 
and carefully considering this important de- 
spatch from the Navy Department: “ Four 
Spanish armored cruisers, heavy and fast, 
three torpedo-boat destroyers, sailed April 29 
from Cape de Verde to the west, destination 
unknown. Beware of and study carefully 
the situation. Must be left to your discretion 
entirely to avoid this fleet and to reach the 
United States by West Indies. You can go 
when and where you desire. Nictheroyand the 
Marietta subject to the orders of yourself.” 

The Rio papers were filled with startling 
rumors about Admiral Cervera’s fleet and 
the little Temerario, and each day reported 
the enemy’s fleet awaiting us outside the har- 
bor. On May 3 the official despatch, “ Inform 
the department of your plans. The Spanish 
fleet in Philippine Islands annihilated by our 
naval force on the Asiatic station,” caused 
a repetition of the preceding day’s enthusi- 
asm. Our reply to the department was as 
follows: “The receipt of telegram of May 3 
is acknowledged. Will proceed in obedience 
to orders I have received. Keeping near the 
Brazilian coast, as the Navy Department con- 
siders the Spanish fleet from Cape de Verde 
Islands superior, will be unsuitable. I can 
coal from the Nictheroy, if necessity compels 
it, to reach the United States. If the Nic- 
theroy delays too much I shall hasten passage, 
leaving her with the Marietta. Every depart- 
ment of the Oregon in fine condition.” 

Then, at seven o’clock in the morning of 
May 4, the Oregon and the Marietta steamed 
majestically out of the harbor of Rio. Many 
of the good people of Rio were confident that 
we were going to certain destruction, for the 
papers had led them to believe that Admiral 
Cervera was awaiting us outside, and the 
Brazilian admiral even sent a cruiser out 
ahead of us in order to prevent an engage- 
ment in neutral waters. 

At the request of the government of 
Brazil, we had agreed to sail twelve hours 
in advance of the Nictheroy. We steamed 
about fifty miles from Rio, and then back 
again to meet the Nictheroy. We lay off the 
harbor entrance all night, steaming away 
before daylight in order to prevent detec- 
tion; but, to our dismay, the Nictheroy did 
not come out, and so we sent the Marietta 
back in the direction of Rio to wait another 
twelve hours. After waiting thirty-six hours 
in all, we sighted the Nictheroy coming out 
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with the Marietta ; but as she could not make 
more than seven knots, the question arose 
whether we should remain with this slow 
vessel or continue northward at high speed. 
The Oregon would be an important addition 
to Admiral Sampson’s fleet; the department 
had been urging us to make a quick passage; 
the enemy’s fleet was supposed to be seeking 
us, and we felt that we could make a better 
fight single-handed than if accompanied by 
slow vessels that would have to be protected. 
All these considerations were weighed, and 
our gallant captain decided to part company 
with the two vessels, and to proceed north 
at full speed. So in the middle of the night 
we signaled the Marietta: “ Proceed with the 
Nictheroy to Bahia, and cable the depart- 





FROM A PHOTOGRArH nani FROM THE FIGHTING-TOP. 
SEAS BREAKING OVER THE FORWARD DECK OF THE 
“OREGON” WHEN STEAMING AT 121-2 KNOTS, 
DURING A GALE OFF THE WEST COAST 
OF PATAGONIA. 
ment,” which message she answered with 
“Good-by and good luck.” Then we went 

ahead full speed. 

The following day, when upon the high 
seas, all hands were called aft on the quarter- 
deck, and the captain read to the men a por- 
tion of the message, which told that the 
Spanish fleet was supposed to be in search 
of the Oregon. This was followed by a scene 
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of great enthusiasm, five hundred men join- 
ing in an outburst of cheers for the Oregon, 
her captain, and her officers. Every prepara- 
tion was made to meet the enemy’s fleet. The 
ship was “cleared for action.” All woodwork 
was torn out. Even the expensive mahogany 
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Before leaving Rio, our men had purchased 
a large supply of red ribbon, of which they 
made cap-bands, bearing in letters cut out 
of brass the inspiring words, “ Remember the 
Maine”; and this legend the cap of every 
Oregon man bore throughout the war. 























HALF-TONE PLATE 


By Cc. 


BOILER-ROOM OF THE “OREGON.” 


pilot-house was reduced to a skeleton in 
order to prevent its being set on fire by 
Spanish shell. The ship was painted the dull 
gray war color, and the graceful white vessel 
that had steamed out of Rio harbor was trans- 
formed into an ugly lead-colored fighter. To 
lessen the danger of conflagration, prepara- 
tions were made to throw overboard all our 
boats upon sighting the enemy’s fleet. Every- 
body was eager for active duty at any odds. 





We now steamed to the northward along 
the coast of Brazil, intending to touch at 
Bahia or Pernambuco to communicate with 
the Navy Department. One forenoon was 
spent at target practice, all the guns being 
fired, and the shooting being excellent. 

On May 8, after dark, we anchored in the 
harbor of Bahia, and early next morning sent 
the following cable message to Washington: 
“Much delayed by the Marietta and the Nic- 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE SUPPOSED PROXIMITY OF CERVERA’S FLEET. 


theroy. Left them near Cape Frio,with orders 
to come home or beach, if necessity compels 
it, toavoid capture. The Oregon could steam 
fourteen knots for hours, and in a running 
fight might beat off and even cripple the 
Spanish fleet. With present amount of coal 
on board will be in good fighting trim, and 
could reach West Indies. If more should be 
taken here I could reach Key West; but, in 
that case, belt-armor, cellulose belt, and pro- 
tective deck would be below water-line. 
Whereabouts of Spanish fleet requested.” 
We made arrangements for coal, but in the 
evening this answer to the captain’s message 
was received: “Proceed at once to West In- 
dies without further stop Brazil. No authen- 
tic news the Spanish fleet. Avoid if possible. 
We believe that you will defeat it if met.” 
Vou. LVIL.—108. 





And then in the middle of the night the ship 
went to sea, standing well off the coast in 
order to make a wide sweep around Cape St. 
Roque, where Admiral Cervera’s fleet was 
supposed to be awaiting us. Captain Clark’s 
plan of battle was as follows: Upon sighting 
the Spanish fleet, we were to sound to gen- 
eral quarters, go ahead full speed under 
forced draft, and head away from the enemy. 
The purpose of this manceuver was to “string 
out” the enemy’s vessels in their chase after 
us. When their leading vessel should ap- 
proach within close range, we were to turn 
on her and destroy her with our terrific 
broadsides, and then devote our attention to 
the other vessels in succession. We were 
confident that not more than two of these 
vessels could equal our speed; and by mak- 
92 
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IN THE FIGHTING-TOP. 





ing a running fight we expected to eliminate 
the possibility of the enemy’s surrounding us 
or either ramming or torpedoing the ship. 
How well this plan would have succeeded is 
clearly shown by the Oregon’s work on July 
3; for on that historic day this very ma- 
neeuver was, by chance, executed, with the 
difference that we chased and overtook, in 
turn, several of the enemy’s vessels, instead 
of their chasing us. 

About eight o’clock in the evening of 
May 12, when off Cape St. Roque, we sighted 

4 This vessel contained Captain Joshua Slocum, who 


was completing his long voyage, alone, around the 
world, the second part of the narrative of which ap- 
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a number of lights, which 
had the appearance of a 
fleet sailing in double col- 
umn. Not a light was 
burning on the Oregon, and 
she passed right through 
the midst of the vessels un- 
detected, for she could not 
have been seen a hundred 
yards away. What those 
lights were we have never 
been able to ascertain, but, 
according to the log of the 
Colén, the enemy’s squadron 
was not off Cape St. Roque 
at that time. 

We passed several sail- 
ing-vessels, among them 
the little sloop Spray, and 
in answer to our inquiries 
all stated that they had 
seen no Spanish ships. On 
May 15 the Oregon made 
her best run of three hun- 
dred and seventy-five miles, 
and at daylight on May 18 
she came to anchor in the 
harbor of Bridgetown, Bar- 
bados. Having been in two 
yellow-fever ports, the ship 
was placed in quarantine, 
although no one had been 
allowed on shore in those 
ports, and all on board were 
in good health. Her Maj- 
esty’s officials were most 
friendly, and gave us a cor- 
dial welcome, but rigidly 
enforced the neutrality 
laws. The white inhabi- 
tants of Barbados were 
strongly American in their 
sentiments, and boat-loads 
of them pulled around the 
ship, cheering and wishing us success, while 
the negroes would shout: “ American bully 
boys! You knock Span-yard in a cock hat, 
and then we give you a good time.” 

We were allowed sufficient coal to reach 
a home port, but could remain only twenty- 
four hours; and neither of the belligerents 
was supposed to send or receive cable mes- 
sages until twenty-four hours after our 
departure. As the American consul had 
managed to send a despatch to the State 
Department announcing our arrival before 
pears in this number of THe CenTuRY. In his last 


article Captain Slocum will describe his encounter with 
the Oregon —EbIToR. 
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THE “OREGON” JOINS THE FLEET AND SALUTES THE 
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the government censor reached the cable 
office, the Spanish consul was permitted to 
cable our arrival to his government. We 
here heard the rumor that a Spanish fleet 
of sixteen vessels was at Martinique, only 
ninety miles away, and that Spanish vessels 
had been seen cruising off Barbados the pre- 
vious day. We seemed to have the enemy’s 
vessels all around us, and none of our ships 
was near at hand. We began coaling as 
soon as possible, and to the anxious inquiries 
of a few shore people, supposed to be Span- 
ish emissaries, we stated that we should 
probably sail next morning. But about nine 
o’clock that night we suddenly cast off the 
coal-barges and steamed out of the harbor. 
We kept all lights burning brightly, and set 
a course direct for Key West, so that the 
Spanish spies could see our lights and report 
to the Martinique fleet the direction in which 
we had sailed. But when we were five miles 
from the harbor we suddenly extinguished 
every light, turned about, made a sweep 
around Barbados, and laid a course well 
to the eastward of all the islands, thus by 
a strategical move frustrating any night 
attack by the enemy’s torpedo-boats and 
armored vessels which we believed to be at 
Martinique. We passed around to the north- 
ward of the Bahamas, and after dark on May 
24 anchored off Jupiter Inlet, Florida, and 
sent the following despatch: “ Oregonarrived. 
Have coal enough to reach Dry Tortugas or 
Hampton Roads. Boat landed through surf 


awaits orders.” As we learned afterward, 
the announcement of our safe arrival sent a 
thrill of joy and thanksgiving throughout 
the country. About two in the morning came 
this answer: “If ship is in good condition and 
ready for service, go to Key West, otherwise 
to Hampton Roads. The department con- 
gratulates you upon your safe arrival, which 
has been announced to the President.” Our 
anchor was hove up in a hurry, and with 
light and happy hearts we were soon on our 
way to Key West to join Admiral Sampson’s 
fleet in Cuban waters, ready for duty. We 
reached Key West on the morning of May 
26, and anchored off Sand Key, having made 
the run of fourteen thousand miles in just 
sixty-eight days, having passed through two 
oceans and circumnavigated a continent, 
having endured most oppressive heat and 
incessant toil, having demonstrated to the 
skeptics of Europe that heavy battle-ships 
of the Oregon class can cruise with safety 
under all conditions of wind and sea, and at 
the end of this remarkable voyage having 
had the pleasure to report the ship in excel- 
lent condition and ready to meet the enemy. 

Our noble and beloved captain, who had 
so ably executed his trying task, received 
congratulatory messages from every part of 
the country, including this telegram from 
the Secretary of the Navy: “ The department 
congratulates you, your officers and crew, 
upon the completion of your long and re- 
markably successful voyage.” 


MARATHON. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


ND this is Marathon—this sweep of plain 
Austere and treeless! yet ’t is glorious ground, 
Albeit naught save one unfeatured mound 
Stands monument to the undaunted slain; 

But at the sight the old heroic strain 
Moves in the breast as at some martial sound: 
Again the victor Greeks are glory-crowned, 
The Persian hordes back driven to the main! 
E’en gnawing Time, with his insatiate greed, 
Wears not the splendor of some names away, 
But, star-like, they endure, undimmed and fair: 
’T is so with Marathon, though the spot to-day 
Is but a wilderness of grass and reed 
Lying at peace beneath the Attic air. 
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ADMIRAL DEWEY AS A NATIONAL HERO. 
BY REAR-ADMIRAL WILLIAM T. SAMPSON, U. 8. N. 


N asking me for some words upon Admiral 

Dewey, the editor of THE CENTURY has 
called for a congenial task which has one 
great element of ease—that of saying no- 
thing but what is good. The old Roman 
adage need not be called up in this case 
hereafter: “ The picture of his life is all lights 
and no shadow.” 

The country has so frankly recognized 
the great qualities he has displayed, and 
its debt of gratitude to him, that no argu- 
ment of mine need be added to convince 
them. The names of three great admirals 
will stand out conspicuously in modern his- 
tory, each of whom rendered transcendent 
service to his country: Nelson, the real 
victor of Napoleon and establisher of Euro- 
pean peace; Farragut, the far-reaching effect 





of whose services in the Civil War has yet 
to be recognized by the general public; and 
Dewey, whose attack was as bold as that of 
Farragut at Mobile Bay (and I can use no 
higher praise), as successful as Washing- 
ton’s Trenton victory, and whose diplomacy 
and tact, after his destruction of the Span- 
ish squadron, make a shining page which 
will not be the least in his glorious record. 
Dewey, like Farragut, is one of the men 
of the service whose life has been in the 
steady treadmill of duty, without any con- 
spicuous events to bring him before the 
public, except those of the Civil War. His 
fine career in this has been known to the 
service, where in our long and intimate in- 
tercourse we come to know and estimate 
one another in a way hardly possible in any 
927 
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other community. His gallantry and ability 
were thoroughly known; neither could have 
had a better test than in the lurid episode 
of the destruction of the Mississippi, when 
she grounded under the batteries at Port 
Hudson, and had to be abandoned and 
burned. He was then but a young fellow 
of twenty-five, the first lieutenant of his 
ship, already a trusted man. His services 
upon this occasion truly deserve to be de- 
scribed as brilliant and distinguished. The 
preparation of the ship for thorough destruc- 
tion by burning had to be carried on under 
a heavy fire of the enemy. The range was 
short, and the enemy, by means of bonfires 
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the Bureau of Equipment, of which he was 
chief, and on the Board of Inspection, of 
which he was the head. He was always a 
great student of history, and it is to his 
studies, no doubt, combined with his great 
practical experience of war, that his glori- 
ous success is due. 

The service knows Dewey as an ideal head 
of a fleet. Perfectly courageous, of thor- 
oughly balanced judgment, and quick of 
decision, he has the qualities which carry 
one to fame if opportunity be given. The 
man and the hour fortunately came together, 
and the country is richer in another brilliant 
page of history and another heroic figure. 
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on the bank, had thoroughly illuminated the 
doomed ship. Dewey proceeded with his 
work with a vigor and energy rarely seen, 
and an imperturbability which, when coupled 
with such energy, is, by the world’s consent, 
called heroic. His presence at the capture 
of New Orleans, at Port Hudson, and in the 
two attacks at Fort Fisher, had given him a 
fuller experience of battle than falls to the 
lot of most naval men, however long their 
lives, and he led his squadron into action at 
Manila, no doubt, with a feeling of emulating 
his gallant and conspicuous experience under 
our other great admiral now nearly forty 
years ago. 

From 1865 his life was the life of ordi- 
nary naval routine, which, whatever else it 
may do, molds a man on inflexible lines of 
duty and honor; he served at sea in many 
ships, and did excellent duty on shore, par- 
ticularly in the Lighthouse Board and in 





Whatever this war has cost or may cost (and 
I believe, from my knowledge of Cuba, it was 
a most righteous war), it will be repaid to the 
country in the very wonderful influence upon 
the young people of our land, who will surely 
grow to manhood and womanhood with ex- 
alted views of patriotism and duty, which 
it is worth almost any sacrifice to have in- 
stilled. I have been much touched by the 
unconscious exhibition among our children 
of this exaltation of spirit, which, as I think 
it has affected them, can only work for good, 
and not for harm. I do not think that it has 
inculcated in any wise a warlike spirit for 
war’s sake. As I have observed it, it has 
been a spirit of purest patriotism, and in 
this I see one of the best hopes of our 
country. 

Dewey in this light stands for far more 
than the brilliant victor in a famous fight, 
or as the author of a proud page of history. 




















His career has given a lofty impetus to the 
young, which will bear noble fruit in nobler 
aspiration. He has become one of the most 
valued possessions which a nation can have 
—a national hero. After all, the Romans 
read more deeply into the human heart, and 
into the impalpable causes which sway hu- 
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manity, when they apotheosized their great 
men, than we are apt to grant. Washington, 
Nelson, Farragut, and the others on the long 
list of men of heroic deeds, stand for aspira- 
tion and noble planes of life and thought. 
Every name added is the world’s gain, and 
to such a list we add the name of Dewey. 


A PIONEER BOYHOOD. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WEST IN THE FORTIES. 


BY JAMES BURTON 


N the autumn of 1843 I was four years old 

and living in a log house in the town of 
Hector, Tompkins (now Schuyler) County, 
New York. One of my earliest recollections is 
of a conversation between my father and mo- 
ther regarding the expected visit of an uncle 
and his family, who were coming to bid us 
good-by before moving to Illinois. My uncle 
had the “ Illinois fever”; he had just returned 
from a “land-looking” in Illinois, where he 
had preémpted a new farm. I remember lis- 
tening to my uncle’s glowing description of 
the new country out in the far West beyond 
the Great Lakes, where he was going to 
make a new home. When he had gone ray 
father talked constantly of Illinois, and the 
neighbors said he had Illinois fever. 

We passed the long winter in our log house 
adjoining my grandfather’s farm. All the 
clothing and bedding people had in those 
days was home-made, and every household 
had its loom. In our home, in the single 
room on the first floor were father’s and 
mother’s bed, the trundle-bed, where four of 
us children slept (lying crosswise), the loom, 
the spinning-wheel for wool and tow, the flax- 
wheel, the swiffs, reeling-bars, and the quill- 
wheel, besides the table and chairs. We had 
two rooms in the attic, one a spare room and 
the other for the hired help. Frequently 
during the long evenings my grandmother 
and other neighbors would come in with their 
knitting and their tow-cards, and either knit 
or card tow or heckle flax, talking about 
Illinois, where my uncle had gone. That 
mysterious word was unfathomable to me. 
It was finally decided that we should go 
there too, and all our furniture, with bedding, 
spinning-wheels, loom, and crockery, was 
packed up, and on Monday morning, March 
Vou. LVIII.—109. 


POND. 


20, 1844, we started for the new country. 
At Ithaca our goods were put on board a 
canal-boat, and the next morning I awoke to 
find myself on Cayuga Lake, in tow of a 
steamer. For days we traveled slowly on the 
Erie Canal, with no memorable incidents ex- 
cept an occasional “low bridge,” one of which 
swept our provision-chest nearly the length 
of the deck. At Lockport we passed through 
the great locks, and at Buffalo father took 
steerage passage for his family in the pro- 
peller Republic, passing through’ Mackinaw 
Strait, and landing at Southport, Wiscon- 
sin (now Kenosha), on the evening of April 6, 
1844, 

That evening my uncle, he of the Illinois 
fever, met us with his horses and farm- 
wagon. Father hired another team, and we 
started for my uncle’s new home near Lib- 
ertyville, Lake County, Illinois, where we 
arrived the following morning. The house 
was a log hut with one room and an attic. 
We found my aunt sick with fever and ague. 
She was wrapped in thick shawls and blan- 
kets, sitting by the fireplace, and shaking 
like a leaf. Before supper was over, mother 
had a chill and a shake which lasted nearly 
half the night. The next day it rained hard, 
and we all had chills, and my father and 
uncle went to town, two miles, for some 
medicine. They returned with a large bun- 
dle of thoroughwort weed, or boneset, a tea 
made from which was the order of the day. 
It was very bitter, and I used to feel more 
like taking the consequences of the ague 
than the remedy. 

It was too late for father to secure a 
farm during that first summer in Illinois, 
and he obtained work in the blacksmith’s 
shop in Libertyville, hiring two rooms for his 
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family in the frame court-house, a half-fin- 
ished building on a high spot of ground. It 
was neither plastered nor sided, only rough 
boards being nailed on the frame, and 
when it rained and the wind blew we might 
as well have been out of doors. Here our 
first summer and winter in Illinois were 
spent. 

As father had a shake every other day, 
he could work only half the time, and we 
were very poor. The ague was in the entire 
family, my sister and I invariably shaking 
at the same hour every alternate day, and 
my mother’s and father’s shakes coming at 
about the same time. I have known the 
whole family to shake together; nor did the 
neighbors escape. There were few comfor- 
table homes and few well people. Boneset 
tea was a fixture on every stove fireplace. 
When my morning to shake arrived, I used 
to lie down on the floor behind the cook- 
stove and almost hug the old salamander, 
even on the warmest summer days, my sister 
on_ the opposite side, my younger brothers 
snuggling up close to me, and my mother 
sitting as near the fire as she could get, all 
of us with our teeth chattering together. 

So the long, dreary, rainy, ague summer 
passed away, to be followed by a wet and 
open winter. Father’s scanty earnings were 
our only ‘support, and my uncle and his 
family, who were on a new farm two miles 
away, were even poorer; for my father occa- 
sionally had a few dollars in money, while 
uncle had nothing but what a farm of “new 
breaking” produced the first year, and with 
no market for even the slightest product. 
My aunt, who was broken down and discour- 
aged, would occasionally walk the two miles 
to see us, and my mother and she would talk 
about the false hopes and glittering induce- 
ments that had led their husbands to become 
victims to the Illinois fever. 

The spring came early, and father rented 
a farm with ten acres already plowed and a 
log house, about three miles east of the vil- 
lage, and there we moved. He had the use 
of a yoke of oxen, farm-utensils, one cow, 
seed-grain, and he was to work the farm for 
half of all it could be made to produce. He 
filled in odd moments by splitting rails and 
fencing the ten acres with a seven-rail 
staked and ridered fence. 

The farm was in the heavy woods near 
the shores of Lake Michigan. A stream of 
water ran through a deep gully near the 
house, and there father caught an abundance 
of fish, while there was plenty of game in 
the woods. One day he came in and said he 
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had found a deer-lick, and that night he 
prepared a bundle of hickory bark for a 
torch-light, and with that and his rifle he 
left us for the night, and came in early in the 
morning with a deer. It was the first venison 
I had ever eaten, and the best. My father’s 
gun supplied our table with venison, wild 
duck, and squirrel in abundance. Mother, 
who had brought a collection of garden seeds 
from the East, managed the garden, and we 
had corn, beans, cucumbers, and pease, while 
tomatoes we raised as ornamental plants and 
called “love-apples.” They were then con- 
sidered poisonous, and it was some years 
later before we found out that they were a 
wholesome table delicacy. 

We spent only one summer in this place, 
and then my father rented a farm on the 
prairie, in the township of Brooklyn, Lake 
County, about five miles west of Little Fort 
(now Waukegan, Illinois), and we went there 
early in the autumn of 1845. It was a happy 
day for my mother when we moved from our 
ague-stricken gully, for she prophesied that 
out on the prairie, where there was pure air, 
we might possibly escape fever and ague. 
Only two years before, mother had come from 
a refined home in western New York, and 
she had been shut up in these dreary woods 
in a log house all summer, living on game and 
boneset tea. Scarlet fever, chicken-pox, and 
the itch had gone through the family, and I 
do not believe she had experienced many 
happy hours during the summer, except in 
her garden. We had no church, no neigh- 
bors, and no team, and she had an infant in 
her arms almost constantly. The children 
were more or less ill, and all the duties of 
housekeeping were upon her. 

We were up early, and started at sunrise 
for the eight-mile ride to our new home. 
Father had come the day before with two 
teams and a hired man. The chickens had 
been caught and put into coops that were fas- 
tened on the rear end of the wagon, the “ gar- 
den sauce” was gathered, and two pigs were 
put into one of the packing-boxes originally 
brought from the East. The new home was 
another log house, but a good one, built of 
hewn logs, and a story and a half high. The 
owner had built a tavern and was not going 
to work his farm any longer, so he rented it 
to father and kept his tavern across the way. 

The minister from Little Fort called, and 
arrangements were made for a church home, 
and we used to drive five miles every Sunday 
to “meeting.” There was a school for the 
children, and surrounded as we were by in- 
telligent and thrifty neighbors, my mother 

















began to wear acheerful look. At this time 
the family consisted of six children, of whom 
I was the second, and the eldest son. 

Here father began to utilize me, and I 
saved him many steps; for he seemed to have 
something for me to do all the time, both 
when he was at work and when he was rest- 
ing. On Mondays I was allowed to stay about 
the place and help mother, pounding clothes, 
tending baby, and bringing wood and water. 
I was able to carry only about a third of the 
pail of water, but my young legs were ex- 
pected to make frequent journeys to and 
from the spring, which was over in the cow- 
pasture, about thirty rods from the house. 
It was protected from encroachment of cat- 
tle and hogs by a three-cornered rail fence, 
which I had to climb and lift my pail over 
every time I went for water. 

My brother Homer was my constant com- 
panion, and he used to help me with my 
work. Once I had lifted him over the fence 
to dip up water for me, when he lost his bal- 
ance, and fell into the spring. The water 
was about up to his chin, and very cold. 
He screamed, and mother ran to help him 
out, dripping with water and dreadfully 
frightened. We got into the house as father 
came in to dinner. I was so sorry and fright- 
ened over what had happened that I was 
already severely punished ; but father began 
to scold, and then decided to give me a whip- 
ping. He went out to the pasture near the 
spring and cut some willow switches, and 
after giving me a severe talking to, began 
laying the switches on my back and legs. I 
feared my father ever afterward. Nothing 
that I could do to please him was left un- 
done, but it was always through fear. 


EMIGRANTS. 


WE lived on a public thoroughfare where 
hundreds, and I may say thousands, passed 
on their way to take up new homes in Wis- 
consin, then the extreme outskirt of civiliza- 
tion in the Northwest. There was not a day in 
which several wagon-loads of emigrants did 
not pass our door, and the road was a cloud 
of dust as far as one could see over the level 
prairie country. The usual emigrant wagon 
contained an entire family, with all its 
earthly possessions, and in some of them 
families had lived for many weeks. Occa- 
sionally a length of stovepipe protruded 
through the canvas cover, and it was known 
that this wagon belonged to an aristocratic 
family, such a one usually having two 
wagons, one being used as a living-room. 
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Nearly every family had from one to four 
cows, a coop of chickens attached to the 
tail-gate, from two to five pigs traveling 
under the wagon, and occasionally a drove 
of sheep and a loose colt near by. There 
was sometimes a rich caravan, or associa- 
tion of families, which had entered a large 
tract of land and was moving in a body, 
with horse-teams, droves of cattle, and 
horses. 

As we lived near the road, people usually 
stopped at our house, either for a drink of 
fresh spring-water (a scarcity in those days), 
or to purchase milk, butter, garden-stuff, 
or anything that we could spare. These 
were the pioneers of Wisconsin, and were 
mostly from Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and » 
Michigan. They were the second generation 
of pioneers of their native States. In asking 
where they were from we generally asked, 
“What are you?” If from New York, it was 
“Empire State”; if from Pennsylvania, 
“Keystones”; if from Ohio, “Buckeyes.” 
Many more Illinois pioneers moved on to 
Wisconsin in those days than remained, 
owing to the dread of fever and ague. In 
this endless train of “movers” it was not 
uncommon for my mother to meet people 
whose families she had known in western 
New York. 


THE LAND-LOOKER. 


THE land-looker was as much an occupant 
of the road as the emigrant. He was the 
advance-picket who had preceded on foot 
every family that passed, and had located his 
quarter-section, built his preemption shanty, 
and inhabited it three days, which allowed 
him to hold it one year, while he could return 
for his family. These men were passing 
daily, winter and summer, and the tavern 
near us was crowded nightly with them and 
with emigrants. Our house, too, was a shel- 
ter for many. Father saw the enterprising 
home-seekers daily, and heard the accounts 
of those who were returning from their pro- 
spective homes after having located; and 
their glowing descriptions of the country, the 
climate, and its freedom from ague, gave him 
the “Wisconsin fever.” Mother, however, 
looked distrustfully on the favorable reports 
brought back daily, and she pitied the peo- 
ple moving north. 

Father had provided a fair living for his 
large family—sumptuous, indeed, compared 
with that of our first year in the West. We 
had friends and neighbors and schools. The 
owner of the farm wished my father to hire 
it for two years more, but father would argue 
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that this was his chance to get a home, and 
here was an opportunity for his boys; he 
could make nothing on rented land, and he 
had only been able to keep his family alive 
for three years. Mother said: “Supposing 
we do preémpt, it is only for a year or two, 
and then the land must be entered and paid 
for at one dollar and twenty-five cents an 
acre. Where is the money coming from?” 
Father told her that many of the emigrants 
who had no money got friends or speculators 
to furnish it for half the land. Mother was 
not enthusiastic, but she finally consented to 





go if father could get his sister in Connect-. 


icut to enter the land for him when due, 
and to hold it in her name until father could, 
at some future time, pay for it. 

My aunt consented to this, and in Feb- 
ruary there came a letter from her inclos- 
ing a draft for one hundred dollars, with 
which to buy a yoke of oxen and a wagon 
with which to work the farm. 

So my father was fitted out as a land- 
looker, and mother worked all day and all 
night to make his knapsack. It was about 
the same as all the men wore who had 
passed our door. It was made of bedticking, 
larger than an ordinary pillow-cover, with a 
lapel over the top fastened with a large 
button. Wide straps of the same material 
went from the top over the shoulder, around 
under the arm, and were made fast at the 
bottom of the sack. In this knapsack mother 
packed a change of clothing, with all the 
provisions it would hold, and early one morn- 
ing father started for Wisconsin to look for 
a home of our own, carrying besides his knap- 
sack an ax, an auger, and a window-sash with 
four panes of glass, eight by ten, which all 
land-lookers carried. 

Father had been gone three weeks when 
a letter came telling us that he had located 
a farm in.the town of Alto, the southwest- 
corner township in Fond du Lac County, 
Wisconsin; that it had a log house on it, 
twelve by fourteen, which he had bought; 
that ten acres had already been broken by 
the man of whom he had bought the claim, 
and that he would return at once with his 
wagon and oxen for the family. 

In March, 1847, we started for the new 
home. Father had hired one of our neigh- 
bors who had a team to take mother, my 
eldest sister, and the three younger chil- 
dren, with a load of household goods, to the 
new claim, which was one hundred and fifty 
miles away in the wilderness. Comfortable 
seats were arranged on the wagon for mother 
and the children. There was no shelter from 
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the rain or sun, but not a drop of rain fell 
during the journey. 

The day of our starting was an eventful 
one in the neighborhood. People came from 
the neighboring villages, and work was sus- 
pended on all adjoining farms that the neigh- 
bors might bid us good-by. The women and 
children embraced my mother, and many a 
tear was shed, and many a shout and good 
wish went up for her safe journey and long 
life of usefulness. The pastor of the church 
said he had lost the most useful member of 
his congregation, and that our going would 
almost cripple the Sabbath-school. Father, 
my brother, and I were to follow with the 
oxen and a wagon-load containing the re- 
mainder of the household effects. We drove 
two milch-cows and five pigs, and in a coop 
on the end of the wagon were eight chickens. 

We were soon in the long line of dust, 
making our proportion of what we had been 
accustomed to see for two years. I was to 
help drive the cows and pigs. Whoever has 
attempted to drive a hog knows the discour- 
agements with which I met. Whoever has 
never attempted it can never know. It 
seemed that if we had wanted them to go the 
other way it would have been all right. They 
scattered in different directions several times, 
and some of them succeeded in getting back 
home. My chagrin was increased by passing 
or meeting other emigrant boys whose pigs 
and cattle kept quietly near the wagons and 
walked gently along. 

It took all day to go about six miles. We 
stopped overnight near a farm-house, and 
father, after getting the cattle and pigs in 
the barn, built a fire by the roadside and 
prepared our supper. He made tea, and with 
the cold chicken and bread and butter which 
mother had given us for the journey, we fared 
sumptuously. Father brought an armful of 
hay from the barn near by, and with plenty 
of coverlets he made up a bed under the 
wagon, where we three slept soundly. This 
was my first camping out. 

We passed through Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin, and stayed overnight at the public tav- 
ern— there were no hotels in those days. It 
was a great experience for my brother and 
me, sitting at a long table, having our supper 
and breakfast served to us. 

At Fort Atkinson we met the first band of 
Indians I had ever seen. There was a chief 
and three or four young buck Indians, as 
many squaws, and a number of children, all of 
the Black Hawk tribe. They were on ponies, 
riding in single file into the town as we were 
going out. I was so frightened that I cried, 






























and as the chief kept putting his hand to his 
mouth, saying, “Bread—hungry—bread— 
hungry,” father gave him a loaf of bread. 
It was not enough, but it was all father 
would let him have. Homer and I were in 
favor of giving him everything we had if he 
would only move on. : 

After leaving Watertown we came out on 
what is known as rolling prairie—for miles 
in every direction a green, wavy sheet of 
land. No ornamental gardener could make 
so lovely and charming a lawn, gently rolling, 
and sloping just enough to relieve the mo- 
notony of the flatness of the long stretches of 
prairie and openings we had passed through. 
Father told us that these great prairies 
would always be pasture-land for herds of 
cattle, as the farmers could not live where 
there was notimber. To-day the finest farms 
I know of in America are on these great 
prairie-lands, but at that time the prospec- 
tors avoided such claims and preémpted only 
the quarter-sections skirting the prairies, 
where the oak openings supplied timber for 
log houses, fences, and fuel. 

Trails were now branching in every direc- 
tion, and after five days of this travel it 
seemed as though we had been wandering 
for months without a home. That day we 
had started at sunrise, resting for three 
hours at noon, the usual custom at that 
time. It was ten o’clock when we reached 
our home. 

We were in another log cabin, twelve by 
fourteen feet square, with hewn log floor, 
one door, and one window containing the sash 
with its four panes of glass which father had 
brought on his journey. 

We boys slept in the low garret, climbing 
a ladder to go to bed. Owing to the exhaus- 
tion and excitement of the night before, we 
were allowed to rest undisturbed, and the 
sun was well up and shining through the 
chink-holes in our garret when we awoke. 
Father had gone with the team to a spring 

‘a mile west for a barrel of water. There was 
no water on our claim, and we were obliged 
to haul it on a “crotch,” a vehicle built from 
the crotch of a tree, about six by eight 
inches thick and six feet long, on which a 
cross-rail is laid, where a barrel can be fas- 
tened. The oxen were hitched to it, and they 
dragged it to and from the spring. 

Two beds were fitted across one side of 
the single down-stairs room in our cabin, and 
father had to shorten the rails of one bed- 
stead to get it into place. Under it was the 
trundle-bed on which the babies slept, and 
when this was pulled out, and with the cook- 
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stove, table, four chairs, wood-box, and the 
ladder in place, there was very little spare 
room. By father’s order, the lower round of 
the ladder was always my seat. 


THE FIRST SCHOOL AT ALTO. 


THERE were neighbors from a half mile to 
three and five miles away, and they called and 
offered their assistance to contribute to our 
comfort. It was found that there were seven- 
teen children within a radius of five miles, 
and the subject of starting a school was dis- 
cussed. Mr. Boardman, who lived just two 
miles west of us, had moved into his new 
log house, and offered his old preémption 
house for a school-house. Mr. Wilbur had 
a maiden sister who could teach. It was 
arranged that the school should begin the 
following Monday, and the men in the 
neighborhood, with the pupils, were to 
meet at the school-house at eight o’clock, an 
hour before school-time, and put the house 
in order. On Monday morning we were 
up early, and four of us children started 
with my father to school. There was no 
road or trail in the direction of Mr. Board- 
man’s house, so father took his ax and 
blazed the trees along the line on both sides, 
so that we could find our way back. After 
a mile and a half we came to a marsh 
through which ran a deep stream of clear 
water. None of us could go across until 
father and I returned to the wood and cut 
two long poles, which were hewed on one 
side and then thrown across the stream. 
They formed a pedestrian bridge which was 
used for several years. 

The school-house was a log shanty six 
logs high, with holes for a window and a 
door, which had been removed and were now 
a part of Mr. Boardman’s new house. Trees 
were cut down and the trunks split open and 
holes bored in the ends of each half of the 
log; legs were put in, and then they were 
hewed as smooth as an ax could make them, 
and placed on the ground for benches. Four 
of these “puncheon” benches were made, 
and at half-past nine the teacher took her 
place on a chair, which had been brought 
especially for her, and called the school to 
order. 

The first thing to do was to get an idea 
of what books the pupils had. Mother 
had sent all her children had ever owned, 
and so had others, and there were Cobb’s 
Spelling-book, Dayball’s Arithmetic, Par- 
ley’s Geography, McGuffey’s Reader, Saun- 
ders’s Spelling-book, Ray’s Arithmetic, 
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Spencer’s Spelling-book, Adams’s Arithme- 
tic, and Saunders’s Reader, gathered from all 
parts of America. There were no duplicates. 
The school opened with a prayer by Mr. 
Wilbur. 

We were not long in wearing a well-beaten 
path between our house and the school, 
which for a number of years was a thor- 
oughfare for pedestrians. 

My chief duty after school was to hunt up 
the cows and drive them home in time for 
milking, and I came to know every foot of 
country within a radius of ten miles. No 
boy’s country life can be complete without 
having hunted cows. “Old Red” wore the 
bell. Every neighbor in the country had a 
bell-cow and a cow-bell, and my friend Matt 
Wood and I always arranged that our cattle 
should herd together, and they were invari- 
ably driven to the same range in the morn- 
ing. Each of us boys owned dogs, and we 
knew not only every cow-bell, but every 
woodchuck-hole and every gopher-hole, and 
many a time, I fear, father used to milk after 
dark because our dog had found a deep 
gopher-hole, and that gopher must be had, 
milk or no milk, supper or no supper. 

We had some hard experiences hunting 
cows, especially after midsummer, when the 
grass was dried up and the cattle strayed to 
the green edges of the marshes, or the green 
stubble where wild hay had been mown and 
gathered by the settlers, or when frost had 
killed the grass, and the cows wandered into 
far-away regions looking for fresher fields. 
There were few familiar landmarks among 
these great ranges of uninhabited country, 
and once, while following some imaginary 
cow-bell, the darkness came on, and I finally 
became so discouraged as to give up the 
hunt and turn back. Finding no trail to fol- 
low, I was lost and frightened, for to lie out 
in the woods, on the prairie or marshes, over- 
night in those days was not safe. There were 
wolves, lynxes, bears, and wildcats—wolves 
in abundance. I do not believe that I was 
ever a coward, but I had imagination, and 
there were shadowy forms in every thicket, 
and the wind said strange things, and in the 
air I could hear flitting spirits. I was alone, 
with no one to speak to me. Now I stood 
near a tree the lower branches of which 
would enable me to climb quickly if there 
was immediate danger. I knew a wolf could 
not climb an ordinary tree, but a bear or 
wild-cat could, and I must find a strong club 
with which to keep at bay any bear that 
might approach. But there was no club or 
any possibility of obtaining one, and my 
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study was how to protect myself in that tree 
in the dark, for the animals could see as 
well in the dark as in daylight. My ima- 
ginative mind and cautious vigil kept me 
awake near the tree, and as nothing appeared 
to attempt to devour me, the tree finally 
became my friend. Imaginary objects were 
less frightful, and I felt that by keeping 
watch on all sides I commanded the situa- 
tion. 

The gray of the morning came, and I be- 
gan to feel secure: with light there is 
nothing to fear. But where was I? It had 
not occurred to me that I could not easily 
return home as soon as daylight came, but 
I found myself looking forth upon a new 
country. In the darkness I had walked to 
an unknown land. I did not know which 
way to go; nevertheless, I started on a run, 
crossing cow-paths that I had never seen be- 
fore, hills, ravines, and marshes. The sun 
was up, but I recognized nothing. I kept 
on crossing unfamiliar roads, and becom- 
ing weary and dizzy, sat down and cried. I 
did not fear my father’s whipping if I could 
only see home. At midday I was still going 
on, and at last came out on a hilltop in sight 
of a log house. I must stop and ask for some- 
thing to eat, and possibly I would learn the 
way to Alto. I walked slowly toward the 
house, which seemed new to me. It looked 
lonely. There was not a human being in 
sight, and the door stood open. I cautiously 
approached and quietly looked in. A woman 
sat on a chair, with her back'to me, holding 
a child. I withdrew, for I dared not disturb 
her, nor did I dare go away. What should 
I do? I hesitated and went back. Finally 
TI made a noise in my threat. The woman 
jumped, and, looking around, sprang for 
me. I was in the arms of my mother. 

I had got home without the slightest 
knowledge of where I was, not even seeing 
a foot-path or a road, or recognizing anything 
until my mother spoke. All the people had 
been looking for me during the morning, and 
were then out. Dinner-horns were being 
blown, and the settlers were scouring the 
country; and it was not until darkness drove 
them home that the news of my having 
found myself became known. The cows were 
out over a week, and were found twenty 
miles away, nearly dried up, which meant 
almost starvation to us for the winter. 

The first summer father planted and raised 
two acres of potatoes, with some cabbages, 
onions, beets, carrots, and five acres of corn, 
and he succeeded in splitting rails and put- 
ting a fence around ten acres of land. I 































was trained to all branches of usefulness on 
a new farm. Once in two weeks I went for 
the mail to the nearest village, eleven miles 
away, often returning to tell father that 
there was a letter in the office with sixpence 
postage to pay. In those days there was no 
compulsory prepayment on letters, and it 
was sometimes months before a turn of any 
kind would bring the money to get the let- 
ter out of the post-office. The New York 
“Weekly Tribune” was always a member of 
our family, and our copy was read by every- 
body in the settlement. For three years I 
walked to the village every week for that 
paper. We children had to listen to my 
father read it every Sunday afternoon, as it 
was wicked to play out of doors, and we had 
only morning church to attend. 


A PIONEER CHRISTMAS. 


FATHER came home from Milwaukee at 
Christmas-time, bringing the flour of a few 
bushels of wheat, a pair of shoes for my bro- 
ther and me, a new pair of boots for him- 
self, and some unbleached muslin. Were n’t 
we happy! It was a day of rejoicing. I re- 
member father’s going to the woodpile and in 
afew moments cutting a pile of wood, which 
gave us the first hot fire of the season. That 
afternoon mother made bread, and we had 
salt, pepper, tea, and fresh meat, for father 
had bought a quarter of beef. 


MY FIRST FOURTH OF JULY. 


I wAS very tall for my age, and overgrown. 
I suffered from growing pains, and the boys 
called me lazy. Our nearest neighbor, Eli 
Farnham, did not like me. One day he was 
passing our house with his oxen and wagon; 
father was standing in the door, and Farn- 
ham stopped, I supposed to see father, but 
he came up to me, and said: 

“ James, when did you get into my cellar 
and steal raw turnips to eat?” 

“Never,” I replied. “I was only joking 
with Matt Wood the other day when we 
went by your house, and just in fun I said, 
‘Let ’s go into Farnham’s cellar and get 
some raw turnips. I got some there once.’ 
He knew as well as I did that I was joking, 
for there ain’t any turnips this time of the 

ear.” 

“You told him you pried open my cellar 
door and got a lot of turnips. He told me 
you said so.” 

Father heard the conversation, stepped 
up to me, and asked if I had ever been in Mr. 
Farnham’s cellar. 
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“No, sir,” Isaid. “I was only joking with 
‘Bub’ Wood.” - 

“Did you tell Matthias Wood that you 
broke into Mr. Farnham’s cellar when you 
did not?” 

“Yes, sir,” I replied; “but it was only in 
fun.” 

Father turned to Mr. Farnham, and said: 
“Mr. Farnham, I do not believe my boy 
would break into a neighbor’s house and 
steal, but he has acknowledged that he told 
a lie, and I shall punish him for it.” 

He was a man who kept his word under 
such circumstances always. It was late in 
June when this occurred. Mr. Farnham had 
been away somewhere for a few days, and his 
house and cellar had been securely locked. 

Squire Carpenter and Mr. Munson and one 
or two neighbors came to the field one day, 
where we were hoeing corn, and told father 
they wished to get up a celebration, as In- 
dependence Day would come the next week. 
This interested father, and he was very 
enthusiastic about it. They had decided to 
have a celebration on the school section 
(about the center section in each township), 
where there was a grove with a sort of marsh 
meadow all about it. They proposed to mow 
a swarth around this grove for the proces- 
sion to march in. They would have a picnic 
dinner and an oration in the grove, and 
father was to read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Squire Carpenter was to deliver 
the oration, and Smith (I never knew him 
by any other name than “Gasey” Smith) 
was to be toast-master. It was all wonder- 
ful to Homer and me. We had no idea what 
it all meant. I did not care to speak to 
father, but Homer asked him what Inde- 
pendence Day was, and father explained to 
us all about it, and here we got our first ink- 
ling of this national holiday. 

When we got home to dinner mother was 
told all about it. The plans were soon made. 
The neighbors were coming from ten and fif- 
teen miles round. The Declaration of In- 
dependence was brought out at dinner-time 
and studied. We heard father read it day 
after day until we all knew it by heart. 
The celebration was the talk of the country. 
Everybody we met was on the qui vive for 
the event. Bub Wood told me that Uriah 
was going to get Yerty’s blacksmith anvil, 
and John Graves was coming with a lot 
of powder, and they were going to fire 
a salute. Bub’s mother was baking crack- 
ers and making cake for the picnic, and 
Mrs. Sleeper was going to bring a roast pig. 
The Talcott ladies called to know what 
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mother was going to supply for the dinner. 
Poor mother! the spirit was willing, but the 
material for luxuries was not forthcoming. 
We had no sugar, and cake was the necessity. 
Father let me off from hoeing, and I carried 
four dozen eggs to Waupun, and exchanged 
them for a very small quantity of sugar, not 
more than two pounds. This was made into 
cake and was mother’s offering. 

It was Friday, July 3, 1848, and we were 
hoeing corn, when father said: 

“To-morrow is the celebration. Some one 
will have to stay at home and watch the 
field. It would n’t do for stray cattle to get 
into the corn now. Who will volunteer?” 

Remembering father’s unfulfilled promise, 
I at once said, “I will.” 

Father told me I was a good boy and that 
he would not require me to hoe all day. He 
would give me a stint; I might hoe six-rows. 
I can never describe my disappointment. I 
was to be deprived of the great celebration; 
but I did not care if father had only forgot- 
ten his promise. 

The next day everybody was up at day- 
light. I had the cows in the pen early, and 
the children were cleaned up as for Sunday. 
Father was cheering and reciting the Decla- 
ration. Mother and the children were joy- 
ous, but I was not; it seemed too hard to 
bear. “Stub” and “Brin” had been hav- 
ing a vacation during corn-hoeing, and 
were slick and fat. By the time they were 
hitched up, teams began to appear—all ox- 
teams; there was not a horse in that settle- 
ment then. Ox-teams and wagons loaded 
with entire families were seen in every di- 
rection, north, west, and east—everybody I 
had ever seen in the country. They were 
all joyous and shouting “Hurrah! Hur- 
rah!” Father joined in the cheers, mother 
kissing me and promising. to bring me 
something from the celebration. I was 
soon left alone on the farm, and there had 
been so much excitement that even my 
dinner had not been provided for. I went to 
the field and began to hoe out my stint. I 
knew I could do it in two hours, and here 
was a chance to please father and so win his 
favor as to get him entirely out of the notion 
of the promised whipping. I hoed about fif- 
teen rows of corn. I went early and found 
the cows, and got them into the pen long 
before night. 

It was about sunset when the loaded teams 
came passing back. I stood at the bars 
(we had no gates then) watching everybody 
pass. They were all in high glee, and many 
were calling backward and forward from one 


wagon to another. I heard father’s voice 
and cheers, and his sharp orders to Stub 
and Brin to go faster. 

When they drove up to the bars and found 
me waiting, I overheard mother say to 
father, “There, I have not brought a thing 
for James. I could n’t get anything, as there 
was nothing left.” It came hard to hear 
mother say this, and as she got out of the 
wagon I saw a tear roll down her cheek, and 
knew how sorry she was, and I did not care 
then. If she would only feel happy, I could 
do without anything. Father saw that she 
was feeling bad, and spoke up sharply: “I 
owe James something, and I guess I will at- 
tend to it now before I forget it.” Mother 
knew what it meant as well as I did. I do not 
believe a murderer waiting to be led to a 
gallows ever dreaded the fatal moment more 
than I did this whipping. Father milked the 
cows, and it was just dark when he called 
me out back of the house, holding a young 
seasoned oak whip in his hand, and began to 
moralize and tell me how he had dreaded 
this moment; how he had suffered and prayed 
over it, and the more he thought about it the 
more he was convinced that if he broke his 
promise he would be as bad as I who told the 
lie. He told me the story of Ananias and 
Sapphira, and quoted proverbs; and then he 
whipped me. 


A WINTER STORM. 


THE winter of 1848—49 was a very severe one. 
Father went to Illinois to try to get work to 
bring in a little money, and he was employed 
in a blacksmith’s shop in Rockford, at a dol- 
lar aday. There was no school that winter, 
for we could go nowhere, owing to the deep 
snow, and for weeks we were huddled up in 
our own house, destitute of comforts. Our 
only light was a cotton-rag string in a saucer 
of lard. 

One night when the snow was driving 
under the door and through the chinks of 
the wall, mother, as she sat knitting, while 
we were all fairly trembling with cold and 
fear, told me to set the light in the window. 
“It would be dreadful,” she said, “if some 
one were caught out in this storm.” 

I did as she directed, and in a few moments 
we heard a cry of “Hello! Hello-o-o!” 

I pushed away the pile of snow against 
the door and ran out, to find three men in a 
sleigh drawn by a pair of horses. They were 
covered with snow and frost, and greatly 
excited. They asked me the road and the 
distance to Fox Lake, a village sixteen miles 
southwest of us. They had been driving 



























since dark (it was now nine o’clock) on a 
full run, with a pack of wolves after them. 
A wolf had caught one of the horses by the 
hamstrings, and they had killed him with a 
sledge-stake. Other wolves had seized hold 
of a buffalo robe, and the men had been 
obliged to let the ravenous beasts take it, in 
order to save their lives. They had seen the 
light in our window, and the wolves had 
pursued them until they were close to it. 

Mother bade them welcome and told them 
to stay if they could manage to find a place 
for their horses. We had only a low straw 
shed for our cattle, but they propped up the 
roof-poles of it, so that the horses could 
stand beneath it, and, pulling plenty of hay 
out of the stack, left them for the night. 
We could hear the howling of the wolves in 
the distance, and the men took with them 
an ax and acorn-cutter for protection while 
they were taking care of the horses. Then 
one of them found a dry oak fence-rail, and 
cutting it up, he made a roaring fire in the 
old stove, and we all got warm. Mother 
packed the children into the trundle-bed, 
putting one or two extra in our bunk in the 
attic; then she gave up her own bed to the 
strangers. I can never forget the happiness 
of those three_men that night. They were 
crowded three in a bed and so excited that 
they could not sleep, and all night they told 
stories, and their talk was so new and inter- 
esting that none of the family wanted to 
sleep. I remember hearing the men say that 
gold had just been discovered in California, 
and that thousands of men would go there 
and get rich. 

The horses were all right in the morning, 
and in the afternoon the men went on their 
journey, leaving a large pile of wood cut for 
us in return for our entertainment. This was 
a delight to me, for I had to furnish the 
wood, and at nine years of age it was hard 
work. 

Father came home at Christmas, and he 
and all the men in the settlement were 
greatly excited over the gold in California. 
It seemed as if every young man in the 
country was going there. Many a time my 
father wished that I were old enough to run 
the farm, so that he too could go to Cali- 
fornia and make his fortune. 


A NEW LIFE. 


WE lived in Alto until 1853, and then the 
farm was abandoned, and my parents, with 
all the children except myself, moved to the 
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neighboring city of Fond du Lac, where 
father could work by the day and earn 
enough to support the family. I was left to 
work for a neighbor; but I grew so homesick 
after a lonely Sabbath in a household where 
there were no children and it was considered 
wrong to take a walk on Sunday afternoon, 
that on Monday I took my other shirt from 
the clothes-line and started for Fond du 
Lac. I knew the stage-driver, and he gave 
me a lift. 

As we approached the city the driver 
made me get down, and he told me to follow 
the sidewalk along the main street until I 
came to a foundry, next to which was father’s 
house. I followed close behind the stage, 
keeping in the middle of the road. Soon I 
found myself in the city, where there were 
houses and stores on each side of the street, 
and board walks for pedestrians. I feared 
to walk on the sidewalks, for I was bare- 
footed, and my feet were muddy and the 
sidewalks very clean. The people seemed to 
be dressed up as if for Sunday, and all the 
boys wore shoes, which excited my pity, for 
I knew how hot their poor feet must be. 

As I groped my way along Main Street I 
noticed a sign that stretched nearly across 
the entire building over three stores. In 
large wooden letters, at least six feet long, 
were the words “Darling’s Block.” It was 
the largest building I had ever seen, three 
stories high, and I ventured to step on to the 
sidewalk; and while gazing in awe upon the 
mighty structure my attention was attracted 
by a noise inside. I walked in and found 
myself in a printing-office. 

As I was taking in the wonderful scene the 
pressman spoke to me in a gruff voice, ask- 
ing me what I wanted. “Nothing,” I said, 
trembling, and starting for the door. “Don’t 
you want to learn the trade?” he shouted. 
“The editor wants an apprentice.” 

Just then the editor appeared in the door- 
way of his sanctum. He was a pleasant- 
faced man, and he asked me in a kindly tone 
whose boy I was and where I belonged. 

“Why, your father is one of my subscrib- 
ers. I want an apprentice to learn the print- 
er’s trade. I can give you twenty-five dollars 
for the first year, thirty for the second, and 
fifty dollars and the carrier’s address for the 
third year, with your board and washing.” 

“All right.” In less time than it takes to 
write it I was behind the press, and in five 
minutes I was covered with printers’ ink from 
head to foot. 

My pioneer days were over. 
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SAILING ALONE AROUND THE WORLD. 


BEING A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE EXPERIENCES OF THE SLOOP “SPRAY” 
ON HER SINGLE-HANDED VOYAGE OF 46,000 MILES. 


BY CAPTAIN JOSHUA SLOCUM. 


WITH PICTURES BY THOMAS FOGARTY. 


PART II. A ROUGH TIME IN 


T was not at all 
strange in a life 
common to sailors 
that, havingalready 
crossed the Atlan- 
tic twice and being 
now half-way from 
Boston tothe Horn, 
I should find myself 
still among friends. 
My determination 
to sail westward 
from Gibraltar not 
only enabled me to 
escape the pirates 
of the Red Sea, but, 
in bringing me to 
Pernambuco, land- 
ed me on familiar 
shores. I had made 
many voyages to 
A FUEGAN GIRL. this and _ other 
ports in Brazil. In 
1893 I was employed as master to take the 
famous Ericsson ship Destroyer from New 
York to Brazil to go against the rebel Mello 
and his party. The Destroyer, by the way, 
carried a submarine cannon of enormous 
length. 

In the same expedition went the Nictheroy, 
the ship purchased by the United States 
government during the Spanish war and re- 
named the Buffalo. The Destroyer was in 
many ways the better ship of the two, but 
the Brazilians in their curious war sank her 
themselves at Bahia. With her sank my 
hope of recovering wages due me; still, I 
could but try to recover, for to me it meant 
a great deal. But now within two years the 
whirligig of time had brought the Mello 
party into power, and although it was the 
legal government which had employed me, 
the so-called “rebels” felt under less obliga- 
tion to me than I could have wished. 

During these visits to Brazil I had made 
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the acquaintance of Dr. Perera, owner and 
editor of “El Commercio Jornal,” and soon 
after the Spray was safely moored in Upper 
Topsail Reach, the doctor, who is a very en- 
thusiastic yachtsman, came to pay me a visit 
and to carry me up the waterway of the 
lagoon to his country residence. The ap- 
proach to his mansion by the waterside was 
guarded by his armada, a fleet of boats in- 
cluding a Chinese sampan, a Norwegian pram, 
and a Cape Ann dory, the last of which he 
obtained from the Destroyer. The doctor 
dined me often on good Brazilian fare, that 
I might, as he said, “salle gordo” for the 
voyage; but he found that even on the best 
I fattened slowly. 

Fruits and vegetables and all other pro- 
visions necessary for the voyage having been 
taken in, on the 23d of October I unmoored 
and made ready for sea. Here I encountered 
one of the unforgiving Mello faction in the 
person of the collector of customs, who 
charged the Spray tonnage dues when she 
cleared, notwithstanding that she sailed with 
a yacht license and should have been exempt 
from port charges. Our consul reminded the 
collector of this and of the fact—without 
much diplomacy, I thought—that it was I 
who brought the Destroyer to Brazil. “Oh, 
yes,” said the bland collector; “we remember 
it very well,” for it was now in a small way 
his turn. 

Mr. Lungrin, a merchant, to help me out of 
the trifling difficulty, offered to freight the 
Spray with a cargo of gunpowder for Bahia, 
which would have put me in funds; and when 
the insurance companies refused to take the 
risk on cargo shipped on a vessel manned by 
a crew of only one, he offered to ship it with- 
out insurance, taking all the risk himself. 
It was perhaps paying me a greater compli- 
ment than I deserved. The reason why I did 
not accept the business was that in so doing 
I found that I should vitiate my yacht license 
and run into more expense for harbor dues 
































around the world than the freight would 
amount to. Instead of all this, another old 
merchant friend came to my assistance, ad- 
vancing the cash direct. 

On October 24, 1895, a fine day even as 
days go in Brazil, the Spray sailed, having 
had abundant good cheer at Pernambuco, 
where I shortened the boom, which had been 
broken when off the coast of Morocco, by 
removing the broken piece, which took about 
four feet off the inboard end; I also refitted 
the jaws. Making about one hundred miles 
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cided to give the Spray a yaw! rig for the 
tempestuous waters of Patagonia, I here 
placed on the stern a semicircular brace to 
support a jigger mast. These old captains in- 
spected the Spray’s rigging, and each one 
contributed something to her outfit. Captain 
Jones, who had acted as my interpreter at 
Rio, gave her an anchor, and one of the 
steamers gave her a cable to match it. She 
never dragged Jones’s anchor once on the 
voyage, and the cable not only stood the 
strain on a lee shore, but when towed off 
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THE COURSE OF THE “SPRAY” THROUGH THE STRAIT OF MAGELLAN. 


a day along the coast, I arrived at Rio de Ja- 
neiro November 5, without any event worth 
mentioning, and about noon cast anchor near 
Villaganon, to await the official port visit. 
On the following day I bestirred myself 
to meet the highest lord of the admiralty 
and the ministers, to inquire concerning 
the matter of wages due me from the be- 
loved Destroyer. The high official I met 
said: “Captain, so far as we are concerned, 
you may have the ship, and if you care to 
accept her we will send an officer to show 
you where she is.” I knew well enough 
where she was at that moment. The top of 
her smoke-stack being awash in Bahia, it 
was more than likely that she rested on the 
bottom there. I thanked the kind officer, 
but declined his offer. 

The Spray, with a number of old shipmas- 
ters on board, sailed about the harbor of Rio 
the day before she put to sea. As I had de- 





Cape Horn helped break combing seas astern 
that threatened to board her. 

On November 28 the Spray sailed from 
Rio, and first of all ran into a gale of wind, 
which tore up things generally along the 
coast, doing considerable damage to ship- 
ping. It was well for her, perhaps, that she 
was clear of the land. Coasting along on 
this part of the voyage I observed that while 
some of the small vessels I fell in with were 
able to outsail the Spray by day, they fell 
astern of her by night. To the Spray day 
and night were the same; to the others 
clearly there was a difference. On one of the 
very fine days experienced after leaving Rio, 
the steamship South Wales spoke the Spray 
unsolicited and gave the longitude by chro- 
nometer as 48° W., “as near as I can make 
it,” the captain said. The Spray, with her tin 
clock, had exactly the same reckoning. I 
was feeling at ease in my primitive method 
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of navigation, but it startled me not a little 
to find my position by account verified by the 
ship’s chronometer. 

On December 5 a barkantine hove in sight, 
and for several days the two vessels sailed 
along the coast together. Right here a cur- 
rent was experienced setting north, making 
it necessary to hug the shore, with which 
the Spray became rather familiar. Here I 
confess a weakness: I hugged the shore 
entirely too close. In a word, at daybreak 
on the morning of December 11 the Spray 
ran hard and fast on the beach. This was 
annoying; but I soon found that the sloop 
was in no great danger. The false appear- 
ance of the sand-hills under a bright moon 
had deceived me, and I lamented now that I 
had trusted to appearances at all. The sea, 
though moderately smooth, still carried a 
swell which broke with some force 9n the 
shore. I managed to launch my small dory 
from the deck, and ran out a kedge-anchor 
and warp; but it was too late to kedge the 
sloop off, for the tide was falling and she had 
already sewed a foot. Then I went about 
“laying out” the larger anchor, which was 
no easy matter, for my only life-boat, the frail 
dory, when the anchor and cable were in it, 
was swamped at once in the surf, the load 
being too great for her. Then I cut the 
cable and made two loads of it instead of 
one. The anchor, with forty fathoms bent 
and already buoyed, I now took and suc- 
ceeded in getting through the surf; but my 
dory was leaking fast, and by the time I 
had rowed far enough to drop the anchor 
she was full to the gunwale and sinking. 
There was not a moment to spare, and I saw 
clearly that if I failed now all might be lost. 





ae SUDDENLY REMEMBERED THAT I COULD NOT SWIM.” 


I sprang from the oars to my feet, and lift- 
ing the anchor above my head, threw it clear 
just as she was turning over. I grasped her 
gunwale and held on as she turned bottom 
up, for I suddenly remembered that I could 


not swim. Then I tried to right her, but 
with too much eagerness, for she rolled clean 
over, and left me as before, clinging to her 
gunwale, while my body was still in the 
water. Giving a moment to cool reflection, 
I found that although the wind was blowing 
moderately toward the land, the current was 
carrying me to sea, and that something 
would have to be done. Three times I had 
been under water while trying to right the 
dory, and I was just saying, “Now I lay 
me,” when I was seized by a determination 
to try once more, so that no one of the 
prophets of evil I had left behind could 
say, “I told you so.” Whatever the danger 
may have been, much or little, I can truly 
say that the moment was the most serene 
of my life. 

After righting the dory for the fourth 
time, I finally succeeded by the utmost care 
in keeping her upright while I hauled myself 
into her and with one of the oars, which I 
had recovered, paddled to the shore, some- 
what the worse for wear and pretty full of 
salt water. The position of my vessel, now 
high and dry, gave me anxiety. To get her 
afloat again was all I thought of or cared 
for. I had little difficulty in carrying the 
second part of my cable out and securing it 
to the first, which I had taken the precau- 
tion to buoy before I put it into the boat. 
To bring the end back to the sloop was a 
smaller matter still, and I believe I chuckled 
above my sorrows when I found that in all 
the haphazard my judgment or my good 
genius had faithfully stood by me. The cable 
reached from the anchor in deep water to 
the sloop’s windlass by just enough to secure 
a turn and no more. The anchor had been 
dropped at the right distance from the ves- 
sel. To heave all taut now and wait for the 
coming tide was all I could do. 

I had already done enough work to tire a 
stouter man, and was only too glad to throw 
myself on the sand above the tide and rest; 
for the sun was already up, and pouring a 
generous warmth over the shore. While my 
state could have been worse, I was on the 
wild coast of a foreign land, and not entirely 
secure in my property, as I soon found out. 
I had not been long on the shore when I 
heard the patter, patter of a horse’s feet 
approaching along the hard beach, which 
ceased as it came abreast of the sand-ridge 
where I lay sheltered from the wind. Look- 
ing up cautiously, I saw mounted on a nag 
probably the most astonished boy on the 
whole coast. He had found a sloop! “It 
must be mine,” he thought, “for am I not 
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A DOUBLE 


the first to see it on the beach?” Sure 
enough, there it was all high and dry and 
painted white. He trotted his horse around 
it, and finding no owner, hitched the nag to 
the sloop’s bobstay and hauled as though he 
would take her home; but of course she was 
too heavy for one horse to move. With my 
skiff, however, it was different; this he hauled 
some distance, and concealed behind a dune 
in a bunch of tall grass. He had made up 
his mind, I dare say, to bring more horses 
and drag his bigger prize away, anyhow, and 
was starting off for the settlement a mile 
or so away for the reinforcement when I 
discovered myself to him, at which he seemed 
displeased and disappointed. “Buenos dias, 
muchacho,” I said. He grunted a reply and 
eyed me keenly from head to foot. Then 
bursting into a volley of questions,— more 
than six Yankees could ask,—he wanted to 
know, first, where my ship was from, and 
how many days she had been coming. Then 
he asked what I was doing here ashore so 
early in the morning. “Your questions are 
easily answered,” I replied; “my ship is from 
the moon, it has taken her a month to come, 
and she is here for a cargo of boys.” But 
the intimation of this enterprise, had I not 
been on the alert, might have cost me dearly ; 
for while I spoke this child of the campo 
coiled his lariat ready to throw, and instead 
of being himself carried to the moon, he was 
apparently thinking of towing me home by 
the neck, astern of his wild cayuse, over the 
fields of Uruguay. 





SURPRISE. 


The exact spot where I was stranded was 
at the Castillo Chicos, about seven miles 
south of the dividing-line of Uruguay and 
Brazil, and of course the natives here speak 
Spanish. To reconcile my early visitor, I 
told him that on my ship I had biscuits, 
and that I wished to trade them for butter 
and milk. On hearing this a broad grin 
lighted up his face, and showed that he was 
greatly interested, and that even in Uruguay 
a ship’s biscuit will cheer the heart of a boy 
and make him your bosom friend. The lad 
almost flew home, and returned quickly with 
butter, milk, and eggs. I was, after all, in 
a land of plenty. With the boy came 
others, old and young, from neighboring 
ranches, among them a German settler, 
who was of great assistance to me in many 
ways. 

A coast-guard from Fort Teresa, a few 
miles away, also came, “to protect my prop- 
erty from the natives of the plains,” he said. 
I took occasion to tell him, however, that if 
he would look after the people of his own 
village, I would take care of those from the 
plains, pointing, as I spoke, to the nonde- 
script “merchant” who had already stolen 
my revolver and several small articles from 
my cabin, which by a bold front I had recov- 
ered. The chap was not a native Uruguayan. 
Here, as in many other places that I visited, 
the natives themselves were not the ones 
discreditable to the country. 

Early in the day a despatch came from 
the port captain of Montevideo, command- 
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ing the coast-guards to render the Spray 
every assistance. This, however, was not 
necessary, for a guard was already on the 
alert and making all the ado that would be- 
come the wreck of a steamer with a thousand 
emigrants aboard. The same messenger 
brought word from the port captain that he 
would despatch a steam-tug to tow the 
Spray to Montevideo. The officer was as 
good as his word; a powerful tug arrived on 
the following day; but, to make along story 
short, with the help of the German and one 
soldier and one Italian, called “Angel of 
Milan,” I had already floated the sloop and 
was sailing for port with the boom off before 
a fair wind. The adventure cost the Spray 
no small amount of pounding on the hard 
sand; she lost her shoe and part of her false 
keel, and received other damage, which, how- 
ever, was readily mended afterward jn dock. 

On the following day I anchored at Mal- 
donado. The British consul, his daughter, 
and another young lady came on board, bring- 
ing with them a basket of fresh eggs, straw- 
berries, bottles of milk, and a great loaf of 
sweet bread. This was a good landfall, and 
better cheer than I had found at Maldonado 
once upon a time when I entered the port 
with a stricken crew in my bark, the Agquid- 
neck, 

In the waters of Maldonado Bay a variety 
of fishes abound, and fur-seals in their sea- 
son haul out on the island abreast the bay to 
breed. Currents on this coast are greatly 
affected by the prevailing winds, and a tidal 
wave higher than that ordinarily produced 
by the moon is sent up or down the whole 
shore of Uruguay before a southwest or a 
northeast gale, as may happen. One of 
these waves having just passed before the 
northeast wind which brought the Spray in, 
the tide was left correspondingly low, with 
oyster-rocks laid bare for some distance 
along the shore. Other shellfish of good 
flavor were also plentiful, though small in 
size. I gathered a mess of oysters and mus- 
sels here, while a native with hook and line, 
and with mussels for bait, fished from a 
point of detached rocks for bream, land- 
ing several good-sized ones. 

The fisherman’s nephew, a lad about seven 
years old, deserves mention as the tallest 
blasphemer, for a short boy, that I met on 
the voyage. He called his old uncle all the 
bad names under the sun for not helping 
him across the gully. While he swore roundly 
in all the moods and tenses of the Spanish 
language, his uncle fished on, now and then 
congratulating his hopeful nephew on his 
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accomplishment. At the end of his rich vo- 
cabulary the urchin sauntered off into the 
fields, and shortly returned with a bunch of 
flowers, which, all smiles, he handed me with 
the innocence of an angel. I remembered 
having seen the same flower on the banks of 
the river farther up, some years before. I 
asked the young pirate why he had brought 
them to me. Said he, “I don’t know; I only 
wished to do so.” Whatever the influence 
was that put so amiable a wish in this wild 
pampa boy, it must be far-reaching, thought 
I, and potent, seas over. 

Shortly after, the Spray sailed for Mon- 
tevideo, where she arrived on the following 
day and was greeted by steam-whistles till 
I felt embarrassed and wished that I had 
arrived unobserved. The voyage, so far 
alone, may have seemed to the Uruguayans 
a feat worthy of some recognition; but there 
was so much of it yet ahead, and of such an 
arduous nature that any demonstration at 
this point seemed, somehow, like boasting 
prematurely. 

The Spray had barely come to anchor at 
Montevideo when the agents of the Royal 
Mail Steamship Company, Messrs. Hum- 
phreys & Co., sent word that they would 
dock and repair her free of expense and give 
me twenty pounds sterling, which they did 
to the letter, and more besides. The calkers 
at Montevideo paid very careful attention to 
the work of making the sloop tight. Car- 
penters mended the keel and also the life- 
boat (the dory), painting it till I hardly 
knew it from a butterfly. 

Christmas of 1895 found the Spray refitted 
even to a wonderful makeshift stove which 
was contrived from a large iron drum of some 
sort punched full of holes to give it a draft; 
the pipe reached straight up through the top 
of the forecastle. Now, this was not a stove 
by mere courtesy. It was always hungry, 
even for green wood; and in cold, wet days 
off the coast of Tierra del Fuego it stood me 
in good stead. Its one door swung on cop- 
per hinges, which one of theyard apprentices, 
with laudable pride, polished till the whole 
thing blushed like the brass binnacle of a 
P. & O. steamer. 

The Spray was now ready for sea. Instead 
of proceeding at once on her voyage, how- 
ever, she made an excursion up the river, 
sailing December 29. An old friend of mine, 
Captain Howard of Cape Cod and of River 
Plate fame, took the trip in her to Buenos 
Aires, where she arrived early on the fol- 
lowing day, with a gale of wind and a current 
so much in her favor that she outdid herself. 






























I was glad to have a sailor of Howard’s ex- 
perience on board to witness her performance 
of sailing with no living being at the helm. 
Howard sat near the binnacle and watched 
the compass while the sloop held her course 
so steadily that one would have declared that 
the card was nailed fast. Not a quarter of a 
point did she deviate from her course. My 
old friend had owned and sailed a pilot-sloop 
on the river for many years, but this feat 
took the wind out of his sails at last, and he 
cried, “I Il be stranded on Chico Bank if 
ever I saw the like of it!” Perhaps he had 
never given his sloop a chance to show what 
she could do. The point I make for the 
Spray here, above all other points, is that 
she sailed in shoal water and in a strong 
current, with other difficult and unusual con- 
ditions. Captain 
Howard took all 
this into account. 
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once landed from packets, in a cart, was now 
built up with magnificent docks. Vast for- 
tunes had been spent in remodeling the har- 
bor; London bankers could tell you that. The 
port captain, after assigning the Spray a 
safe berth, with his compliments, sent me 
word to call on him for anything I might 
want while in port, and I felt quite sure that 
his friendship was sincere. The sloop was 
well cared for at Buenos Aires; her dockage 
and tonnage dues were all free, and the 
yachting fraternity of the city welcomed 
her with good cheer. In town I found things 
not so greatly changed as about the docks, 
and I soon felt myself more at home. 

From Montevideo I had forwarded a let- 
ter from Sir Edward Hairby to the owner of 
the “Standard,” Mr. Mulhall, and in reply to 








tive home Howard \ 
oN 


the art of making 
fish chowders; and 
to prove this he 
brought along-some 
fine rockfish and 
prepared a.mess fit | 
for kings. When / 
the savory chowder 
was done, chocking 
off the pot se- 
curely between two 
boxes on the cabin 
floor, so that it 
could not roll over, 
we helped ourselves 
and swapped yarns 
over it while the 
Spray made her 
own way through 
the darkness on the 
river. Howard told 
me stories about 
the Fuegan cannibals as she reeled along, 
and I told him about the pilot of the Pinta 
steering my vessel through the storm off 
the coast of the Azores, and that I looked 
for him at the helm in a gale such as this. 
I do not charge Howard with supersti- 
tion, — we are none of us superstitious, —but 
when I spoke to him about returning to 
Montevideo on the Spray he shook his head 
and took a steam-packet instead. 

I had not been in Buenos Aires for a 
number of years. The place where I had 








AT THE SIGN OF THE COMET. 


it was assured of a warm welcome to the 
warmest heart, I think, outside of Ireland. 
Mr. Mulhall, with a prancing team, came 
down to the docks as soon as the Spray was 
berthed, and would have me go to his house 
at once, where a room was waiting. And it 
was New Year’s day, 1896. The course of 
the Spray had been followed in the columns 
of the “Standard.” 

Mr. Mulhall kindly drove me to see many 
improvements about the city, and we went 
in search of some of the old landmarks. The 


























A GREAT WAVE OFF THE PATAGONIAN COAST. 


man who sold “lemonade” on the plaza when 
first I visited this wonderful city I found 
selling lemonade still at two cents a glass; 
he had made a fortune by it. His stock in 
trade was a wash-tub and a neighboring 
hydrant, a moderate supply of brown sugar, 
and about six lemons that floated on the 
sweetened water. The water from time to 
time was renewed from the friendly pump, 
but the lemon “went on forever,” and all at 
two cents a glass. 

But we looked in vain for the man who 
once sold whisky and coffins in Buenos 
Aires; the march of civilization had crushed 
him— memory only clung to his name. En- 
terprising man that he was, I fain would 
have looked him up. I remember the tiers 
of whisky-barrels, ranged on end, on one side 
of the store, while on the other side, and 
divided by a thin partition, were the coffins 
in the same order, of all sizes and in great 
numbers. The unique arrangement seemed 
in order, for as a cask was emptied a coffin 
might be filled. Besides cheap whisky and 
many other liquors, he sold “cider,? which 
he manufactured from damaged Malaga 
raisins. Within the scope of his enterprise 
was also the sale of mineral waters, not 
entirely blameless of the germs of disease. 
This man surely catered to all the tastes, 
wants, and conditions of his customers. 

Farther along in the city, however, sur- 
vived the good man who wrote on the side 
of his store, where thoughtful men might 
read and learn: “This wicked world will be 
destroyed by a comet! The owner of this 
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store is therefore bound to sell out at any 
price and avoid the catastrophe.” My friend 
Mr. Mulhall drove me round to view the 
fearful comet with streaming tail pictured 
large on the trembling merchant’s walls. 

I unshipped the sloop’s mast at Buenos 
Aires and shortened it by seven feet. I re- 
duced the length of the bowsprit by about 
five feet, and even then I found it reaching 
far enough from home; and more than once, 
when on the end of it reefing the jib, I re- 
gretted that I had not shortened it another 
foot. 

On January 26, 1896, the Spray, being 
refitted and well provisioned in every way, 
sailed from Buenos Aires. There was little 
wind at the start; the surface of the great 
river was like a silver disk, and I was glad 
of a tow from a harbor tug to clear the 
port entrance. But a gale came up soon 
after, and caused an ugly sea, and instead 
of being all silver, as before, the river was 
now all mud. The Plate is a treacherous 
place for storms. One sailing there should 
always be on the alert for squalls. I cast 
anchor before dark in the best lee I could 
find near the land, but was tossed miserably 
all night, heartsore of choppy seas. On the 
following morning I got the sloop under 
way, and with reefed sails worked her down 
the river against a head wind. Standing in 
that night to the place where pilot Howard 
joined me for the up-river sail, I took a de- 
parture, shaping my course to clear Point 
Indio on the one hand, and the English Bank 
on the other. 















I had not for many years been south of 
these regions. I will not say that I expected 
all fine sailing on the course for Cape Horn 
direct, but while I worked at the sails and 
rigging I thought only of onward and for- 
ward. It was when I anchored in the lonely 
places that a feeling of awe crept over me. 
At the last anchorage on the monotonous and 
muddy river, weak as it may seem, I gave 
way to my feelings. I resolved then that I 
would anchor no more north of the Strait 
of Magellan. 

On the 28th of January the Spray was 
clear of Point Indio, English Bank, and all 
the other dangers of the River Plate. With 
a fair wind she then bore away for Cape 
Horn, under all sail, pressing farther and 
farther toward the wonderland of the South, 
till I forgot the blessings of our milder 
North. 

My ship passed in safety Bahia Blanca, 
also the Gulf of St. Matias and the mighty 
Gulf of St. George. Hoping that she might 
go clear of the destructive tide-races, the 
dread of big craft or little along this coast, 
I gave all the capes a berth of about fifty 
miles, for these dangers extend many miles 
from the land. But where the sloop avoided 
one danger she encountered another. One 
day, off the Patagonian coast, a tremendous 
wave, the culmination, it seemed, of many 
waves, rolled down upon her in a storm, 
roaring as it came. I had only a moment 
to get my sail down and myself up in the 
rigging, out of danger, when I saw the 
mighty crest towering masthead-high above 
me. The mountain of water submerged my 
vessel. She shook in every timber and reeled 
under the weight of the sea, but rose quickly 
out of it, and rode grandly over the rollers 
that followed. It may have been a minute 
that from my hold in the rigging I could 
see no part of the Spray’s hull. Perhaps it 
was even less time than that, but it seemed 
a long while, for under great excitement one 
lives fast, and in a few seconds one may think 
a great deal of one’s past life. Not only did 
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the past, with electric speed, flash before 
me, but I had time while in my hazardous 
position for resolutions for the future that 
would take a long time to fulfil. The first 
one was, I remember, that if my noble 
Spray came through this danger I would 
dedicate my best energies to building a larger 
ship on her lines, which I hope yet to do. 
Other promises, less easily kept, I should 
have made under protest. However, the in- 
cident, which filled me with fear, was only 
one more test of the Spray’s seaworthiness. 
It reassured me against rude Cape Horn. 

From the time the great wave swept over 
the Spray until she reached Cape Virgins 
nothing occurred to move a pulse and set 
blood in motion. On the contrary, the 
weather became fine and the sea smooth and 
life tranquil. The phenomenon of mirage 
frequently occurred. An albatross sitting on 
the water one day loomed up like a large 
ship; two fur-seals asleep on the surface of 
the sea appeared like great whales, and a 
bank of haze I could have sworn was high 
land. The kaleidoscope then changed, and 
on the following day I sailed in a world 
peopled by dwarfs. 

On February 11 the Spray rounded Cape 
Virgins and entered the Strait of Magellan. 
The scene was again real and gloomy; the 
wind, northeast, and blowing a gale, sent 
feather-white spume along the coast; such a 
sea ran as would swamp an ill-appointed ship. 
As the sloop neared the entrance to the 
strait I observed that two great tide-races 
made ahead, one very close to the point of 
the land and one farther offshore. Between 
the two, in a sort of channel, through comb- 
ers, went the Spray with close-reefed sails. 
But a rolling sea followed her a long way 
in, and a fierce current swept around the 
cape against her; but this she stemmed, and 
was soon chirruping under the lee of Cape 
Virgins and running every minute into 
smoother water, However, long trailing 
kelp from sunken rocks forebodingly under 
her keel, and the wreck of a great steamship 
smashed on the beach 
abreast, gave a gloomy as- 
pect to the scene. 

I was not to be let off 
easy. The Virgins would 
collect tribute even from 
the Spray passing their 
promontory. Fitful rain- 
squalls from the northwest 
followed the northeast 
gale. I reefed the sloop’s 
sails, and sitting in the 
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cabin to rest my eyes, I was so strongly im- 
pressed with what in all nature I might ex- 
pect that as I dozed the very air I breathed 
seemed to warn me of danger. My senses 
heard, “Spray ahoy!” shouted in warning. 


I sprang to the deck, wondering who could 
be there that knew the Spray so well as to 
call out her name passing in the dark; for it 
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make them. A large percentage of the busi- 
ness there was traffic in “fire-water.” If 
there was a law against selling the poison- 
ous stuff to the natives, it was not enforced. 
Fine specimens of the Patagonian race, look- 
ing smart in the morning when they came 
into town, had repented before night of 
ever having seen a white man, so beastly 

drunk were they, to 





say nothing about the 





peltry of which they 
had been robbed. 








The port at that 
time was free, but a 
custom-house was in 
the course of con- 
struction, and when it 
is finished, port and 
tariff dues are to be 
collected. A soldier 
police guarded the 
place, and a sort of 
vigilante force be- 
sides took down its 
guns now and then; 
but as a general thing, 
to my mind, whenever 
anexecution wasmade 











they killed the wrong 





A GLIMPSE OF SANDY POINT (PUNTA ARENAS) IN THE 


was the blackest of nights. But not so all 
around; a short distance away in the south- 
west was the old familiar white arch, the 
terror of Cape Horn, rapidly pushed up by a 
southwest gale. I had onlya moment to douse 
sail and lash all solid when it struck like a 
shot from a cannon, and for the first half- 
hour it was something to be remembered by 
way of a gale. For thirty hours it kept on 
blowing hard. The sloop could carry no 
more than a three-reefed mainsail and fore- 
staysail; with these she held on stoutly and 
was not blown out of the strait. In the 
height of the squalls in this gale she doused 
all sail, and this occurred often enough. 

After this gale followed only a smart 
breeze, and the Spray, passing through the 
narrows without mishap, cast anchor at 
Sandy Point on February 14, 1896. 

Sandy Point (Punta Arenas) is a Chilean 
coaling-station, and boasts about two thou- 
sand inhabitants, of mixed nationality, but 
mostly Chileans. What with sheep-farming, 
gold-mining, and hunting, the settlers in this 
dreary land seemed not the worst off in the 
world. But the natives, Patagonian and 
Fuegan, on the other hand, were as squalid 
as contact with unscrupulous traders could 


man. Just previous 
to my arrival the gov- 
ernor, himself of a jovial turn of mind, had 
sent a party of young bloods to foray a Fuegan 
settlement and wipe out what they could of 
it on account of the recent massacre of a 
schooner’s crew somewhere else. Altogether 
the place was quite newsy and supported two 
papers— dailies, I think. The port captain, a 
Chilean naval officer,advised me to ship hands 
to fight Indians in the strait farther west, 
and spoke of my stopping until a gunboat 
should be going through, which would give 
me a tow. After canvassing the place, how- 
ever, I found only one man willing to em- 
bark, and he on condition that I should ship 
another “mon and doog.” But as no one else 
was willing to come along, and as I drew the 
line at dogs, I said no more about the mat- 
ter, but simply loaded my guns. At this 
point in my dilemma Captain Pedro Sam- 
blich, a good Austrian of large experience, 
coming along, gave me a bag of carpet-tacks, 
worth more than all the fighting men and 
dogs of Tierra del Fuego. I protested that 
I had no use for carpet-tacks on board. 
Samblich smiled at my want of experience, 
and maintained stoutly that I would have use 
for them. “You must use them with discre- 
tion,” he said; “that is to say, don’t step on 
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them yourself.” With this remote hint about 
the use of the tacks I got on all right, and 
saw the way to maintain clear decks at night 
without the care of watching. 

Samblich was greatly interested in my 
voyage, and after giving me the tacks he 
put on board a bag of biscuits and smoked 
venison. He declared that my bread, ordi- 
nary sea-biscuits and easily broken, was not 
as nutritious as his, which was so hard that 
I could break it only with a stout blow from a 
maul. Then he gave me, from his own sloop, 
a compass which was certainly better than 
mine, and offered to unbend her mainsail for 
me if I would accept it. Last of all, this 
large-hearted man brought out a bottle of 
Fuegan gold-dust from its hiding-place and 
begged me to help myself from it, for use 
farther along on the voyage. But I felt sure 
of success without this draft on a friend, and 
I wasright. Samblich’s tacks, 
as it turned out, were of more 
value than gold. 

The port captain finding 
that I was resolved to go, 
even alone, since there was 
no help for it, set up no fur- 
ther objections, but advised 
me, in case the savages tried 
to surround me with their 
canoes, to shoot straight, and 
begin to do it in time, but 
to avoid killing them if pos- 
sible, which I heartily agreed 
todo. With these simple in- 
junctions the officers gave me 
my port clearance free of 
charge, and I sailed on the 
same day, February 19, 1896. 
It was not without thoughts 
of strange and stirring ad- 
venture beyond all I had yet 
encountered that I sailed 
into the country and very 
core of the savage Fuegans. 

A fair wind from Sandy 
Point brought me on the first 
day to St. Nicholas Bay, 
where, so I was told, I might 
expect to meet savages; but 
seeing no signs of life, I came to anchor 
in eight fathoms of water, where I lay all 
night under a high mountain. Here I 
had my first experience with the terrific 
squalls, called williwaws, which extended 
from this point through the strait. They 
were compressed gales of wind that Boreas 
handed down over the hills in chunks. A 
full-blown williwaw will throw a ship, even 
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without sail on, over on her beam ends; but, 
like other gales, they cease now and then, if 
only for a short time. 

February 20 was my birthday, and I found 
myself alone, with hardly so much as a bird 
in sight, off Cape Froward, the southernmost 
point of the continent of America. By day- 
light in the morning I was getting my ship 
under way for the bout ahead of me. 

The sloop held the wind fair while she ran 
thirty miles farther on her course, which 
brought her to Fortescue Bay, and at once 
among the natives’ signal-fires, which blazed 
up on all sides. Clouds flew over the moun- 
tain from the west all day, and at night my 
good east wind failed; in its stead a gale 
from the west soon came on. I gained an- 
chorage at twelve o’clock that night, under 
the lee of a little island, and then prepared 
myself a cup of coffee, of which I was sorely 
in need; for, to tell the truth, 
hard beating in the heavy 
squalls and against the cur- 
rent had told on me. Finding 
that the anchor held, I drank 
my beverage, and named the 
place Coffee Island. It lies to 
the south of Charles Island, 
with only a narrow channel 
between. 

By daylight the next morn- 
ing the Spray was again under 
way, beating hard; but she 
came to in a cove in Charles 
Island, two and a half miles 
along on her course. Here 
she remained undisturbed 
two days, with both anchors 
down in a bed of kelp. Undis- 
turbed, indeed, I might have 
remained indefinitely had not 
the wind moderated; for dur- 
ing these two days it blew 
so hard that no boat could 
venture out on the strait, 
and the natives being away to 
other hunting-grounds, the 
island was safe. But at the 
end of the fierce wind-storm 
fair weather came; then I 
got my anchors, and again sailed out upon 
the strait. 

Canoes manned by savages from Fortescue 
now came in pursuit. The wind falling light, 
they gained on me rapidly till coming with- 
in hail, when they ceased paddling, and a 
bow-legged savage stood up and called to 
me, “ Yammerschooner! yammerschooner!” 
which is their begging term. I said, “No!” 














“*YAMMERSCHOONER!’” 


Now, I was not for letting them know that I 
was alone, and so I stepped into thecabin, and, 
passing through the hold, came out at the 
fore-scuttle, changing my clothes as I went 
along. That madetwo men. Then the piece 


of bowsprit which I had sawed off at Buenos 
Aires, and which I had still on board, I ar- 
ranged forward on the lookout, dressed as 3 
seaman, attaching a line by which I could 
pull it into motion. That made three of us, 
and we did not want to “yammerschooner ”; 
but for all that the savages came on faster 
than before. I saw that, besides four at the 
paddles in the canoe nearest to me, there 
were others in the bottom, and that they 
were shifting hands often. At eighty yards 
I fired a shot. across the bows of the nearest 
canoe, at which they all stopped, but only 
fora moment. Seeing that they persisted in 
coming nearer, I fired the second shot so 
close to the chap who wanted to “ yammer- 
schooner” that he changed his mind quickly 
enough and bellowed with fear, “Bueno jo 
via Isla,” and sitting down in his canoe, he 
rubbed his starboard cat-head for some time. 
I was thinking of the good port captain’s 
advice when I pulled the trigger, and must 
have aimed pretty straight; however, a miss 
was as good as a mile for Mr. “ Black Pedro,” 
as he it was, and no other, a leader in several 
bloody massacres. He now directed the 
course of his canoe for the island, and the 
others followed him. I knew by his Spanish 
lingo and by his full beard that he was the 
villain I have named, a renegade mongrel, 
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and the worst murderer in Tierra del Fuego. 
The authorities had been in search of him 
for two years. The Fuegans are not bearded. 

So much for the first day among the sav- 
ages. I came to anchor at midnight in Three 
Island Cove, about twenty miles from For- 
tescue Bay. I saw on the opposite side of 
the strait signal-fires, and heard the barking 
of dogs, but where I lay it was quite deserted 
by natives. I have always taken it as a sign 


; that where I found birds sitting about, or 


seals on the rocks, I should not find savage 
Indians. Seals are never plentiful in these 
waters, but in Three Island Cove I saw one 
on the rocks, and other signs of the absence 
of savage men. 

On the next day the wind was again blow- 
ing a gale, and although she was in the lee 
of the land, the sloop dragged her anchors, 
so that I had to get her under way and beat 
farther into the cove, where I came to in a 
landlocked pool. At another time or place 
this would have been a rash thing to do, and 
it was safe now only from the fact that the 
gale which drove me to shelter would keep 
the Indians from crossing the strait. Seeing 
this was the case, I went ashore with gun 
and ax on the island, where I could not in 
any event be surprised, and there felled 
trees and split about a cord of wood for my 
stove, which loaded my small boat several 
times. 

While I carried the wood, though I was 
morally sure there were no savages near, 
I never once went to or from the skiff with- 
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out my gun. While I had that and a clear 
field of over eighty yards about me I felt 
safe. 

The trees on the island, which were very 
scattering, were a sort of beech and a stunted 
cedar, both of which made good fuel. Even 
the green limbs of the beech, which seemed 
to possess a resinous quality, burned rapidly 
in my great drum-stove. I have described 
my method of wooding up in detail, that the 
reader who has kindly borne with me so far 
may see that in this, as in all other particu- 
lars of my voyage, I took great care against 
all kinds of surprises, whether by animals or 
by the elements. In the Strait of Magellan 
the greatest vigilance was necessary. In this 
instance I reasoned that I had all about me 
the greatest danger of the whole voyage— 
the treachery of cunning savages, for which 
I must be particularly on the alert. 

The Spray sailed from Three Island Cove 
in the morning after the gale went down, 
but was glad to return for shelter from an- 
other sudden gale. Sailing again on the 
following day, she fetched Borgia Bay, a 
few miles on her course, where vessels had 
anchored from time to time and had nailed 
boards on the trees ashore with name and 
date of harboring carved or painted. No- 
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Huemel came in, and officers, coming on board, 
advised me to leave the place at once,a thing 
that required little eloquence to persuade 
me to do. I accepted the captain’s kind 
offer of a tow to the next anchorage, at the 
place called Notch Cove, eight miles farther 
along, where I should be clear of the worst 
of the Fuegans. 

We made anchorage at Notch Cove about 
dark that night, while the wind came down 
in fierce williwaws from the mountains. An 
instance of Magellan weather was afforded 
when the Huemel, a well-appointed gunboat 
of great power, after attempting on the fol- 
lowing day to proceed on her voyage, was 
obliged by sheer force of the wind to return 
and take up anchorage again and remain till 
the gale abated; and lucky she was to get 
back! 

Meeting this vessel was a little godsend. 
She was commanded and officered by high- 
class sailors and educated gentlemen. An 
entertainment that was gotten up on her, 
impromptu, at the Notch would be hard to 
beat anywhere. One of her midshipmen sang 
popular songs in French, German, and Span- 
ish, and one (so he said) in Russian. If the 
audience did not know one from the other 
it was no drawback to the merriment. 
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A BRUSH WITH FUEGANS. 


thing else could I see to indicate that civi- 
lized: man had ever been there. I had taken 
a survey of the gloomy place with my spy- 
glass, and was getting my boat out to land 
and take notes, when the Chilean gunboat 


I was left alone the next day, for then the 
Huemel put out on her voyage,.while the 
Spray remained till the gale went entirely 
down. I spent the day taking in wood and 
water, and by the end of that time the 
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weather was quite bearable. Then I sailed 
from the desolate place. 

There is little more to be said concerning 
the Spray’s first passage through the strait 
that would differ from what I have already 
recorded. She anchored and weighed many 
times, and beat many days against the cur- 
rent, with now and then a “slant” for a few 
miles, till finally she gained anchorage and 
shelter for the night at Port Tamar, with 
Cape Pillar in sight to the west. Here I felt 
the throb of the great ocean that lay before 
me. I knew now that I had put a world be- 
hind me, and that I was opening out another 
world ahead. I had passed the haunts of 
savages. Great piles of granite mountains 
of bleak and lifeless aspect were now astern; 
on some of them not even a speck of moss, 
had ever grown. There was an unfinished 
newness all about the land. On the hill back 
of Port Tamar a small beacon had been 
thrown up, showing that some man had been 
there. But how could one tell but that he 
had died of loneliness and grief? A bleak 
land is not the place to enjoy solitude. 

It was the 3d of March when the Spray 
sailed from Port Tamar direct for Cape 
Pillar, with the wind from the northeast, 
which I fervently hoped might hold till she 
cleared the land; but there was no such good 
luck in store. It soon began to rain and 
thicken in the northwest, boding no good. 
The Spray neared Cape Pillar rapidly, and, 
nothing loath, plunged into the Pacific Ocean 
at once, taking her first bath of it in the 
gathering storm. There was no turning back 
even had I wished to do so, for the land was 
shut out by the darkness of night. The wind 
freshened now, and I took in a third reef. 
The sea was confused and treacherous. It 
was in such a time as this that the old fish- 
erman prayed, “Remember, Lord, my ship is 
small and thy sea is so wide!” I saw only the 
gleaming crests of the waves while the sloop 
balanced over them; it was like riding over 
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MIDSHIPMAN MIGUEL ARENAS. 









mountains. “Every- 
thing for an offing,” I 
cried, and to this end 
I carried all the sail 
she would bear. All 
night she ran with a 
free sheet, but on the 
morning of January 4 
the wind shifted to 
southwest, then back 
suddenly to  north- 
west, and blew with 
terrific force. The 
Spray, stripped of her 
sails, then bore off under bare poles. No ship 
in the world could have stood up against so 
violenta gale. Knowing that thisstorm might 
continue for many days, and that it would be 
next to impossible to work back to the west- 
ward along the coast outside of Tierra del 
Fuego, there seemed nothing to do but to 
keep on and go east about, after all. Any- 
how, for my present safety the only course 
lay in keeping her before the wind. And so 
she drove southeast, as though about to 
round the Horn, and the waves rose and fell 
and bellowed their never-ending story of the 
sea; but the hollow of the Hand that held 
these held also the Spray. She was running 
now with a reefed forestaysail, with sheets 
flat amidship. I paid out two long ropes to 
help steady her and to break combing seas 
astern, and I lashed the helm amidship. In 
this trim she ran before it, never shipping a 
heavy sea. She was now like a bird poised 
on the crest of great waves. The gale was 
one long to be remembered, but my mind, as 
to her seaworthiness, was at ease. 

When all had been done that I could do 
for the safety of the vessel, I got to the 
fore-scuttle, between seas, and prepared a 
pot of coffee over a wood fire, and made a 
good Irish stew. Then, as before and after- 
ward on the Spray, I insisted on warm meals. 
In the tide-race off Cape Pillar, however, 
where the sea was marvelously uneven and 
crooked, my appetite was slim, and for a time 
I postponed cooking. (Confidentially, I was 
seasick !) 

On the fourth day of the gale, rapidly 
nearing the pitch of Cape Horn, I inspected 
my chart and pricked off the course and dis- 
tance to Port Stanley, inthe Falkland Islands, 
where I might find my way and refit, when 
I saw through a rift in the clouds a high 
mountain, about seven leagues away on the 
port helm. By this time the fierce edge of 
the gale had blown off, and I had already 
bent a squaresail on the boom in place of the 
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mainsail, which was torn to rags. I hauled 
in the trailing ropes and hoisted this awk- 
ward sail reefed, together with the forestay- 
sail, and brought her at once on the wind 
heading for the land, which appeared as an 
island in the sea. So it turned out, though 
it was not the one I had supposed. 

I was exultant over the prospect then of 
once more entering the Strait of Magellan 
and beating through again into the Pacific, 
for it was more than rough on the outside 
coast of Tierra del Fuego. It was a moun- 
tainous sea. When the sloop was in the 
fiercest squalls, with only the reefed forestay- 
sail set, even that small sail shook her from 
keelson to truck when it shivered by the 
leech. Had I harbored the shadow of a 
doubt for her safety, it would have been that 
she might spring a leak in the garboard at 
the heel of the mast; but she never called 
me once to the pump. Under pressure of the 
smallest sail I could set she made for the 
land like a race-horse, and steering her over 
the crests of the waves so that she might 
not trip was nice work. I stood at the helm 
and made the most of it. 

Night closed in before the sloop reached 
the land, leaving me feeling my way in the 
dark. I saw breakers ahead before leng. At 
this I wore ship and stood offshore, but was 
immediately startled by the tremendous roar- 
ing of breakers again ahead. This puzzled me, 
for there should have been no broken water 
where I supposed myself to be. I kept off a 
bit, then wore round, but finding broken water 
also there, threw her head again offshore. In 
this way,among dangers, I spent the rest of the 
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night. Hail and sleet in the fierce squalls cut 
my flesh till the blood trickled over my face, 
but what of that? It was daylight, and the 
sloop was in the midst of the Milky Way, 
northwest of Cape Horn, and it was the white 
breakers of a huge sea over sunken rocks 
which had threatened to engulf her through 
the night. It was Fury Island I had sighted 
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and steered for, and what a panorama was 
before me now and all around! It was not 
the time to complain of a broken skin. 
What could I do but fill away among the 
breakers and find a channel between them? 
Since she had escaped the rocks through the 
night, surely she would find her way by day. 
This was the greatest sea adventure of my 
life. God knows how I escaped. 

The sloop soon reached inside of small 
islands that sheltered her in smooth water. 
I then climbed the mast to survey the wild 
scene astern. The great naturalist Darwin 
looked over this seascape from the deck of 
the Beagle, and wrote in his journal, “ Any 
landsman seeing the Milky Way would have 
nightmare for a week.” He might have 
added “or seaman” as well. 

The Spray’s good luck followed fast. I 
discovered, as she sailed along through a 
labyrinth of islands, that she was in the 
Cockburn Channel, which leads into the 
Strait of Magellan at a point opposite Cape 
Froward, and that she was already passing 
Thieves’ Bay, suggestively named. At night, 
March 8, behold, she was at anchor in a snug 
cove at the Turn! Every heart-beat counted 
thanks. 

Here I pondered on the events of the last 
few days, and, strangely enough, instead of 
feeling rested from sitting or lying down, I 
now began to feel jaded and worn; but a hot 
meal of venison stew soon put me right, so 
that I could sleep. As drowsiness came on 
I first sprinkled the deck with the tacks that 
my old friend Samblich had given me, and 
then I turnedin. I saw to it that not a few of 

them stood “business end” 

up; for when the Spray 
passed Thieves’ Bay two 
canoes had put out and fol- 
lowed in her wake, and there 
was no disguising the fact 

~ any longer that I was alone. 
Now, it is well known that 

one cannot step on a tack 
without saying something 
about it. A pretty good 

Christian will whistle when 

he stepson the “ commercial 

end” of a carpet-tack; a 
savage will howl and claw the air, and 
that was just what happened that night 
about twelve o’clock, while I was asleep in 
the cabin, where the savages thought they 
“had me,” sloop and all. They changed their 
minds, however, when they stepped on deck, 
for then they thought that I or somebody 
else had them. I had no need of a dog; they 
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howled like a pack of hounds. I had hardly 





. use for a gun. They jumped pell-mell, some 


into their canoes and some into the sea, to 
cool off, I suppose, and there was a deal of 
free language over it as they went. I fired 
the rascals a salute of several guns when I 
came on deck, to let them know that I was 
at home, and then I turned in again, feeling 
sure I should not be disturbed any more by 
people who left in so great a hurry. 

The Fuegans, being cruel, are naturally 
cowards; they regard a rifle with supersti- 
tious fear. The onlyreal danger one could see 
that might come from their quarter would 
be from allowing them to surround one within 
bow-shot, or to anchor within range where 
they might lie in ambush. As for their 
coming on deck at night, even had I not put 
tacks about, I could 
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what spare canvas there was on board, and 
began to sew the pieces together in the 
shape of a peak for my square-mainsail. The 
day to all appearances promised fine weather 
and light winds, but appearances in Tierra 
del Fuego do not always count. While I was 
wondering that there were no trees growing 
on the slope abreast of the anchorage, and 
was half minded to lay by the sail-making 
and land with my gun for some game and to 
inspect a white boulder on the beach, near 
the brook, a williwaw came down with such 
terrific force as to carry the Spray, with two 
anchors down, like a feather out of the cove 
and away into deep water. No wonder trees 
did not grow on the side of that hill! Great 
Boreas! a tree would need to be all roots 
to hold on against such a furious wind. 





have cleared them off 
by shots from my 
cabin and the hold. I 
always kept a quan- 
tity of ammunition 
within reach in the 
hold and in the cabin 
and in the forepeak, 
so that retreating to 
any of these places I 
could “hold the fort” 
simply by shooting up 
through the deck. 
Perhaps the great- 
est danger to be ap- 
prehended was from 
the use of fire. Every 
canoe carries fire; no- 
thing is thought of 
that, for it is their 
custom to communi- 
cate bysmoke-signals. 
The harmless brand 
that lies smoldering in 
the bottom of one of 











their canoes might be 
ablaze in one’s cabin 
if he were not on the 
alert. The port captain of Sandy Point 
warned me particularly of this danger. Only 
a short time before they had fired a Chilean 
gunboat by throwing brands in through the 
stern windows of the cabin. The Spray had 
no openings in the cabin or deck, except two 
scuttles, and these were guarded by fasten- 
ings which could not be undone without 
waking me if I were asleep. . 

On the morning of the 9th, after a re- 
freshing rest and a warm breakfast, and af- 
ter I had swept the deck of tacks, I got out 


“THEY HOWLED LIKE A PACK OF HOUNDS.” 


From the cove to the nearest land to lee- 
ward was a long drift, however, and I had 
ample time to weigh both anchors before the 
sloop came near any danger, and so no harm 
came of it. But for the time sail-making 
was suspended. I saw no more savages that 
day or the next; they probably had some sign 
by which they knew of the coming williwaws; 
at least, they were wise in not being afloat 
even on the second day, for I had no sooner 
gotten to work at sail-making again, after 
the night’s rest, than the wind, as on the day 

















before, picked the sloop up and flung her 
seaward with a vengeance. This fierce wind, 
usual to the Magellan country, continued on 
through the day, and swept the sloop by 
several miles of steep bluffs and precipices 
overhanging a bold shore, wild and uninvit- 
ing. I was not sorry to get away from it, 
though it was no Elysian shore to which I 
shaped my course. I kept on sailing in hope, 
since I had no choice but to go on, heading 
across for St. Nicholas Bay, where I had 
cast anchor February 19. It was now the 
10th of March! Upon reaching the bay the 
second time I had circumnavigated the wild- 
est part of the desolate Tierra del Fuego. 
But the Spray had not yet arrived at St. 
Nicholas, and by the merest accident she 
saved her bones from resting there when she 
did arrive. The parting of a staysail-sheet 
in a williwaw, when she was plunging into 
it, brought me forward just in time to see a 
dark cliff right ahead and breakers so close 
under the bows that I felt surely lost, and in 
my thoughts cried, “Is it the hand of fate 
against me, after all, leading me in the end 
to this dark spot?” I sprang instantly to the 
helm and threw the wheel over, expecting, 
as the sloop came down into the hollow of 
a wave, to feel her timbers smash under me 
on the rocks. The sea was turbulent, and a 
scene less wicked would make wild eyes; but 
the Spray swung clear of the danger, and in 
a moment was in the lee of the land. 

It was the small island in the middle of 
the bay for which the sloop had been steer- 
ing, and which she made with such unerring 
aim as nearly to run it down. Farther along 
in the bay was the anchorage which I man- 
aged to reach, but before I could get the an- 
chor down another squall caught the sloop 
and whirled her round like a top and carried 
her away, altogether to leeward of the bay. 
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Still farther to leeward was a great head- 
land, and I bore off for that. I was retra- 
cing my course toward Sandy Point, for the 
gale was from the southwest. 

I had the sloop soon under good control, 
however, and in a short time rounded to 
under the lee of a mountain, where the sea 
was as smooth as a mill-pond, and the sails 
flapped and hung limp while she carried her 
way close in. Here I thought I would anchor 
and rest till morning, the depth being eight 
fathoms very close to the shore. But it was 
interesting to see, as I let go the anchor, 
that it did not reach the bottom before an- 
other williwaw struck down from this moun- 
tain and carried the sloop off faster than 
I could pay out cable. Instead of resting, I 
had to “man the windlass” and heave up the 
anchor and fifty fathoms of cable hanging in 
deep water. This was in that part of the 
strait called Famine Reach. I could have 
wished it Jericho! On that little crab-wind- 
lass I worked the rest of the night, thinking 
how much easier it was for me when I could 
say, “Do that thing or the other,” than to do 
it myself. But I hove away on the windlass 
and sang the old chants that I sang when I 
was a sailor, from “Blow, Boys, Blow for 
Californy, O” to “Sweet By and By.” 

It was daybreak when the anchor was at 
the hawse. By this time the wind had gone 
down, and cat’s-paws took the place of willi- 
waws. The sloop was then drifting slowly 
toward Sandy Peint. She came within sight 
of ships at anchor in the roads, and I was 
more than half minded to put in for new 
sails when the wind came out from the north- 
east, which was fair for the other direction. 

I now turned the prow of the Spray west- 
ward once more for the Pacific, to traverse 
a second time the second half of my first 
course through the strait. 


(To be continued.) 


AN ANSWER. 
BY ARLO BATES. 


“Thy must I suffer?” moaned a hapless one, 
With lifelong anguish tortured and forlorn. 
Before the answer came, ages were done; 


But then a poet from 


Vou. LVIII.—111. 


his line was born. 
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THE STRONG WEAKNESS OF OINEY KITTACH. 


BY SEUMAS MacMANUS (“ MAC ”), 
Author of “’T was in Dhroll Donegal,” “Through the Turf Smoke,” etc. 


WITH PICTURES BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE. 


fg ere ep et was fun and‘devilment 
from head to foot, and from end to wynd, 
of the three parishes, there were certain to 
be found the Eskeragh boys. Accordingly, 
though the raffle was on this night in She- 
meshin Ban’s of Letthernacaigh, eight long 
Irish miles from their native heath, the Es- 
keragh boys were at the head and front and 
in the middle, and likewise at the tail of it. 
The Eskeragh boys, with their ringleaders, 
Charley’s Micky and Oiney Kittach, two 
archrascals, ranted and rollicked to their 
hearts’ content, courted the girls, joked the 
boys, battered the floor, and sang their songs, 
to their hearts’ delight, and the delight of 
every mother’s son (and daughter, too) at 
Shemeshin’s raffle. 

“But where,” said Oiney Kittach, as, mop- 
ping his forehead after concluding the best 
jig of the night, “an’ where,” Oiney queried 
of the company generally, “is the sthrange 
girl we have been hearin’ so much of, that 
has taken these parts be storm, an’ that we 
surely expected to meet an’ to coort—else 
I'll give ye my solemn davy we were n’t goin’ 
to thrudge our eight long miles to be here 
the night.” 

“Well, bad cess to you, Oiney Kittach,” 
said Nelly McCailin, firing up, “but it ’s 
handy ye are with yer compliments to the 
girls present. Bad snuff to ye, I say again!” 

“Nelly ’s as mad as a March hare with 
me,” said Oiney, “ beca’se I did n’t give her 
a coort the night; but, bad scran to yez, any- 
how, sure I can’t coort the whole i’ yez with 
any sort iv satisfaction all in the wan night. 
Sorrow be aff me, but I have a throublesome 
time thryin’ to keep yez all in humor. I wish 
to the Lord I had n’t been born such abeauty. 
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If I’d only had the blissin’ to come into the 
world with such another phiz as Jaimie Mc- 
Shan there has, the girls would ’a’ give me 
some paice; but, och an’ heigh-ho! I was 
iver an’ always unfortunate.” 

“Throth, an’,” poor slandered Jaimie said, 
when he could get heard for the laugh that 
was against him, “the girl that throubles 
you, Oiney, has a good taste on her mouth.” 

“Now, girls,” said Oiney, advisingly, 
“don’t blame poor Jaimie for his ill temper. 
God sees, maybe if yez was as bad-lookin’ 
yourselves ye ’d be as bitther, too.” 

Then even poor Jaimie was compelled to 
join in the laugh against himself. 

“But,” said Oiney, “we were talkin’ about 
the sthrange girl.” 

“Her that’s in Proud Pathrick’s?” queried 
Hughie Martin of Letthernacaigh. 

“That’s her,” said Oiney. “Whois she? or 
what is she? or whyis n’t she here the night?” 

“Oh, she ’s Annie MacCabe; she ’s from 
the Oiliegh parish, an’ she’s niece to Proud 
Pathrick’s wife. But Proud Pathrick, ye 
know the sort iv a proud, near-goin’ niggard 
an’ miser he is, an’ he would n’t let her blow 
her breath on the same acre a boy 7’ this 
parish would be in, let alone lettin’ her come 
to a raffle—not him, the sorrow go with 
him !” 

“ An’ is she as purty as they say?” Char- 
ley’s Micky asked. 

“The divil a purtier ye ’d see—so far as 
we wir able to see iv her.” 

“An’ do yez mane, without blushin’ from 
the crown i’ the head down,” said Oiney— 
“mane to tell me that yez is that near a 
purty girl, an’ a sthrange girl too, an’ wan i’ 
yez did n’t ax to show coort to her yet?” 





















“No; nor the divil a wan iv us, Oiney. I 
wish to Providence you would thry! Proud 
Pathrick would give the dogs the makin’s iv 
a hearty supper on yer breeches.” 

“Upon my word, a purty warm set i’ boys 
yez is, then”; and Oiney shook his head de- 
ploringly. 

“A purty warm set, in throth,” said Char- 
ley’s Micky. 

And all the Eskeragh lads shook their 
heads and indorsed Oiney’s opinion. 

“Be me faith,” said Oiney, “I ’ll not be a 
week oulder till I have a chat out iv Annie 
—what the hang did ye call her?” 

“ Annie MacCabe.” 

“Till I have a coortin’ chat with Annie 
MacCabe.” 

“ An’, plaise the Lord,” Charley’s Micky 
said, “the same ’s my intention.” 

The remainder of the Eskeragh boys heart- 
ily applauded this resolu- 
tion. “ An’,” they shouted, “if 
Proud Pathrick says three 
words we ’1l dhrownd him in 
Pul-na-bradhan, an’ then 
hang ’im up to dhry in the 
rowan-three afore his own 
doore.” 

When Oiney and Micky 
and their Eskeragh band 
were, in the dead of night, 
scampering across country 
from Shemeshin’s raffle, a 
glimpse of Proud Pathrick’s 
slate house, caught through 
the bushes, put the devilment 
seething afresh in Oiney’s 
soul. 

“By the hoky, Micky!” 
Oiney said, “but I ’d like to 
show them lads that we could 
meet an’ coort Annie Mac- 
Cabe under their nose.” 

“Faix, Oiney, the same ’s 
my opinion. An’ I’m thinkin’, 
boys all, we ’ll step over, luck 
goin’ with us, the morra night, 
an’ coort her.” 

“An’ I ’m thinkin’ wan 
betther; for I ’m thinkin’,” 
Oiney said, “that it ’s al- 
ways a surer plan to sthrike 
the iron while it ’s hot, an’ 
that we ’Il step over, luck goin’ with us, the 
night, an’ coort her.” * 

“But, Oiney dear, ivery soul in Proud 
Pathrick’s house is in bed for three hours 
gone, an’ has the biggest part i’ two sleeps 
over them already.” 
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“TI don’t care they had twinty-two sleeps 
over them, Micky; I think we ’Il step over 
an’ coort Annie.” 

The interest of all the Eskeragh boys was 
keenly excited. 

“But how?” they asked. “But how? An’ 
they in bed an’ asleep.” 

“Ye mind the head-line the masther give 
us the day afore yistherday, boys: ‘Where 
there ’s a will there ’s always a way.’ How 
long. is it, boys— whichever i’ yez is the best 
scholar, tell me—how long is it since I ate 
me dinner the day?” 

The Eskeragh boys could not quite see 
the connection, but Charley’s Micky calcu- 
lated that it must be nine or ten hours since 
Oiney ate. 

“Nine or ten hours!” said Oiney, wonder- 
ingly. “Then it would be small shame for 
the hunger to take me, would n’t it, boys?” 

“Hurrah! me boul’ Oiney!” 
the boys shouted heartily, 
seeing the point. 

“Small shame it would be 
for the hunger to take ye 
now—an’ take ye bad, too,” 
they said. 

“Uch! uch!” said Oiney, 
rubbing his stomach, “it ’s 
takin’ me bad—here, just 
here.” 

“Poor Oiney! God help 
ye!” said Charley’s Micky, 
in as serious a tone as he 
could assume. 

“Ach, the divil himself 
would n’t bate ye, Oiney,” the 
others cried as best they 
could for the fits of laughter 
that shook them. 

Oiney contorted his coun- 
tenance into many wonder- 
fully agonizing shapes, and 
kept chafing the supposed 
aching parts. 

“Uch! uch! Gi’ me an aisy 
place to sit down, boys. 
Thanky, thanky, Jaimie 
Mhor. There ’s a sthrong 
waikness comin’ over me, 
boys. Put yer han’ till me, 
or I ’ll fall.” 

“Wait, Oiney, a whic,”! 


said Charley’s Micky; “ye ’re too far from 

the house for the waikness to take ye yet. 

It ’s time enough for the waikness-to take 

ye bad afther ye ’ve got yerself over the 

march-ditch first, an’ got convaynient to 
1 My son. 
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the house. For, in throth, layin’ all jokes 
aside, the hunger is n’t such a far cry from 
our own stomachs, afther a nine hours’ fast, 
with as much walkin’ an’ jumpin’ an’ dancin’ 
as would kill an ass.” 

“Uch! uch!” said Oiney; then, rising 
unwillingly, “yez is purty Christians an’ 
comrades! The Lord pity them wants to 
take a waikness when he ’s with yez—yez ‘ll 
give ’im small chance to do it.” 

“Come on! Come on, Oiney! We are n’t 
goin’ to shouldher you over twenty acres i’ 
groun’ an’ half a dozen ditches when it ’s 
as aisy for ye to walk it. Ye’ve time enough 
to get waik when we ’re close on the house 
—the waikness ’ill keep.” 

“Lord help me! Lord help me!” Oiney 
groaned. “Then we must hurry, boys, or the 
waikness Il overtake me, in spite 7’ meself, 
afore I get to the house.” With which, Oiney 
took a race to the march-ditch and cleared it, 
and the wide shench! on the other side, at 
a bound—which was very good indeed for a 
man with a “sthrong waikness” over him. 
The boys one and all admitted this. But 
when Oiney came within easy distance of 
Proud Pathrick’s door, he suddenly sank 
down quite exhausted. 

“Poor Oiney! Poor Oiney!” they said, as 
they gathered around him. “Do ye feel very 
bad, entirely?” 

“Bad luck to yez!” said Oiney, heartily, 
“do yez want to spoil the thing? Don’t yez 
know very well I ’m speechless? Stan’ back 
with yez, an’ gi’ me air!” 

“Stan’ back, boys! Stan’ back, boys!” 
Charley’s Micky shouted. “Here, two or 
three i’ ye, an’ lift the poor divil on to me 
back. That’s it—that’sit. Lift away, now. 
Heigh-up! In throth, Oiney, it ’s a mighty 
pity ye are n’t in the habit i’ faintin’, beca’se 
ye can do it nately. Here, Jaimie Mhor, you 
knock at the doore for me. Arrah, bad luck 
to such gentle tippin’ as that! Proud Path- 
rick he sleeps as soun’ as two hogs. Rattle it, 
man dear, as if the univarse was afire. That’s 
the way, now, to make them hear ye.” 

And Jaimie Mhor, without mistake, did 
make them hear pretty quickly. Proud Path- 
rick’s gruff voice was heard shouting from 
his bed in the room: 

“Who ’s there?” 

“Tt’s me,” Micky cried back ina plaintive 
voice. This was not very definite informa- 


1 Karth-wall. 2 My darling. 
3 The feur-gortach is a sudden hunger-weakness 
which attacks people when they have been so unlucky 
as to walk upon particular spots of grass. Mountain 
and moory places chiefly abound with hungry-grass. 
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tion; but Micky followed it up with a piteous 
appeal which should have moved a far harder 
heart than Proud Pathrick’s. “For God’s 
sake,” Micky said, “open the doore fast! 
There ’s a daicent boy here has got waik, an’ 
I ’ve carried ’im three quarthers iv a mile 
on me back. I think there ’s a spark 7’ life 
in ’im yet, but I don’t rightly know—” 

(“An’ I ’m_ speechless, don’t forget, 
Micky,” whispered the unconscious fellow.) 

“But he ’s speechless, anyhow,” Micky 
added. 

(“ An’ ye b’lieve the hait 7’ the fire’ll bring 
me roun’,” the speechless boy prompted.) 

“A gleed i’ the fire Il soon warm ’im up an’ 
show us if there’s any life in im,” said Micky. 

(“But ye b’lieve I am alive, Micky—be- 
ca’se, if Proud Pathrick thought I was a rale 
corpse the niggard ’d be afeard 7’ gettin’ 
intil throuble.”) 

“T ’m nearly sartin he ’s alive, though,” 
Micky repeated. “Be plaised to rise up as 
quickly as ye can, Misther Gillespie ” (Proud 
Pathrick’s surname was Gillespie), “an’ rise 
up the house, till we see what can be done for 
’im afore it’s too late. An’ may the Lord re- 
ward you an’ yours, an’ he surely will.” 

But the house was already aroused and 
out of their beds, from master to servant- 
maid (for Proud Pathrick had, as we say, a 
good way on him, and kept both a servant- 
boy and a servant-girl, each of whom had to 
do the work of two); and in very short time 
the door was thrown open, admitting Micky, 
who, sighing and lamenting, staggered in 
with his burden, and looked about for a place 
to stretch him. 

“Hold on ye, a thaisge,”? said Mistress 
Gillespie. “Matthew,”—to the servant-boy, 
—“haul down the old matthress that’s lyin’ 
in the spare room, an’ spread it be the side i’ 
the fire here as fast as iver ye can. God help 
the poor boy! God help him!” she said, with 
so much feeling that Micky and the troop 
of Eskeragh boys, who had thronged in after 
him, sighed again in sympathy. 

While Proud Pathrick and the servant- 
girl were piling the fire and encouraging 
it to glow, Mistress Gillespie and Annie 
MacCabe—and she was pretty, the Eskeragh 
boys instantly admitted—attended to the 
laying out of poor Oiney upon the mattress, 
put warm clothing over him, and raised his 
head and chest, keeping up a running ac- 
companiment of pitying expressions all the 
time. The Eskeragh boys stood by, looking 
very sad. 

“Was it the feur-gortach * the chile tuk?” 
Hannah Gillespie asked. 























“The feur-gortach, aye,” Charley’s Micky 
said. “He tuk it all iv a suddint three quar- 
thers iv a mile back. We wir at Shemeshin’s 
raffle, an’ the poor fella, I think, ate only a 
small dinner afore he left home.” 

“Where did the feur-gortach take him?” 
Proud Pathrick asked. “Not on Neil Hara- 
ghey’s tully?” 

“ Just then upon the very selfsame place,” 
said Micky. 

“An unlucky spot,” said Proud Pathrick. 

“He’s no the first nor the thirteenth that 
the feur-gortach tuk upon the same spot,” 
said Hannah. “I think the hait ’s doin’ the 
craithur good. Annie, fetch me the holy- 
wather bottle.” 
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“‘HE ’S COMIN’ 


Mistress Gillespie blessed herself, and 
giving herself the first drop, then cast upon 
Oiney a liberal shower of the holy water, and 
followed this up by giving the household and 
the Eskeragh boys the benefit of it. The 
latter needed it badly, indeed; yet as the 
holy water was sprinkled over them they 
were one and all seized with a fit of coughing: 
they had noticed Oiney’s features wince as 
the cold drops fell upon his face, and they 
coughed hard to relieve their suppressed 
emotion. 

“The color ’s comin’ till his face rightly 
again,” Annie MacCabe, who was kneeling 
over him with much solicitude in her air, 
said. “He’s comin’ round.” 

“Yis,” said Hannah, as she observed him 
narrowly —“ yis, the craithur’s comin’ roun’, 
God be thanked! See what it is to always 
have the holy-wather bottle at han’.” 

“Yis, yis,” Charley's Micky said fervently. 
“God be thanked!” 
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And “God be thanked!” all the Eskeragh 
boys murmured piously. 

“T think if I got down beside ’im an’ sup- 
ported ’im a bit higher, he ’d get his breath 
betther,” Micky said, getting down and put- 
ting his arm around Oiney, and raising him. 
“That ’s betther. Aye, the color ’s come to 
his face again. He ’s comin’ roun’ fast.” 

“Don’t ye think,” said the pretty Annie, 
“that a dhrink of some kind might do the 
poor fella good?” 

“Upon me word,” said Micky, “only I was 
timorous i’ puttin’ the good people to too 
much throuble, I was on the point i’ men- 
tionin’ the same meself.” 

“It’s no throuble—don’t mention it,” said 





ROUN’ FAST.’” 


Proud Pathrick, who, after all, in a case of 
emergency was not quite so niggardly as he 
had the name for. 

“It ’s no throuble in the wide wurrl’, a 
thaisge,” the good-hearted Hannah said. 
“What do you think would be best for im?” 

“A dhrop of nice, warm, sweet milk, with 
ginger an’ sugar,” Annie proposed. 

“Betther could n’t be,” said Micky. (“I 
say, Oiney asthore, are ye comin’ to?”) 
But there was no answer from Oiney. 

“A good rousin’ bowl i’ tay, no, but I 
say,” said Rosie Brinnan, the servant-maid. 

“There could n’t be betther,” said Micky. 
(“Oiney, Oiney, a theagair!”*) But Oiney 
was yet unconscious. 

“There could n’t be betther,” Charley’s: 
Micky repeated, “nor either sweet milk with 
ginger an’ sugar, or a rousin’ bow] i’ tay—bar- 
rin’,” he added insinuatingly, “ that ye’d have 
e’er a dhrop i’ sperrits in the house handy.” 

1 My treasure. 
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And as the bland insinuation was timidly 
uttered a perceptible glow overspread the 
features of the unconscious one. 

“Throth, an’ there is that, now ye mind 
me iv it. There’s just a little bottle 7 prime 
whisky in the house. It’s under that upper- 
most dish upon the dhresser, Pathrick, if 
ye ’ll hand it down to me,” Hannah said. 

“Musha, then long life to ye, an’ may God 
reward ye,” said Micky, “for yer kindness to 
the poor boy—an’ he’!l not forget ye, if my 
prayers an’ all our prayers goes for anything. 
We ’re foriver obliged to ye, Mrs. Gillespie, 
an’ to your good man, Misther Gillespie, too; 
not forgettin’ by no means this exceedingly 
kind young lady here—Miss MacCabe, I 
undherstan’ ye call her.” 

“ Arrah, go ‘long with ye!” said Hannah, 
“an’ don’t offend us be mentionin’ the name 
iv obligement. Hugh! small obligement, in- 
deed, to help a craithur in distress.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said Pathrick. 

Annie MacCabe graciously blushed an 
acknowledgment of Micky’s thanks, and said 
she would be only too happy to do twice as 
much. 

Proud Pathrick, indeed, had been clamor- 
ing about fetching the priest, but the Eske- 
ragh boys assured him there was no need, 
they thought. 

“Oh, no, no, not at all!” Micky said. “The 
poor boy’s comin’ roun’ as fast as a peggin’- 
top. He’ll be himself again in another min- 
nit or two.” 

At this instant, to the joy of Hannah and 
Annie, and the delight of every one. poor 
Oiney sighed. 

“God be thankit!” Hannah said, clasping 
her hands and turning up her eyes. 

“God be thankit!” Annie said. And all 
echoed the same word of praise. 

Micky bent over his patient, and gently 
whispered, “Oiney!” 

All had gathered around, watching in- 
tently. Oiney slowly opened his eyes, and 
let them wander wonderingly and inquiringly 
over the circle of faces above. At length he 
turned them up into Micky’s face. 

“Micky,” Oiney said in a weak voice, “is 
—is that you?” 

Hannah clasped her hands again, made a 
peculiar noise with her mouth, and turned 
her eyes upward. 

“Yis, yis, Oiney darlin’, it ’s me ’s in it. 
How do ye feel, Oiney?” 

“Micky,” Oiney said, “where am 1?” 

“Make yer min’ aisy, Oiney, a gradh;! 
ye ’re in adaicent house, an’ among daicent 
1 My love. 2 My child. 3 My child. 
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people—Misther Pathrick Gillespie, an’ his 
good wife, an’ his kin’ niece, Miss MacCabe. 
They ’re sparin’ no expense on ye, Oiney. 
Oiney dear, how do ye feel? Reach me a 
dhrop i’ that whisky, now, Mrs. Gillespie, iv 
ve please, till I see can I coax ’im with it. 
How do ye feel, Oiney, a leanbh?” * 

“Micky, a whic,” Oiney said, “what hap- 
pened to me?” 

“Oh, the sorrow hap’orth happened ye, 
Oiney; only the waikness i’ the feur-gortach 
overtuk ye on Neil Haraghey’s tully beyant. 
Will ye take this spoonful i’ whisky, Oiney, 
that the good woman is so kind as to insist 
on yer takin’? It ’ll do ye good.” 

“ Aye, aye, I mind it all now. Was n’t it 
comin’ from Shemeshin Ban’s raffle we wir?” 

“Yis, yis, Oiney; that ’s whar we wir. 
Will ye take this wee thimbleful i’ whisky, 
Oiney? It ’ll do ye good.” 

“An’ the other boys,” queried Oiney, 
“that was with us—where are they? Och, 
there they are! Boys, how are yez all?” 

The Eskeragh boys were visibly affected 
by the recognition—so much so that they 
could not reply to Oiney’s kind inquiry. They 
could only cough and look shyly toward him. 

“I’m axin’ ye, Oiney,” Micky said, still 
holding the glass in his fingers, “could n’t 
ye coax yerself to take a small, wee dhrop i’ 
whisky? It ’ll make ye yerself again.” 

Oiney suddenly observed the glass. 

“What—what ’s that, Micky?” 

“Whisky—a toothful i’ whisky, Oiney 
dear, just to rouse ve. Taste it; it ’s good.” 

“ Ah! ah! ye know, Micky, I could n’t.” 

“Nonsense, man! Nonsense, man! It 
can’t do ye any harm. Take it as medicine.” 

“Do take it, a paisdin;* it ‘Il do ye all 
manner i’ good,” said Hannah Gillespie, per- 
suasively. She was kneeling by his side. 

“Take it, a gradh,” said Annie MacCabe, 
sweetly; “the dhrop i’ whisky ’ill sen’ the 
blood through your veins.” 

Oiney looked thankfully at Hannah and 
tenderly at Annie, and then wistfully at the 
glass. 

“Och, the divil a pinch i’ harm ’s in a 
hogshead i’ the same stuff,” said Micky. 
“Look at me”; and Micky carried it to his 
own lips. 

But instantly Oiney’s hand shot forth with 
much more energy and swiftness than were 
perhaps becoming in a man only just recover- 
ing from a bad attack of “sthrong waikness,” 
and grasped the glass just in the nick of time. 

“Yis, Micky; thanky, Micky, then I ’ll just 
taste it, since yez is all pressin’ me so hard. 
I ll venture to take as much of it as would 














fill the hollow i’ me tooth. Here’s yer health, 

Mrs. Gillespie, an’ God reward ye! Yer 

health, me kind girl, Miss MacCabe! Yer 
own health, Misther Gillespie, an’ God bless 
ye! Yer healths all, boys an’ girls, an’ may 
God bless us all!” And in a twinkling the 
glass in Oiney’s hand was empty, and he 
looking at it in amazement. 

“Why, I’m blissed,” he said, “but I ’ve 
emptied it. There ’s a thrimble in me han’, 
—see! a mighty thrimble,—an’ the glass 
went over afore I knew. Micky, do ye think 
will it do me much harm?”—plaintively. 

But Micky only glared back in a half-con- 
cealed fashion at him. 

“ Arrah, botheration!” said Mrs. Gillespie. 
“Do ye harm, indeed! It ’s what it ’ll rise 
the waikness away from about yer heart 
where it has gathered. An’ if ye would only 
take another glass after a little while, we ’ll 
say, ye ll fin’ yerself a new man.” 

“Oh, thanky, ma’am! Thanky, ma’am! 
It’s kill me with the fair dint i’ kindness ye 
will; but ye know I—I—I railly could not 
take any more—for, at least, ten minutes.” 

“That ’s right—that ’s right,” said Mrs. 
Gillespie. “Then I ’ll not ax ye take any 
more for ten minutes, a paisdin.” 

“Thanky, ma’am, very much,” Oiney said, 
in grateful acknowledgment of her kindly 
forbearance. 

“ Maybe, darlin’, you ’’d take a wee mouth- 
ful yerself?” she said to Micky, as she poured 
out and handed to him a glassful. 

“Ma’am,” Micky said, “this is far too 
much.”. But it disappeared at a gulp, and 
Micky’s geniality returned to him forthwith. 

“How are ye feelin’, dear?” Annie queried 
tenderly, as she bent over Oiney. 

“Oh, comin’ to—comin’ to quick, thanky, 
dear,” Oiney said, returning a tender look. 

“A dhrop i’ warm, sweet milk, now, would 
do ye good, dear,” Annie said. 

“Lord love ye for yer kindness,” said 
Oiney; “I don’t think I ’d come roun’ at all 
only for ye.” 

“Oh,” said Annie, “if ye ’d know how glad 
I am!” 

“Throth, sweetheart, I know it’s yerself ’s 
glad. It’s the kind heart an’ the tendher 
wan ’s in ye!” 

“ An’ then a bow! of tay, afther the sweet 
milk—that’s the thing to rouse ye up prop- 
erly,” said Annie. 

“ Aye, an’ a bowl i’ wan-grace,” ' Rosie, the 
maid, said —“ that’s what ’!] put the sthren’th 
intil yer bones again.” 

“God bless yez!” said Oiney, gratefully. 


1 Gruel. 
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“But, ah, ye know, I can’t be keepin’ the 
daicent man an’ woman up out i’ their beds 
—an’ it’s mornin’ a’most now.” 

“Don’t mention it—ah—what ’s this I 
call you, please?” 

“ Oiney—Oiney they call me, a gradh. You 
can call me anything at all ye like, an’ it ’ll 
plaise me.” 

“Thanky, Oiney. Oh, ye’ve got a flatterin’ 
tongue. Well, as I was sayin’, Oiney, don’t 
mention bother, for it’s no bother. An’ as 
to me uncle an’ aunt bein’ kep’ out of their 
beds, they can now go to bed any time at 
all they like, since you ’re on the fair way 
of mendin’; an’ meself, an’ Rosie, an’ Mat- 
thew, the man, ’Il sit up an’ get ye somethin’ 
to ate an’ to dhrink, a thaisge. An’ it’s not 
worth our while lyin’ down now, anyhow.” 

“Och,” said Oiney, “it ’s entirely too 
much. I could n’t think i’ such a thing—to 
say you ’d be deprived i’ yer little wink 7’ 
sleep.” 

“TI toul’ ye, Oiney, if ye did n’t want to 
make me angry ye would n’t get on that way. 
Uncle,” said Annie, turning to where he 
and Hannah were engaged in chat with 
Charley’s Micky and the rest of the Eske- 
ragh boys, “you an’ me aunt can now take 
yerselves off to bed. Poor wee Oiney here 
is ’most all right again. Meself an’ Rosie 
an’ Matthew ’ll stay up till mornin’ now; 
we ’ll get ready a bit iv somethin’ sthren’th- 
enin’ for the poor fella, an’ we ’ll take as 
good care of him as if yez were here yer- 
selves. Take yerselves off now, an’ get yer 
sleep.” 

With profuse thanks and apologies Oiney 
bade the two of them good night, wished 
them a sound sleep and pleasant dreams, 
and assured them he could not easily forget 
what he owed to their timely generosity. 
Hannah, before leaving him, administered 
another glass to Oiney. 

Then Annie warmed the sweet milk and 
spiced it, and supported Oiney while he 
drank it. By this he was so far strengthened 
that he could, with only a little assistance 
from Annie and Rosie, make his way to the 
tea-table, whereat all the Eskeragh boys 
were treated to a spread—their hearty fill 
of bread, butter, and tea, to which, by the 
same token, they required very little press- 
ing. And itmust be chronicled that, judging 
by the amount of solids and liquids here con- 
sumed, the Eskeragh boys displayed a huge 
appreciation of Annie’s hospitality; even the 
convalescent performed gastronomic feats 
that might well excite the envy of a lusty 
alderman in his stomach’s heyday. 
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“Glory be to goodness! I ’m a new man,” 
Oiney said, rising from the tea-table, and 
without any help walking steadily and firmly 
to the fireside, where he took his seat by 
Annie’s side. 

“Oh, I’m ever so grateful that you ’re 
comin’ roun’ so fast,” Annie said, her eyes 
kindly beaming on him. 

“ An’ in throth, an’ I know the docthor I 
may thank for that same,” Oiney said archly. 

“ Arrah, now, don’t bother us, Oiney,” said 


“*ARRAH, GO "WAY WITH YE.’” 


Annie. “It’s Connaught you should ’a’ been 
born, for ye ’ve got a tongue as sweet as 
any Connaught man’s.” 

“Well, it’s not in Connaught you should ’a’ 
been born, darlin’, butin the garden iv Aiden.” 
“ Arrah, go ’way with ye, Oiney.” 

“In the garden iv Aiden, a gradh, at the 
time man wis alone an’ comfortless.” 

“But ye forget, Oiney, there was noneed for 
methere. I never heerd that the Bible men- 
tions Adam havin’ taken the feur-gortach.” 
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The Eskeragh boys laughed loudly at 
Oiney. 

“ Ah, but,” said Oiney, “if poor Adam had 
only dhraimt the feur-gortach would fetch 
you in its wake, he ’d ’a’ tuk thirteen times 
afore brakwust.” 

“Houl’ on, Oiney! Take yerarm away out 
iv that! Take it away, I tell ye! Don’t think 
I’m goin’ to take waik—no fear av it.” 

“ An’ they’re all blamin’ poor Adam,” Oiney 


went on philosophically, as he looked into the 


fire, still keeping his arm 
across Annie’s_ shoulder, 
as if absent-mindedly— 
“they ’re all blamin’ ’im be- 
ca’se he ate the apple. But 
it sthrikes me it was more 
the poor man’s misfortune 
than fault. I know,” he con- 
tinued, as if addressing the 
fire, and shaking his head 
slowly at it—“I know well 
that if I was Adam, an’ some 
people i’ my acquaintance 
Eve, an’ that this. partik’ler 
Eve offered me the same size 
i’ rat-poison an’ sayed, ‘ Here, 
Adam, a mhilis,’ take this; 
it ’s good,’ I ’d swallye it at 
two bites an’ swear it was 
honey.” 

“My, Oiney, what a nice 
biddable man ye ’1] make for 
the lucky woman gets ye! 
Will ye get away with yer- 
self, I tell ye, an’ take off 
away yer arm out i’ that!” 

“Oh,” Oiney said sur- 
prisedly, “is that where me 
arm is!” Yet, all the same, 
in his absent-mindedness he 
forgot to withdraw it, but 
went on philosophizing on 
the lonely lot that would be 
man’s had not God compas- 
sionated him and given him 
lovely woman to be a joy 

and a blessing unto him. 

Charley’s Micky did his best to while away 
the tedium of the morning hours for Rosie, 
the maid. 

When the gray of the dawn began to filter 
through the blackness of the night, Annie 
and Rosie, who had now to begin their day’s 
work, bade their sweethearts a merry good- 
by, after promising to meet them on Sunday 
evening at the Crooked Bridge. 

1 My sweet. 





Winncrs in ‘‘ The Century’s ’’ College Competition. 


HE second competition for the prizes offered by 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE to college graduates 
was closed on June 1 of this year. The competitors 
were Bachelors of Arts of the commencement 
season of the previous year, 1898. More manu- 
scripts were received than in the first competition, 
and, in the opinion of the editors, the offerings, con- 
sidered in the mass, showed a higher degree of 
literary skill, if not of talent. 

A year ago, though the young men offered 
twenty-five per cent. more manuscripts than the 
young women, the latter had the felicity of tak- 
ing all the prizes, and of carrying them off with 
considerable ease and authority. But this year, in 
conformity with the eternal fickleness of literary 
fortune, the balance of power is almost restored. 
Two of the prize-winners are men, in the field of 
prose; but their victory was not easy—in fact, 
was stoutly contested. The poetical prize falls 
again to a woman; and it may be noted that the 
young women not only outnumbered the young 
men in the lists of verse, but so far outpaced 
them as to be without their company at the goal. 

A similar reversal of the verdict attaches to the 
second contest so far as it may be assumed to lie 
between the colleges of the Kast and the West. 
Classing the institutions east of the Alleghaniesand 
those of the South together, as being on the whole 
of an age, they were represented in the competition 
by a two-thirds numerical superiority; and yet the 
Western colleges have taken all the prizes, while 
a year ago the poetical prize was taken by Smith 
College and the essay and story prizes by gradu- 
ates of Vassar. Judged in the mass, however, the 
scale of average literary merit would tip the other 
way. But in the field of literary effort average 
excellence is not the mark of literary distinction, 
and to the victors belong all the laurels. 

More poems were offered than essays, and more 
essays than stories. When the competition was 
established, we advanced the opinion that the 
essay was suffering neglect at the hands of con- 
temporary American writers. No doubt the at- 
mosphere of college thought and training is more 
conducive to the essay style than to the poeti- 
cal and inventive forms of literary art. At least, 
it is emphatically true of this second competition 
that the essays revealed the highest average of 
literary merit, and in this field the contest was 
closest on the line of highest excellence. 

The prize poem, entitled “ A Hill-Prayer,” is by 
Miss Marion Warner Wildman of Norwalk, Ohio, 
B. A. 1898, of the College for Women of Western 
Reserve University, at Cleveland, Ohio. 

The prize essay, entitled “The Poetry of Blake: 


An Opinion,” is by Mr. Henry Justin Smith of 
Chicago, B. A. 1898, of the University of Chi- 
cago. 

The prize story, entitled “‘Only the Master 
Shall Praise,’” is by Mr. John M. Oskison of 
Vinita, Indian Territory, B. A. 1898, of Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, at Palo Alto, California. 

Fifty-four manuscripts were returned without 
being considered by the editors, because they 
were not offered in conformity with the rules of 
the competition, which we here repeat for the 
benefit of those who were graduated this year: 


RULES OF “THE CENTURY’S” PRIZES FOR COLLEGE 
GRADUATES. 

Wiru the aim of encouraging literary activity among 
college graduates, THE CENTURY MAGAZINE offers to 
give, annually, during four successive years, three prizes 
of $250 each, open to the competition of persons who 
receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts in any college or 
university in the United States during the commence- 
ment seasons of 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900. 

1. $250 for the best metrical writing of not fewer 
than fifty lines. 

2. $250 for the best essay in the field of biography, 
history, or literary criticism, of not fewer than four 
thousand or more than eight thousand words. 

3. $250 for the best story of not fewer than four 
thousand or more than eight thousand words. 

On or before June 1 of the year succeeding gradua- 
tion, competitors must submit type-written manuscript 
to the Editor of THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, marked, out- 
side and inside, “For the College Competition,” signed 
by a pen-name, and accompanied by the name and 
address of the author in a separate sealed envelop, 
which will not be opened until the decision has been 
made. 

A competitor may submit more than one manuscript. 

Manuscripts must not have been published. 

The Editor, at his discretion, may withhold the award 
in any class in case no manuscript is thought worthy of 
the prize. 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE reserves the right to print 
the prize manuscripts without further payments, the 
copyright to revert to the authors three months after 
the date of publication in the magazine. 

Announcement of the awards will be made in THE 
CENTURY MAGAZINE as early as possible in the autumn. 


Art Treasures in ‘‘ The Century.”’ 


IF the opinion of the members of the artistic pro- 
fessions in England and America were to be in- 
voked to determine what two illustrative magazine 
features during the last year have possessed the 
most attractiveness and importance, we venture to 
say the response would be in favor of Mr. Cole’s 
wood-engravings of the old English masters and 
the drawings by Mr. Castaigne in illustration of 
the life of Alexander the Great. Both of these 
artists are so identified with Tue CenTURY that 
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it is no slight to other charming and artistic 
series, such as Mr. Wolf’s admirable engravings 
of Gilbert Stuart’s portraits and Mr. Loeb’s poetic 
drawings for “ Via Crucis,” or to many beautiful 
individual blocks or drawings, to remind our read- 
ers of the unique interest and importance of the 
work of Mr. Cole and Mr. Castaigne, to which 
those who do not see THE CENTURY are strangers. 

Mr. Castaigne’s work has the rare merit of dis- 
tinction. His scenes are dramatic in the true 
sense that every figure is alive and is related to 
the main theme, and thus contributes to a unity 
of effect. They combine picturesqueness, dignity, 
large composition, versatility of drawing, and 
romantic atmosphere, and the climax of these 
qualities has been reached in the reconstruction of 
the life of Alexander’s time. The reception of 
this series of pictures by the press and the public 
has been most cordial. It will be good news to 
our readers that during the coming months Mr. 
Castaigne will prepare for THE CENTURY a series 
of drawings relating to the life of Paris and to 
the Exposition of 1900. 

The importance of Mr. Cole’s imperishable art 
is not likely to be overestimated. Something over 
a dozen years ago, at the height of the develop- 
ment of wood-engraving in America, in which this 
magazine confessedly took the leading part, both 
in achievement and in inspiration, it occurred to us 
that the graver of Mr. Cole would be best em- 
ployed upon the work of translating into black- 
and-white the masterpieces of painting. In this 
great enterprise he has since been exclusively en- 
gaged. Readers of THE CenTuRY have seen the re- 
sults: first the old Italian masters, then the old 
Dutch and Flemish series, and now the beautiful 
series from the English painters, each example of 
which awakens new delight and seems to be finer 
than its predecessor, as the work of an artist who 
is continually growing in skill and breadth. The 
present series, with its winsome figures and 
groups, is perhaps the most popular of all, and 
simple impressions from copies of the magazine, 
when framed, give the effect of engraver’s proofs 
—a tribute also to the unequaled quality of the 
pictorial printing of the De Vinne Press. Where, 
elsewhere than in THE CENTURY, can be found 
engravings to approach the beauty of these cuts 
of Mr. Cole: the Hogarths, Sir Joshuas, Gains- 
boroughs, Lawrences, Raeburns, Romneys, Bee- 
cheys, Hoppners, and other masterpieces of the 
richest periods of English art? As a culmination, 
but not as a conclusion, of the series we offer our 
readers this month the exquisite engraving of 
Lawrence’s portrait of Mrs. Siddons—among the 
most beautiful specimens of wood-engraving in 
the history of the art. 

During the coming year THE CENTURY will con- 
tinue to accent its preeminence in the field of re- 
productive art, not only by the best examples of 
the newest methods, but also with something like 
a revival in wood-engraving. In addition to Mr. 
Cole’s old English masters, the following well- 
known men, who have helped to make the Amer- 
ican school of wood-engraving famous at home 
and abroad, will contribute blocks: Henry Wolf, 
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Thomas Johnson, F. 8. King, M. Haider, Frank 
French, J. W. Evans, Frank Wellington, Peter 
Aitken, Charles State, Elbridge Kingsley, and 
several others. And this besides the beautiful 
half-tone plates upon which our-‘engravers are 
continually engaged. 

Every year a considerable number of new 
draughtsmen in addition to old favorites are en- 
gaged in the illustration of the magazine, and the 
coming year will show a greater variety and, we 
hope, a fuller measure of artistic force than be- 
fore. 

In every respect THE CENTURY will endeavor 
to maintain the position which it has always oc- 
cupied as the foremost American purveyor of ex- 
quisite art in black-and-white. 


The Leap of the World into Arbitration. 


A LITTLE over three years ago, namely, in March, 
1896, in an article in this department on “The 
Anachronism of War,” we wrote: 


The immediate duty before the conservative forces 
of England and America is to organize for the estab- 
lishment of a high-class continuous board of interna- 
tional arbitration. In this matter the lead may well be 
taken by the representatives of that religion which is 
“first pure, then peaceable.” With the aid of the great 
educational institutions and of the vast commercial in- 
terests of the two lands, and in the present revived at- 
tention to the subject, it ought to be an easy matter 
to get Parliament’s assent to the opinion already for- 
mally expressed by the Congress of the United States 
in favor of the principle of arbitration. What is needed 
is a permanent system, in place of the piecemeal and 
haphazard examples to which we are accustomed, ad- 
mirable as their results have already proved. Once 
established between England and America, such a sys- 
tem would gradually spread among the nations of Eu- 
rope, the more rapidly because of the general conviction 
that another Continental war would show a climax of 
horrors. Sooner or later arbitration would be followed 
by disarmament, which is the logical sequence of no 
other premise, and yet will be the turning-point of the 
Continent toward true democracy and progress. How- 
ever near or far the ultimate acceptance of the idea, 
it would, as between us and our English cousins, take 
the sting out of the viper of war, to which, like the 
husbandman in the fable, nations too carelessly give 
the warmth and nourishment of the hearthstone. In 
the knowledge that disputes would be automatically 
settled by an impartial tribunal, it would no longer be 
possible to play a boisterous tune upon a people by 
pulling out the stop of “patriotism.” And it is not too 
much too hope that in the spread of this idea the whole 
earth would at last realize the great laureate’s noble 
vision of 
The Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World. 


Herein lies a great opportunity for the English- 
speaking race—to lead mankind to the glorious destiny 
of peace. It is a mission to kindle the imagination and 
the heart. 


The most sanguine and radical advocate of arbi- 
tration would hardly have dared to prophesy in 
1896 that three years later, at the summons of 
the most arbitrary ruler of Europe, a conference 
representing the chief nations of the world would 
assemble, and agree upon a substantial and prac- 
ticable international system of judicial procedure. 
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While, of course, more might have been accom- 
plished in details, certainly less might have been 
accomplished in that cordial adherence to the 
general principle which makes the supreme 
triumph of the cause. This great gain is likely 
to be underrated by being estimated as an ab- 
stract rather than a concrete achievement. Let 
us see. 

There are moral principles which are not to be 
incorporated in law; but in general the recogni- 
tion of such a principle by the law, however in- 
completely, is a new starting-point for a great 
impetus to progress. It is a powerful appeal to 
the imagination. So long as a new reform is out- 
side the lintel of the law, it seems to have against 
it, in the opinion of the multitude, all the wisdom 
of the past. They cannot believe it possible or 
practicable, although they may have just wit- 
nessed a more marvelous advance in some other 
direction. “It cannot be done,” is the cry; “human 
nature is against it, and human nature is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever.” But once get 
your principle into a statute in any form, and 
progress thenceforth is by a geometrical ratio. 
While the morality of mankind is both better and 
worse than the law, the morality of the law is, on 
the whole, a pretty accurate measure of the aver- 
age morality, which is not so much inherent as 
assisted. In thé eyes of those who are not moral 
from inherent conviction, the statute gives dignity 
and actuality to the principle. The problem of 
progress is, thus, in part, to get the law to stamp 
as wrong things which the best public opinion has 
agreed to. consider dangerous to society. In this 
sense the world has advanced by the creation of legal 
offenses, as in the laws against cruelty to children 
and animals, against human slavery, the oppres- 
sion of women, literary piracy, etc. It is in pro- 
curing such legal enactments that the minority 
who think make themselves felt over the majority 
who merely acquiesce. 

For these reasons the world is to be con- 
gratulated on what has been accomplished by the 
Peace Convention at The Hague. Though the 
arbitration of national difficulties has not yet 
been placed upon a compulsory basis,—a result 
which time is likely to bring about all the more 
surely for the voluntary character of the agree- 
ments now entered upon,—yet an important re- 
sult analogous to a legal enactment is reached in 
the formal declarations, which take on the nature 
of diplomatic engagements. Every country now 
has its pride enlisted to keep it from seeming less 
civilized than the others, and it is a species of 
emulation which does credit to all. The nations 
are at last in “the Parliament of Man”; it will 
be only a matter of quarter-centuries, perhaps 
only of decades, when they will virtually enter 
“the Federation of the World.” 


‘*Enjoyments that . . . Distil as the Dew.”’ 
PictTuREs in which violins take an important part 
are apt to have a peculiar charm. Is it that the 
artist who loves the violin is apt to love music, 
and therefore to have something in his heart of 
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melody that comes out when he paints so beauti- 
ful an instrument of music? Is it that, given a 
certain talent in the artist, the sense of music en- 
duing a picture adds an element of reverie— brings 
an echo of another and a lovely art to enrich the 
sentiment of the painting? Or is it merely that 
there happen to be a number of good violin pic- 
tures? Or is it—only a pleasing fancy? 

Whatever there may be in this idea, will it not 
be agreed that writings about a garden are apt to 
be particularly charming? Without harking back 
for proofs to examples in Persian or Latin or Old 
English, the press of our own day puts forth no 
books of greater charm than those devoted to 
the garden—not the garden treated horticultur- 
ally, but sentimentally. Even the vegetable 
garden has been made the subject of a nota- 
ble book, though, in the case of Mr. Warner's 
sympathetic work, wit and humor usurp the place 
of sentiment. 

There may be differences of opinion concerning 
or different degrees of attractiveness appertain- 
ing to the poetic tomes of the present English 
poet laureate, but there is likely to be but one 
opinion concerning his book, “The Garden that I 
Love,” and other volumes in this altogether de- 
lightful series. Indeed, we are inclined to think 
that many will pass through these pleasant gate- 
ways into a more genial appreciation of the poetic 
merits of the laureate. Then there are the books 
by the unknown author of “Elizabeth and her 
German Garden” and “The Solitary Summer,” 
now being greedily read and smiled—not to say 
chuckled—over by many women gardeners and 
Men of Wrath. Other names could be added to 
the list, but these will suffice. 

The liking for these garden books in America 
is an incident of the increased appetite for life 
outside of the city by even those to whom the 
city still seems indispensable for at least a part of 
the year. "T is a wholesome liking and a fortunate 
appetite—good for the soul and the body. 

We have heard the thesis maintained that the 
habit of spending a part of the year on a country 
place is in some ways even better for a family 
than the spending there of the whole year. The 
curiosity and freshness are not lost, while the iso- 
lation knits the family together in mutual helpful- 
ness and emulation. In the city, the stress of 
engagements tends to keep parents and children 
apart. Ata country place,—where something 
useful can be done by each member of the lit- 
tle family community, country work on the 
farm or in the garden, and country pleasures 
too, bring them all together in a right and nat- 
ural way. 

And the garden—not to know what that may 
be to the tired spirit is not to know what music 
may be. Hail, then, to the gentle literature of the 
garden! May it increase in both output and influ- 
ence! Said Beecher in his introduction to War- 
ner’s “My Summer in a Garden”: “In our feverish 
days it is a sign of health or of convalescence 
that men love gentle pleasure, and enjoyments 
that do not rush or roar, but distil as the dew.” 
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John Morley on Cromwell. 


THAT a statesman and author of Mr..John Mor- 
ley’s position was willing to devote, out of his 
busy life, the time and the energy necessary to the 
preparation of a new study of Cromwell, for the 
especial benefit of the readers of THE CENTURY, is 
a new evidence of the supreme fascination of the 
subject. The theme is indeed a splendid one; the 
central figure and the other leading characters of 
the epoch, either associated or antagonistic, along 
with the intensely dramatic events through which 
moved these vigorous and fated personages, all 
attract with peculiar force not only the special 
student of the evolution of political institutions, 
but those who read history with something of the 


Rounding the Circle; 
OR, HOW A HEMISPHERE MAY BE A SPHERE. 


NCE upon a time there was a charming child, 
who became a delightful boy and later a suf- 
ficiently wise man; but from babyhood into man- 


hood he carried one false ideal that never left him 
and that he never deserted. This ideal took shape 
in a definition of his baby days, when he asserted 
that “An angel is a woman with wings.” To this 
reflex definition he pledged himself, and, accord- 
ing to his final testimony, he had never seen rea- 
son to doubt his precocious wisdom. 

No man is a hero to his valet. Perhaps for the 
same reason, no woman is quite an angel to an- 
other woman. Not that they love each other the 
less for this fac.; rather, the more. It peculiarly 
interested the auditor to hear a certain intellec- 
tual, logical-minded, high-thinking woman say of 
a sister in public life, “I never cared for her very 
much until I found she really loved a new bonnet 
as a woman should.” The delightful and previ- 
ously quoted man-child to the contrary, all women 
who thus know their sisters behind the footlights 
know affectionately well that the best of them are 
not angels. They know, too, that in questions of 
comparative nobility, in comparative unselfishness 
and devotion, there be as many possible male angels 
in our world as there be female. Save for the very 
serious consideration of esthetic values as given 
in flowing raiment and delicate features, an angel 
might as often be made of a man with wings as 
of a woman with the same addenda. Otherwise it 
is difficult to know why women have been so per- 
sistently posed as angels. 

But there is yet another practical and defined 
reason which—apart from mere outward appear- 
ance—may still make the woman seem more the 
angel type. This reason is that a woman reaches 
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same curiosity with which they follow the moving 
incidents of play or novel. 

A historical essay such as this of Mr. Morley’s 
has a double interest for the intelligent reader. 
Not only is it sure to have high intrinsic value asa 
literary work, but the reader cannot but find addi- 
tional attraction in the comments of this writer 
on men and deeds of a time past, because they are 
by one whose personality is itself interesting — 
because these comments are the result of a life 
spent among the leaders of thought and action of 
our own day —the ripe intellectual results of a life 
mixed with great policies and events of the present 
time. 

Morley’s “Oliver Cromwell” will be begun in 
THE CenTuRY for November. 


middle life later than the man reaches it who is of 
her own age in years. Children, in their lovely im- 
maturity, are angels; and, despite a certain early 
ripeness, women remain as children long after men 
are men. Therefore they must seem nearer the 
angelic ideal of immaturity. That we are women 
when boys are but boys is true enough, so far as 
it goes; but though women do ripen on the sunny 
side of the wall, after that first precocious bloom 
is attained a long quiescence is apt to follow. It 
is during this pause that the snail-paced boy over- 
takes and passes his sister. Lasses do undoubt- 
edly ripen, in a fashion more or less crude, before 
lads know exactly what the word conveys; but at 
that point of progress the majority of women 
seem to pause before maturing further. Some- 
times, after this curious pause, they settle down, 
more or less contentedly, where they are, and with 
no further development; but often they start again 
to grow rapidly with the best of the sterner sex 
to an equal place in what is called middle life, 
sometimes to a point beyond their brothers. 

This dateless period of pause (it comes to one 
woman at eighteen, to another at thirty, according 
to her date of ripening, but to most women some- 
where between these two ages) seems to offer its. 
victims, as a first symptom, a strange unrest. At 
this time it is to be expected that no one, least of 
all her family and closest friends, will know what 
thoughts, sterile or fructifying, are in the mind of 
the woman living in the midst of them. She herself 
seems hardly to know what is her own disposition, 
and sometimes her nervous indecision takes the 
shape of activity, sometimes dull inaction; but, 
active or inactive, she is not growing, and gen- 
erally she is not happy. Somehow, somewhere, 
she has lost the trail of growth, and she is more 
or less restlessly and vaguely feeling for it again. 

There is nothing so likely to wound and anger 
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the woman of this mood as to be told that mar- 
riage will settle her difficulties in every direc- 
tion. To tell her that she is only half of a possible 
whole, that she is restlessly reaching out for her 
unknown complement, is not only to insult her 
delicacy, but it is to humiliate her pride. Yet this 
would be the exact truth concerning her condition; 
and had men more time for introspection, were they 
less engaged in the labors of making stones into 
bread, less engrossed in pursuits that must absorb 
their whole attention to be pursuits worthy of 
the name, there would, in all likelihood, be this 
same marked period of pause in their lives, this 
same restless outreaching toward they know not 
what. 

It is true that men and women, as they stand 
socially alone in the world, are each only half of 
a whole; but it is not unnatural that either sex 
should resent being rudely told that this is the 
fact. The resentment of facts does not, of course, 
render them untrue; but when such bitter resent- 
ment is roused as is seen in the woman to whom 
it is intimated that marriage will solve her prob- 
lem, it is only fair to weigh that resentment in the 
balances to see if it have justification. It cannot 
be controverted that we are put in the world in 
halves, nor yet that two halves make a whole; but 
neither can it be denied that in, alas! many mar- 
riages we see that three quarters and one quarter 
are called on to make the perfect circle. It does 
not, then, seem a wholly impossible proposition to 
claim that if one can evolve from himself or her- 
self that extra quarter which should have been 
supplied by the other contracting party, it must 
be equally possible, by a little additional effort, to 
evolve yet one more quarter, and be a whole in 
one’s self. Of course there are conditions that be- 
long only to those spheres made by the wedding 
of two separate units, and the lack of these con- 
ditions cannot be artificially supplied. The spheres 
formed by wedlock are worlds unto themselves, 
and are able to come in social touch with spheres 
that are made after a like manner with a certain 
closeness of contact and sympathy that can never 
be attained or understood by spheres that are 
created from one unit. These married worlds are 
sealed with the seal of wisdoms and sentiments 
and emotions that must ever remain mere hiero- 
glyphs to the uninitiated sphere that has rounded 
out its own curves. But, fortunately, those who 
have never had can never actually know what they 
miss, either in a personal way or in social advan- 
tages of contact, and if a hemisphere is capable 
of rounding itself out into a more or less shapely 
ball that can spin merrily and usefully among the 
other spheres, it has surely little or nothing to 
complain of, and in its free progress it has its own 
special privileges and its own prerogatives. 

The woman who is told bluntly that she is rest- 
less or unhappy because lacking the mate that 
should complete her incompleteness is offended in 
her delicacy for reasons too obvious to pause to 
consider, and she is wounded in her pride because 
the imputation is made that she lacks an inherent 
power to round out her own life to a needful full- 
ness. Whenever a poverty of personal endowment 
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is suggested, that implication is naturally re- 
sented, as no one of any proper ambition or proper 
pride enjoys having a personal poverty of any kind 
exposed or commented upon. Nor is the com- 
menter performing the most graceful act of his 
life. 

Perhaps— but the theory seems almost too fan- 
ciful to be tenable —nature has provided this pause 
we have been speaking of as a kind of station in 
growth from which the woman (whose life is so 
seriously affected by marriage—far more than her 
brother’s can be) may look about her and find her 
place. We all know it is very dangerous to trans- 
plant a growing shrub, and we also know that we 
choose the spring and the autumn, those times of 
pauses in plant growth, to make transfers in our 
gardens. It may be this same law of pause enters 
into the human garden and is meant to be the 
season of transplanting. It is very certain thai 
those women who marry before or immedixtely 
after their first crude ripening rarely appear to 
suffer this period of pause in growth, with its in- 
cident trials and tribulations, but grow, as their 
husbands grow, by easy, natural stages into the 
higher development of middle life. 

Another dawning and significant fact is slowly 
forcing itself upon our attention. It is no longer 
possible to close our eyes to the certainty that 
those women who are now engaging in professions 
or occupations that engross their attention as the 
attention of their brothers has been engrossed, 
also appear to escape this feminine period of pause, 
and grow, as their married sisters grow,. simply, 
day by day and year by year, into middle life with 
its responsibilities of place and power. If these two 
things are true—if it is true that the woman who 
marries early escapes this distressful pause in 
growth, and that the woman who early occupies 
her mind, heart, and interests in some pursuit also 
escapes the same trial—it is then not at all proved 
that this peculiar pause is the waiting of the 
feminine half for the masculine complement, but 
rather that it is a waiting for a spiritual com- 
pletion that may come in the shape of a husband 
and a home and the duties of married life, or else 
in the shape of labors so engrossing and develop- 
ing that the worker’s mind and heart are by them 
lifted and rounded out into the full circle she needs 


be. 

It will be interesting to watch the coming gen- 
erations of women, noting what becomes of this 
pause that has been sufficiently obvious hitherto. 
It may disappear wholly if (as seems indicated) 
all of our girls, wealthy or penniless, are to step 
out from the school-room and the college directly 
into some engrossing labor, as their brothers do 
and have always done. And if this pause disap- 
pears, will there come with its disappearance a 
lower per cent. of marriages? In the last few 
generations an increasing number of unmarried 
women seem to have been discovering that they 
can round out their own lives to a fair fullness, 
but this fact does not seem to have-had any effect 
whatever upon the statistics of marriage for this 
generation. Also, we have to reckon with the solid 
yet miraculous fact that, however perfectly 
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rounded any single life may appear, it will still 
become but as half of a possible whole again on 
the instant when that other masculine or feminine 
half appears which is its true and proved comple- 





ment. Whatever social complications arise, what- 
ever the complications of feminine higher educa- 
tion, there are a few healthy, simple laws that will 
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**The Crime of Whist.’’ 


A CONVERSATION. 


: ES, it is true,” answered Laura, as she took 

the proffered seat and laid aside her wrap, 
“T have resigned from the club, and I never in- 
tend to play another game. I consider whist one 
of the curses of modern society.” 

““Holy St. Francis, what a change is here!’” 
quoted Miss Meredith. “Is it a penance, a joke, 
or what?” 

“Tt is dead earnest.” 

“Really? Why, Laura, it has n’t been a month 
since you won the championship and declared in 
all the enthusiasm of victory that there never was 
a more glorious game than whist.” 

“I know; but I have reformed, and if I can, I 
shall persuade you to follow. Whist is spoiling too 
many fine women.” 

“Of course you are nothing if not extreme. 
What earthly harm can there be in quiet, respecta- 
ble whist as we women play it? I think it is most 
satisfying, most intellectual. As the summer girl 
says, ‘This is so sudden.’” 

“Not at all; it is the result of days of serious 
reflection.” 

“ And the reflection?” 

“Comes from—but it is quite a story; have you 
an engagement?” 

“This is League afternoon, but we don’t play 
until half-past three. Tell me all about it.” 

“T will begin at the beginning. Though I had 
some twinges, I believe my first real misgiving 
was owing to a visit from Mrs. Moreland. She 
called to ask if I were ill—I had n’t been near her 
for six months. I excused my neglect by saying 
that I was president of the American Leads, 
champion of the Trophy, and had n’t an hour I 
could call my own. She said nothing to this, but 
soon took leave. I could see she was hurt, and of 
course that disturbed me. Then I thought: ‘Here 
is my dead mother’s best friend and mine; no one 
has ever been as good to me as Mrs. Moreland; yet 
I have let fifty-two pieces of pasteboard keep me 
from her for six months.’” 

“But surely you were not playing all of the 
time?” 

“T played at least one game a day, and when not 
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assert themselves forever, as grass will spring up 
in a meadow where the sun shines. 

There are some facts, some sentiments, some 
emotions, that are eternal and divinely safe even 
when left by us mortals to take care of them- 
selves. 

Margaret Sutton Briscoe. 






playing I was studying. In whist, as in everything 
else, one has to keep up. And then I was obliged 
to rest; there is nothing so fatiguing.” 

“That is true. But go on.” 

“ After thinking about Mrs. Moreland I began 
to notice lots of things. I was neglecting the 
housekeeping. At night I was too tired to read the 
news to my father—I tried to, but nodded over 
every paragraph. I had let the mending go, had n’t 
had a needle in my hands for months. In current 
literature I was a back number—except in the 
whist periodicals; I was well up in those. Then, 
at the games themselves there were little things 
that—well—were not nice.” 

“What sort of things?” 

“Somehow all of us were different. Instead of 
being well-mannered, thoughtful, and considerate, 
we had become rude, intolerant, and uncharitable.” 

“Surely not!” 

“T will give you an instance. You know Mrs. 
Hunt, what a dear little shy woman she is? 
Well, she caught the fever about a month ago, 
had lessons, and was completely fascinated. I was 
at several games where she took part; it mortifies 
me to recall them. Her dearest friends mancu- 
vered to avoid playing with her; the expression 
of the unsuccessful was far from gay. On one 
occasion I played at the same table with her, 
though I was n’t her partner. If you could have 
seen the veiled impatience and ennui at that 
table! Mrs. Hunt did wonderfully well for a be- 
ginner; of course she did n’t know the first thing 
about real whist. We prompted and advised her, 
with the result that she forgot the little she knew 
and made the most dreadful misplays. Her partner 
was quite sharp with her. Something pathetic in 
her innocent eyes brought me to my senses. I 
pressed her hand under the table. It was like ice. 
She was actually trembling with nervousness and 
mortification. Now, is n’t that a pretty state of 
affairs—a lot of women giving their best efforts 
to a game of cards that makes them ill-mannered, 
unfeeling, almost brutal? Mrs. Hunt’s is not an 
unusual case.” 

“I am forced to admit it is so common that I 
have never thought of looking at it in your way.” 

“Another point. Think, dear, of the time that 
you and I have wasted on whist.” 
























“Don’t call it wasted. You are a magnificent 
player, and no real perfection can be wasted.” 

“You are wrong there. I have spent years on 
whist. In the same time I could have learned 
several languages, and a new language means an 
introduction to what is best in a foreign country.” 

“But you have learned the king of games.” 

“T am not at all sure about that. The chances 
in whist run up to the hundreds of thousands. I 
see something new in every game I play. The 
rules and methods and leads are continually chang- 
ing. Unless you give your whole time to it you are 
left behind with nothing; for whist leads to nothing 
else.” 

“How can you say that? I can mention a dozen 
things that whist teaches— analysis, for instance; 
reasoning; the power to plan and execute.” 

“Analysis of what? Leads. Why my partner 
played so and so. Adversary was forced for such 
and such a purpose. Reasoning? If I play the 
queen will it draw my adversary’s king? As for 
plans, they are all the same: to make the adver- 
saries lose. A nice sort of training this for the 
human mind. It is imbecile, and the sad part is 
that all the women of the country are mad on the 
subject.” 

“Do be reasonable, Laura. 
really injure society?” 

“In the first place, it kills conversation, and 
that’s an old story. In France and England, when 
everybody became whist-crazy, it ’s a matter of 
history that conversation, before most brilliant, 
was overshadowed. Whist had taken its place, 
and the salon was swept away.” 

“A real-calamity, I grant, but I do not believe 
whist caused it.” 

“Of course it did. People who play whist never 
talk, and that leads to unsociability— hinders the 
forming of new friendships. Whist-players not 
only cling to one little coterie, but, if possible, to 
one partner. With people you see every day there 
is little to talk about, none of the give and take 
of quick-witted strangers. A card-playing house- 
hold is never an intellectual household. There is 
no doubt in my mind taat the fall of the salon was 
owing to whist.” 

“Now that I think of it, I haven’t made any 
new friends since I took up whist.” 

“T have not only failed to make new ones, but, 
as you see, have neglected the old—and not only 
friends, but kindred. My own sisters complain that 
they never see me except when I want something; 
which brings in another effect of whist—selfish- 
ness.” 

“What else? Don’t you admit a single virtue? 
I suppose the memory is not strengthened by 
whist.” 

“Whist is no real exercise for the memory.” 

“Oh, Laura! Think of yourself; think of the 
players who can remember every one of the fifty- 
two cards and who played them, who can go back 
and recount the whole battle step by step!” 

“Do you call that wonderful? Any child can do 
better. There are boys of eight in the spelling 
class of the fifth-ward city school who can recite 
from two hundred to two hundred and fifty words 


How can whist 
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in their printed order. Their teacher told me so 
and proved it.” 

“Really? It seems impossible. So then in your 
opinion whist is not only useless, but a social, 
moral, and mental blight.” 

“Undoubtedly. Also a physical blight, for it 
injures the health.” 

“My dear! Excuse my laughing, but you are 
too absurd. Now you are joking.” 

“Not a bit of it. At the first stage of my 
regeneration I noticed how old all of us were look- 
ing. Every proficient whist-player, even the young- 
est, had a deep furrow between the brows; it is 
one of the first penalties we pay. Then, all of us 
had the mewed-up expression that comes from lack 
of oxygen. Our complexions were ashy, or, worse 
still, yellow. Find me a rosy face constant at the 
card-table if you can. No one can sit over whist 
and keep well; the little lunches between games 
would ruin any digestion. I have a most promising 
case of dyspepsia, and it has taken the form of 
puffy flesh. You know, dear, my figure used to 
be thought beautiful—I can say so now that it ’s 
gone. There is nothing worse than the sitting 
habit, and whist gives it.” 

“T have n’t a leg left. Let me see: whist makes 
one selfish, unsociable, taciturn, uncharitable. It 
hinders mental development, leaves no time for 
graces or graciousness, ruins the health, invites 
old age—anything else?” 

“You might add that it ought to be treated as 
an epidemic and stamped out. Have I converted 
you?” 

“You have impressed, but not converted. I can- 
not admit that whist has no saving grace. I know 
you so well, Laura, and—excuse my saying it— 
you are prone to extravagance in everything. I 
don’t think I shall give up whist; I shall need it 
when I am old.” 

“My dear, I can’t bear to think of you as a 
card-playing old woman!” 

“But I, with great satisfaction, can see myself 
seated in an extra large and comfortable arm- 
chair—puffy and fat and wheezy, barely able to 
hold my thirteen cards in my gouty, pincushiony 
hands; all of my teeth, much of my hair, and 
most of my five senses gone, but for all that an 
agreeable and much-sought-for partner in the 
game of games.” 

“What a true picture! I shall write under it, 
‘The last stage of whist—be warned in time.’ 
But don’t let me keep you any longer. Good-by.” 


Evelyn Snead Barnett. 


8ale. 


SENDER tale I now rel8 

In figure8ive speech. As f8 
Gave me no power to corusc8 

In metaphor and trope orn8, 

I ’ll use my lowlier gifts, and st8 
My facts in humble figure 8. 


Young, beautiful, and lissome K8 
Was loved and wooed by William W8, 
Daily as they together s8, 












And nightly at the garden g8; 


Yet when he ’d ask her if she ’d m8, 
She ever answered, “ William, w8!” 


He showed her all his love so gr8, 
He argued every night till 18, 
And would at length expati8 
Upon his cheerless, lonesome st8. 
He pled with her to fix the d8; 
But she would not particip8 

In his long, amorous deb8, 

But would her forehead corrug8, 


And coyly answer, “ William, w8!” 


“ At least,” he cried, “O maid sed8, 


Though it my woe may aggrav8, 
Tell, oh, I pray thee, tell me str8, 
Lov’st thou another? Oh, rel8 
His h8ful name, and seal my f8!” 
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She blushing murmured, “ William W8!” 


“T see!” he did ejacul8; 


“T is I! ’T is I! I’m William W8!” 


He clasps the maiden rose8; 


Their hearts in rapturous joy puls8. 


“ And may I kiss thee once, dear K8? 


Just one sweet kiss? Say yes, oh, s8!” 


The shy maid whispered softly, “8.” 





They kissed; ’t was spring in ’88. 
By fall they ’d scored 8,000,008. 


But now—alas that I must s8!— 


When she pleads for a kiss, the gr8 


Big brute does thus retali8, 
“Ws, K8; w8, Mrs. K8 W8, w8!” 


Frank Crane. 






Love’s Labyrinth. 


My lady’s heart is my despair, 

So cunningly its winding ways 
All hope of entrance flout; 

But were I once an inmate there, 


Despair were joy, since from that maze 


T never could stray out. 


Jessie Mills. 


A Frolic. 


SwInc yo’ lady roun’ an’ roun’, 
Do de bes’ you know; 

Mek yo’ bow an’ p’omenade 
Up an’ down de flo’; 

Mek dat banjo hump huhse’f, 
Listen at huh talk: 

Mastah gone to town to-night; 
’T ain’t no time to walk. 


Lif’ yo’ feet an’ flutter thoo, 
Run, Miss Lucy, run; 
Reckon you ’ll be cotched an’ kissed 
’Fo’ de night is done. 
You don’ need to be so proud; 
I’s a-watchin’ you, 
An’ I’s layin’ lots o’ plans 
Fu to git you, too. 


Moonlight on de cotton-fiel’ 
Shinin’ sof’ an’ white, 
Whippo’will a-tellin’ tales 
Out thaih in de night; 
An’ yo’ cabin ’s ’crost de lot: 
Run, Miss Lucy, run; 
Reckon you ’ll be cotched an’ kissed 
’Fo’ de night is done. 


Paul Laurence Dunbar. 











THE GOOSE: Why, Mr. Peacock, I thought I asked 
you to bring your sons! 
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THE PEACOCK: Here they are, Mr. Goose. 
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ep latter work just after finishing a twelve-part historical sketch of Oliver Cromwell 
» for THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. ‘ 


¥ || is indicated in the following passage from his prologue : 


®t that it is in Milton and Bunyan rather than in Cromwell that we seek what was deepest, 
) loftiest, and most abiding in Puritanism: we look to its apostles rather than its soldier. 
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To begin in the 
NOVEMBER CENTURY 





‘OLIVER CROMWELL!’ 


By the Right Hon. John Morley, M. P. 
Author of “Edmund Burke,” “The Life of Richard Cobden,” “ Studies 


in Literature,” etc. 


Mr. Morley, whose fame as a writer and whose experience as a statesman led 
to his selection as the authorized biographer of Gladstone, has taken up the 





The CromWell papers will be begun in the November Century, and will 
constitute the magasine’s great historical feature for the coming year. 





The breadth of Mr. Morley’s point of view in treating Cromwell historically 


“Tt is hard to deny that wherever force was useless Cromwell failed; or that his 
example would often lead in what modern opinion firmly judges to be false directions; or 
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spirit ; 


Yet Oliver’s largeness of aim; his freedom of spirit, and that energy that comes of a free 
the presence of a burning light in his mind, though the light to our later times 


may have grown dim; his good faith, his valor, his constancy, have stamped his name, in 
spite of some exasperated acts that it is pure sophistry.to justify, upon the imagination 
of men all over the vast area of the civilized world where the English tongue prevails. 
The greatest names in history are those who, in a full career and amid the turbid 
extremities of political action, have yet touched closest and at most points the wide, ever- 


standing problems of the world, and the things in which men’s interest never dies. 
this rare company Cromwell was surely one.” 


Of 


In the following paragraph Mr. Morley explains the exasperation of the 


English Puritans with the Romish spirit. 


“Truly has it been said that universal his- 
tory makes a large part of every national 
history. The lamp that lights the path of a 
single nation receives its kindling flame from 
a central line of beacon-fires that mark the 
onward journey of the race. The English 
have never been less insular in thought and 
interest than they were in the seventeenth 
century. About the time when Calvin died 
(1564) it seemed as if the spiritual empire of 
Rome would be confined to the two penin- 
sulas of Italy and Spain. North of the Alps 
and north of the Pyrenees the Reformation 
seemed to be steadily sweeping all before it. 
Then the floods turned back ; the power of 
the papacy revived, its moral ascendancy 
was restored ; the Counter-Reformation, or 
the Catholic reaction, by the time when 
Cromwell and Charles came into the world, 


had achieved startling triumphs. The in- 
domitable activity of the Jesuits had con- 
verted opinion, and the arm of flesh lent its 
aid in the great work of reconquering Chris- 
tendom. What the arm of flesh meant the 
English could see with the visual eye. In 
1567 Alva set up his Court of Blood in the 
Netherlands. In 1572 the work in France 
began with the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
In 1588 the Armada appeared in the British 
Channel for the subjugation and conversion 
of England. In 1605 Guy Fawkes and his 
powder-barrels were found in the vault 
under the House of Lords. These were the 
things that explain that endless angry re- 
frain against popery that rings through our 
seventeenth century with a dolorous mo- 
notony at which modern indifference may 
smile or tolerance may groan.” 


Among the chief points of interest in this important historical study 
will be found Mr. Morley’s masterly characterizations of King Charles 
I, Queen Henrietta Maria, Strafford, Pym, Laud, and other leading 
figures in the stirring drama of the revolution. 


The “Oliver Cromwell” will be 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Besides original drawings by Edmund J. 


Sullivan, Joseph Pennell, and others, there 


will be valuable unpublished portraits, permission to reproduce which has been given by 


Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 

The English National Gallery, 

The French Gallery, 

The Dresden Gallery, 

The Hermitage Gallery, St. Petersburg, 
The Italian Galleries, 

The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 


The British and South Kensington Museums, 
The Royal Library at Windsor, 

The Dukes of Portland and Buccleuch, 

The Lord Great Chamberlain, 

Lord Sandwich, and 

The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


Also valuable assistance has been rendered by Professor Sidney Colvin and Mr. R. J. Holmes, and by 
Mr. H. M. Cundall and Mr. Skinner of the Science and Art Department of the British Museum, 
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q 7 What you would have missed if you 
had not taken The Century this year. 


THE publishers of THE CENTURY respectfully call the attention of its readers to certain 
special features of the magazine during the past year, a number of which were not included § 
in the announcements at the beginning of the year. 


THE SPANISH WAR. 


In its account of the chief events of the Spanish 
War THE CENTURY was confessedly in Cap lead of 
the magazines. “The Story of the tains,” 
with the article by Adutad kenge on Nhe he At- 
lantic Fleet, was recognized as an extraordinary 
literary and illustrative record of the naval opera- 
tions in Cuban waters. To these must be added 

Captain Sigsbee’s full account of the “Maine,” 


ART FEATURES. 


In wood-engraving THE CENTURY has been un- 
approached. Mr. *Timoth thy Cole, whose work is 
found only in THE CENTURY, has contributed dur- 
ing the year eight beautiful engravings of the-Old 

lish which alone are worth the 
subscription price of the magazine. The engrav- 
ings by Henry Wolf of Gilbert Stuart’s Portraits 
of Women make an admirable gallery i in them- 
selves. . Castaigne’s illustrations of “ Alex- 
ander the Great” have been promptly recognized 
as conscientious and remarkably artistic recon- 


HISTORY. 


In addition to the articles on the war, THE 
CENTURY has presented Professor Wheeler’s re- 
markable history of Alexander the Great, Mr. 


FICTION. 

In fiction, Mr. A age -_—* novel of 
the crusades, “Via Crucis”; Mr. Stockton’s 
extravaganza, “ The Vizier of the Two- 
Horned Alexander”; and a large variety of 
short stories by new or well-established writers, 
including a considerable number in humorous vein, 
such as “The Limerick Tigers,” “ The Woodhaven 
Goat,” and “Brother Sims’s Mistake,” by Harry 
Stillwell Edwards; “The Reformation of Uncle 
Billy,” by Ellis Parker Butler; “The Naming of 
the Minor Prophets,” by Marion Alexander Has- 
kell; Mr. MacManus’s Irish Stories; “ Uncle 


LITERARY BIOGRAPHY. 


A specialty during the past year has been in- 

ig sketches emg! to aatiere, aceeng 
Scott, Carlyle, Dickens, Victor 

George Hie Stevenson, Lewis Carroll, Pian. Jo 


TRAVEL. 


Articles on Egypt, China, Jerusalem (by Tissot), 
(Mr. Lowell’s Impressions), Russia and T ur- 


kev (General Sherman’s Diary), India, France, 


SPECIAL ARTICLES. 


Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s Niagara, the group on 
Lightning and Lf memey Psy articles on New 
York tee House Life by Jacob A. Riis, 
Out-Door Articles by Burroughs and Henry 


Constructor Hobson’s graphic narrative of the 

of the ‘ * Merrineac” the articles by Gen- 
erals and Greene, and other papers which 
round out the subject of the war, so interestingly 
begun in the August number of last year with the 
narratives of eye-witnesses of Dewey’s victory. 
More than two hundred illustrations presenting 


interesting phases of the conflict were given.  °* 5 


structions of a historical period. The past year § 


has furnished no rival to them. Other beautiful 


art has been contributed in —, or Fonsi : 


ings gin Fy the work of Boutet de Monvel, 


Tat, Pennell, Louis Loeb, Alden Weir, Ross 


Turner, Cassatt, Cecilia Beaux, Sterner, 


Hallock Foote, Maxfield Parrish, Herter, } 
Moca Hambi idee, Potthast, Varian, be i 


low Homer, Fenn, Edward Ed 


wards, and many others. The special covers of : 


THE CENTURY have also been an artistic feature. 


Ford’s attractive group of papers on “The § 


Many-Sided Franklin,” besides separate articles. 


’Riah’s Christmas Eve,” and “ A Note of Scarlet,” 
by Ruth McEnery Stuart ; 
Never Was,” and “ The Transit of Gloria Mundy,” 
by Chester Bailey Fernald; and, in general, 
stories by Mark Twain, Mary Tracy 

Mary Hallock Foote, Gelett oo 
Payne, Morgan Robertson, David 

Matter of a ‘ce ”), and others, om AN the 


Will 


“The Monkey That 


Earle, § 
(“ The : 


shorter sketches in the department “In ~— ; 


Vein,” in which appeared also Mr. Oliver 


ford’s laughable illustrated “Child’s Primer of 


Natural History.” 


and 


Mark Henry George, Weir Mi 
and John Mor 'y- 


y Cowden Clarke, Bret Harte, Kipling, 


and ay with two parts of Captain Slocum’s | 
* Sailing Al : 


one Around the World.” 


van Dyke, 
by Josiah Flynt, the group of Sea 


Stories in the September number, James 
the Government of British — etc., etc. 
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ON THE RED STAIRCASE, 


By Miss MARY IMLAY TAYLOR. 12mo. $1.25. 


“« A strong, bracing story it is, and one which gives us a clear 
view of an exceptionally interesting epoch in Russian history.’ 
— New York Herald. 


‘* A wholesome, breezy tale like this, honestly and brilliantly 
told for its own sake, is a real treat to be enjoyed without 
thought of criticism.” — The Bookman, New York. 


AN IMPERIAL LOVER. 


By Miss MARY IMLAY TAYLOR. 12mo. $1.25. 

“‘A dramatic and intensely i ing historical ro- 
mance of Peter the Great’s court.”— The Evening Bulletin, 
Philadelphia. 

“ Skilfully constructed, well written, and thoroughly inter- 
esting.” — Spectator, London. 


A YANKEE VOLUNTEER. 


By Miss MARY IMLAY TAYLOR. 1I2mo. $1.25. 
“A story fraught with such exquisite beauty as is seldom 
associated with history.”” — Boston Times. 


** One of the best of many stories of the days in which our 
independence was won.”’— Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 


PERSONAL SKETCHES OF 
RECENT AUTHORS. 


By HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. With portraits. 

I2mo. $1.50. 

‘*The sketches are artistic specimens of condensed biography 
in which the intimate personality of the particular author 
treated is presented with sympathetic discretion by means of 
5 gg from letters and other writings.” — Philadelphia 

"ress. 








By the same author : 


Home Life of Great Authors. 
$1.50. 


THREE FRESHMEN. 


A story for girls. By JEssIE ANDERSON CHASE. 

I2mo. $1.00. 

“A really charming little book about college life.”"— Diad, 
Chicago. 

‘** The spirit of the book is excellent, and its vivacious style 
holds attention from the first.”"— Congregationalist, Boston. 


SIR JEFFERSON NOBODY. 
A story for boys and girls. By EFFIE W. MERRI- 
MAN. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25. 
aie beautifully drawn juvenile character.”"— 7he Boston 


I2mo. 


_ Young people and their elders will alike enjoy this delicious 
piece of fiction.”” — Philadelphia Press. 


MY SCRAP BOOK OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER. 

somely illustrated. 8vo, $2.50. 

‘Among the material thus combined is a great deal that 
is not easily accessible to general readers. . . . The general 
reader will find here very much of intense, dramatic, and tragic 
interest, with incidental social sketches in abundance.’’—7 he 
Outlook, New York. 


** The Young Kentuckians Series.’’ 
GENERAL NELSON’S SCOUT. 


A boys’ story of the Civil War by Byron A. Dunn, 
author of ‘‘On General Thomas's Staff.”’ Illustrated, 
12mo, $1.25. 

**The writer is an old soldier, familiar with the scenes 
which he describes, and he is also a natural story-teller, with 
the knack of vivid narration.” — Living Church, Chicago. 

“« The threads of history and fiction are indeed deftly inter- 
woven. . . . A tale of moving interest.”"—Boston Globe. 


THE WIDOW O’CALLAGHAN’S 
BOYS. 


By GULIELMA ZOLLINGER. 
1.25. 
“ The boys and oe who read it will relish every page and 
will imbibe its noble spirit inevitably, even if often uncon- 
sciously.’’— Congregationalist, Boston. 


THE BIG HORN TREASURE. 


A Tale of Rocky Mountain Adventure. By JOHN 

F. CARGILL. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 

“The author’s powers of description are exceptionally 
good, and the mountain scenery is presented to the reader in a 
very vivid manner.""— Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


LOVE IN EPIGRAM. 


By FREDERICK W. MORTON, compiler of ‘‘ Woman 

in Epigram ” and ‘“‘ Men in Epigram.” 16mo, $1 oo. 

“‘ The compiler has formed the task with the same excel- 
lent taste that marked his discharge of a similar office in his 
previous volumes. ‘Love in Epigram’ is intended as a com- 
panion and supplement to the former books.” — Zhe Living 
Church, Chicago. 


MARIA FELICIA. 


A Story of Bohemian Love. Translated by Antonie 
Krejsa from the Bohemian of Caroline Svetla. 16mo, 
1,00, 

Caroline Svetla is regarded as the George Eliot of Bo- 
hemia, and in this charming tale she is presented for the first 
time to English readers. The volume is the latest of the well- 
known “‘ Tales from Foreign Lands”’ series. 


Hand- 


Illustrated, 12mo, 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A.C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 


































































BY MISS MARY IMLAY TAYLOR. 


THE HOUSE OF THE WIZARD. 
12mo, $3.25. 


When ‘‘On the Red Staircase”’ and ‘‘ An Imperial Lover” 
appeared, the critics who admired the grasp of Russian history 
and the dramatic power in scene and character which these 
novels revealed, did not guess the versatility of talent which 
has led the author to equal success in such widely different 
fields as the Revolutionary days in America, depicted in “‘ A 
Yankee Volunteer,”’ and life in England in King Henry VIII’s 
time, the subject of ‘‘The House of the Wizard.’”’ Readers 
will find this a strong novel—strong in plot, character, and scene. 
The main interest is furnished by the love story of Betty Carew, 
maid-of-honor to two unhappy queens, and the court life of the 
period is boldly and vividly portrayed. 

So closely knit are the love story and the historic scenes that 
the reader will not readily decide whether the fortunes of the 
high-spirited Betty, or the vigorous portraiture of King Hal’s 
rapidly changing court, affords most pleasure. 

The dialogue bears the quaint impress of those far-off days 
just enough to give the proper atmosphere without wearying 
the reader with a display of archaic lore. 


Miss Taylor’s former books : 


ON THE RED STAIRCASE, 
AN IMPERIAL LOVER, 
A YANKEE VOLUNTEER, . 


I2mo, $1.25 
12mo} $1.2 
12mo, $1.25 


mn 





A NEW BOOK 
IN 


‘‘ THE YOUNG KENTUCKIANS SERIES ”’ 
BY BYRON A. DUNN. 


ON GEN. THOMAS’S STAFF. 


12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 


Encouraged by the hearty reception accorded the stirring 
narrative of ‘‘ Genera! Nelson’s Scout,”’ published last fall, Mr. 
Byron A. Dunn, the author, has embodied in this volume 
memories of his further experiences of the Civil War. 

In a historically accurate framework, it sets forth a moving 
story of daring action and adventure, which will delight the 

outhful reader. The career of the hero of the former tale, 
red, now Captain Shackelford, his hair-breadth escapes and 
daring and gallant services, will be followed with interest not 
only by the young, for whom the stories are specially written, 
but also by veterans of the war and their families, and indeed 
by all who are keenly interested in that marvelous chapter of 


history. 
By the same Author: 


GEN. NELSON'S SCOUT, Illus., r2mo, $1.25 





BY MISS MARGUERITE BOUVET. 


TALES OF AN OLD CHATEAU. 


Illustrated by Miss Helen Maitland Armstrong. 
Jémo. In press. 


In her new book Miss Bouvet returns to the scenes and the 
style of narration which rendered ‘‘ Sweet William ” and ‘‘ My 
Lady”’ so surprisingly successful and popular alike with young 
and old. 

The author here tells, in the character of an aristocratic old 
French lady, some touching incidents of the French Revolu- 
tion. Grand’ Maman relates to her grandchildren the stirring 
scenes of which the old chateau has been the center, and 
through which she herself has passed. 


Miss Bouvet’s former books are: 


SWEET WILLIAM, $1.2 


Illustrated, 


wn 


MY LADY, . : ’ ‘ “ 1.25 
A CHILD OF TUSCANY, . 57 1.25 
A LITTLE HOUSE IN PIMLICO, 1.25 
PIERRETTE, . _ ‘ , : ; .” “Eee 
LITTLE MARJORIE’S LOVE STORY, . 1.00 
PRINCE TIP TOP, ‘ ‘ ‘ 1.00 


A NEW BOOK 
BY MISS MARY FISHER. 


A GENERAL SURVEY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


12mo, gilt top, deckel edges, $1.50. 


In *‘ A Group of French Critics” Miss Fisher showed her- 
self to be a critic of fine discernment and ripe judgment, and 

ssessed of a graceful style. In ‘‘A General Survey of American 

iterature ”’ there is over and above these qualities the charm 
of a story whose interest is sustained from cover to cover. 

The mass of information which Miss Fisher has at command 
is handled with rare skill for the purpose of producing a vivid 
picture of each author’s individuality. 

The general reader will find the ‘‘ Survey” a work of fasci- 
nating interest, the professional student will find stimulus 
and inspiration in it, and no one will lay down the volume 
without feeling that in her delightful treatment of American 
literature the author has herself produced that which is itself 


literature. 
By the same Author : 
A GROUP OF FRENCH CRITICS, . 


$1.25 





For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


A.C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
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A NEW BOOK BY 
MRS. ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER 


JUDEA: 


From Cyrus to Titus, 537 B. C.—70 A. D. 
8vo, $2.50. (In press.) 

Mrs. Latimer’s Histories of the Nineteenth Century, 
named below, are well known and widely popular. 
Each volume is handsomely illustrated with numerous 
portraits. 

FRANCE IN THE I9TH CENTURY. 

RUSSIA AND TURKEY IN THE 19TH CENTURY. 
ENGLAND IN THE I9TH CENTURY. 

EUROPE IN AFRICA IN THE 19TH CENTURY. 
ITALY IN THE 19TH CENTURY. 

SPAIN IN THE 19TH CENTURY. 

Many editions of each of these books have been called for, and 
they are still in the height of demand. Ofa somewhat different 
character was the volume published last year, entitled “‘My 
Scrap Book of the French Revolution,” which added another to 
the many thrillingly interesting books which treat of that stir- 
ring period in Frencli history. The book contains many facts 
only recently revealed. 

he new k by Mrs. Latimer (now in press) is entitled 
“* Judea,” and deals with the checkered political and religious 
experiences of the Jewish people for six hundred years. There 
are many readers — familiar with the Bible narrative aad well 
posted in historical matters generally— to whom the relations 
of the Hebrew race to foreign nations, such as the Persians and 
Romans, are quite obscure; and these will welcome a clear and 
interesting narrative of facts which have hitherto required much 
laborious research among authorities not easily accessible. 


New Publications. 


TWO NEW BOOKS 
BY MISS MARGARET W. MORLEY. 


THE BEE PEOPLE. 


With many illustrations. 12mo, $3.25, 


Miss Morley loves the bees as she loves children, and in this 
book she cordially introduces her insect pets to her human pets. 
She has the faculty of throwing her young readers into a state 
of expectancy and then satisfying their curiosity by revealing 
some new wonder in the structure or the habits of the bee people. 

“A book brimming over with joyous, healthy interest. It was 
written especially for children. So much cleverness and liter- 
ary excellence entitle Miss Morley to a rank among the fore- 
most writers for children.””— The Beacon, Boston. 


THE HONEY-MAKERS. 


With many illustrations. 12mo, $5.50. 


In “* The Bee People” Miss Morley wrote lovingly for young 
people about bees and their ways. ‘*The sateen Par is 
intended for adults, for lovers of natural history, for apiculturists 
and all who care to go abroad into the fields to investigate in 
Nature’s sweet-smelling laboratory. 

In the first portion of the book, which deals with the structure, 
habits, and intelligence of the bee, much curious information is 
collected, and many striking observations are given, of the work- 
a-day world, and the comedy and tragedy of life. 

The bee holds a time-honored place in the literature of the 
world, especially in poetry, and in the second portion of the 
book Miss Morley has aodoened from Hindu poetry, the annals 
of Egypt and the East, the classic pages of Geares and Rome, 
and medizval and Christian literature, a wealth of interesting 
anecdote and allusion. 


THOSE DALE GIRLS. 


By FRANCES WESTON CARRUTH. 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 


This is a vigorous and spirited narrative of the high courage, energetic struggles, and final triumphs of two young women 
who have suddenly been compelled to rely upon their own resources. : 
‘* Many are the delightful stories written of girls who are forced to battle with the world, but few are as vigorous and spirited 


as is this narrative.”"—7he St. Paul Globe. . 
*«* Those Dale Girls’ makes a capital young girls’ book. 
timent to make it interesting.” —New York Sun. 


THE DEAR IRISH GIRL. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 12mo, $1.50. 


A charming story in which the central figure is a gently bred 
and winsome Irish maiden. 

“Tt has delightful bits of character, quaint pictures of places 
and people, the true Irish atmosphere of sunny innocence 
and pans s mirthfulness, the social ease and insouciance, the 
ready humor which is not to be analysed —all the characteris- 
tics we look for are there.””"— The World, London, Eng. 

“‘A book more tender, sweet, and wholesome no reader could 
desire.” —The Speaker, London, Eng. 


It is wholesome, high-principled, and inspiring, with just enough sen- 


THE CITY OF DREADFUL NIGHT, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


Being a Selection from the Poetical Works of 
James Thomson (“B.V.”). 16mo, gilt 
top, uncut edges, $1.25. 


The only American edition of this collection of the poems of 
James Thomson, who died in 1882. This handsome little vol- 
ume contains thirty-three poems, selected by Bertram Dobell, 

rsonal friend and admirer of the t, the longest being the 
celebrated descriptive poem, ‘‘ The City of Dreadful Night.” 





For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
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Richard Harding Davis’s New Book 
THE LION AND THE UNICORN. 


With 6 illustrations by H. C. Christy. 12mo, $1.25. 


Returning in this volume to the field of his early successes, Mr. Davis makes ‘it plain that 
his knowledge of human nature has deepened and broadened in the same proportion that his 
work as a literary artist has acquired exquisite finish and precision. In perfection of significant 
detail, as well as in color and feeling, the title story in this new book stands unrivalled, while 
the other stories supply ample evidence of the breadth of the author’s sympathies and the extra- 


ordinary keenness of his observation of character. 


The volume contains ‘‘ On the Fever Ship,” 


‘The Man with One Talent,” ‘‘ The Vagrant,” and ‘‘ The Last Ride Together.” 


DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES. 
By E. W. Hornung, é 


Author of ‘‘The Amateur Cracksman."" r12mo, $1.25. 

Athrilling story of adventure. The London Sfecta- 
tor describes it as ‘‘A modern story of piracy on the 
high seas and of romanticrivalry. Rattray, the wicked 
but fascinating suitor, reminds us not a little of Raffles, 
the unscrupulous but engaging hero of Mr. Hornung’s 
last story, ‘The Amateur Cracksman.’”’ 





THE YARN OF A BUCKO MATE. 


His Adventures in Two Oceans. 


By Herbert E. Hamblen. 9 z2mo, $1.50. 


This new romance by the author of ‘‘On Many 
Seas"’ is as racy and entertaining a narrative as Mr. 
Hamblen has ever written. It is the story of a sailor 
whose adventures on the Atlantic,in Peru and Chili 
and in search of a treasure on an island in the Pacific 
make a fascinating tale. 


THE POWERS AT PLAY. 


By Bliss Perry. 


r2amo, $1.25. 


Professor Bliss Perry's short stories have a peculiar freshness and flavor, which comes of a thoroughly 
wholesome view of life presented with all the literary skill and charm that are too often put at the service of pes- 
simism. His stories show a certain sympathy and mellow humor, the quality of which Mr. Perry almost monopo- 


lizes among our younger writers. 


THE WHITE MAIL. 
By Cy Warman. z2mo, $17.25. 


A lively and adventurous story by a writer who 
knows the reality and feels the romance of the railroad 
as doesnoone else. The varied and inevitably pictur- 
esque career of the youth who begins at the very bot- 
tom and rises to the top of the railway ladder has been 
long awaiting celebration, and Mr. Warman has here 
adequately deseribed it in his familiar manner. 


RED ROCK. 
By Thomas Nelson Page. 
Illustrated. Fifty-fifth Thousand. s12mo, $1.50. 

‘It is the expression of a gracious, benevolent and 
high-minded individuality. It has the sweet charm of 
the ‘old school,’ the dignity, the rare manners. It is 
honest, loving, and capable. It has the faint, wistful 
charm of an antique time.""— London Academy. 


WILD ANIMALS IHAVE KNOWN. 
By Ernest Seton-Thompson. 


Illustrated. Twentieth Thousand. Square remo, $2.00. 

‘* There is nothing in modern story-telling which 
equals the tale of the capture of the pacing mustang. 
. . - In depicting animal life and character, Mr. 
bap eee has probably no peer in this country, and 
this delightful volume shows us that his pen is as mighty 
as his marvelous brush.""— New York Mail and Ex- 
press. 


. 





SAND AND CACTUS. 
By Wolcott Le Clear Beard. s2mo, $1.50. 


A collection of stories which have given their author 
unique distinction as the interpreter of tife anc charac- 
ter among the frontier conditions of Arizona and the 
extreme Southwest. They include, with others, ‘‘ Bis- 
nago’s Madeline,”’ ‘‘ Tizzard's Castle,” ‘‘ Liver’s Re- 
sponsibility,” ‘‘ The Martyrdom of John the Baptist,” 
and, in a humorous vein, ‘‘ Rouge et Noir.”’ 


THE GREATER INCLINATION. 
By Edith Wharton. 
Fifth Thousand. sr2mo, $1.50. 

‘* It is a book of wonderful delicacy and power both, 
but of cultured power. In workmanship it stands 
among the masterpieces of modern Anglo-Saxon fic- 
tion, a monument to the possibilities of the language 
in the hands of a master.’’— New York Mail and Ex- 


press. THE FUG 


A Tale of Adventure in the Days of Clipper Ships and 
Slavers. 
By John R. Spears. 


Illustrated by Walter Russell. z2mo, $1.25. 

A stirring boy’s story, following the adventures of 
the hero from his country home in Vermont through 
his experiences at sea, on the coast of Africa, and 
finally on a slaver from which he escapes. It is full of 
adventure and gives an accurate picture of life at sea 
in the olden days. 











Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS. ; 
Leather-Stocking to Poe’s Raven. 


By Donald G. Mitchell. NeW volume. 

This new volume contains a score of the greatest names in our litera 
intimate and incisive characterizations of Hawthorne, Emerson, Holmes, 
croft, Poe, and cthers, are especially notable in view of the importance of the subjects. 


With 150 illustrations. 8ve, $2.50. 

history, and Mr. Mitchell's easy but 
horeau, Longfellow, Whittier, Ban- 
The many portraits, 


facsimiles and views of literary interest make up an unusually attractive series of illustrations. 
*.* This volume and the companion work covering the period from the MAYFLOWER to Rip VAN WINKLE. 


By Robert Grant. 


Each r2mo, $1.50. 


2 volumes, 8vo. Ina box, $5.00. 


SEARCH-LIGHT LETTERS. 


Another of Judge Grant's contributions to the Art of 
Living, written with that rare combination of humor 
and uncommon sense that makes whatever he writes 
so justly popular. 


THE ART OF LIVING. 


A new edition of these ‘‘cheerful, original, and 
kindly satirical’’ observations on the art of living. 
Uniform with ‘*Search-Light Letters,’ both en 
being printed in a charming old-style format at the 
Merrymount Press. 


NOOKS AND CORNERS OF OLD NEW YORK. 
By Charles Hemstreet. 


With many illustrations by E. C. Peixotto. 


Square 12mo, $2.00. 


The pages of this volume are replete with reminiscence and reveal the quaint and picturesque town of the 


past gradually assuming its present metropolitan aspect. i ock cit 
ments — a miniature panorama of the vicissitudes of its various districts and communities. 


It is a pocket history of the city recorded in its monu- 
In the illustrations 


Mr.. Peixotto has sketched many of the quaint bits of the old city which are still extant. 


Second Series. By F. Max Miller. Octavo, $2.00. 
In this second series of his engaging reminiscences, 
Professor Miiller shares with his readers an intimate 
knowledge, covering many years, of the literature, 
hilosophy and religion of Ancient India. No scholar 
fiving is better fitted to give a popular interpretation 
of the position of India in the world’s history. 





THE AUTHORITY OF CRITICISM, | 
And Other Essays. 
By Professor William P. Trent. z2mo, $1.50. 


_A collection uf essays on literary topics by a writer 
whose work has placed him in the very front rank as 
a profound thinker. The broad scope of the volume 
is shown by the titles of some of the essays: The Na- 
ture of Literature, Literature and Morals, The Basis 
of Criticism, The Spirit of Literature, Tennyson and 
Musset Once More, The Byron Revival, etc. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 
By Dr. W. Windelband, 


Professor of Philosophy in the University of Strassburg. Authorized translation from the second German edition 


by HERBERT ERNEST CUSHMAN, Ph. 


D., Instructor in Philosophy in Tufts College. Octavo. 


$2.00 net. 


This book aims to give the student an insight into early Greek and Roman Philosophies through the history 


of affairs. Among the distinctive features of 


rofessor Windelband’s treatment are the separation of Pythag- 


oras from the Pythagoreans, the juxtaposition of Democritus and Plato, and the conception of Hellenic-Roman 


philosophies and of 


THE ROUGH RIDERS. 


By Governor Theodore Roosevelt. 
Illustrated. §8vo, $2.00. 

‘* We have seldom read a more interesting record of 
human action. It is epic, dramatic, lyric, romantic ; 
it refutes with splendid display of concentrated power 
the argument recently made + a distinguished critic 
to show that romantic incidents are childish in fiction 
because they really do not come in life.''"— Zhe Jnde- 
pendent. 


By Imbert de Saint-Amand. 





atristics, as a progressive application of science. 


HOW TO KNOW THE FERNS. 
By Frances Theodora Parsons. 


Litustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. 

“Of the ferns, as of the flowers, she writes as one 
who not only knows but loves them. The charm of 
her fern book is as irresistible and pervading as is the 
charm of nature itself. Her book makes the first les- 
son of the novice in the lore of fern-life an easy and a 
delightful task.’"— New York Mail and Express. 


FRANCE AND ITALY. 


With portraits. 


ramo, $1.50. 


This volume is devoted to the Court of the Second Empire, and records in the author's well-known intimate 


and popular manner the history of the war with Austria for the liberation of Italy. 


The period here covered is 


that at which Napoleon III. touched the height of his career and figured as the real arbiter of Europe. 











Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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In addition to J. M. BARRIE’S eagerly awaited sequel to 
*« Sentimental Tommy,’’ which will appear serially next year, 
Scribner’s Magazine will publish during 1g00 CROMWELL 
by GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT. 


It is to be noted that this will not be a history by a mere 
student, compiled with much research but with little experi- 
ence of affairs; on the other hand, it will show Cromwell, the 
man, the fighter, and the statesman, as seen by one whose 
personal experience has brought a new and more thorough un- 
derstanding of this strenuous character. 


THAT CROMWELL should always have been one of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s heroes is not surprising, nor that ‘¢ the 
more he has studied Cromwell the more he has grown to admire 
him.’’ He does not write of him, he says, ‘* only as one of the 
greatest generals of all time and as a great statesman who did a 
marvelous work ’’; he deals largely with Cromwell’s relation to 
the birth of Anglo-Saxon liberty as seen in the perspective of 
the present day — his bearings upon the later movement for 
political and religious freedom in England in 1688, and in America in 1776 and in 1861. 








* 


From a copyright photo, by Rockwood. 


It will appear complete in six numbers, as follows : 


I. The Man and the Times. 4. The Conquest of Ireland and Scotland. 
2. The Long Parliament and the Civil War. 5- The Commonwealth and Protectorate. 
3. The Civil War and the Execution of the King. 6. Personal Rule. 


ee Mie ay le eS. ge ae. SP 


This important feature wil] be illustrated upon the same scalé as Senator Lodge’s «« Story 
of the Revolution.’’ The now famous Revolutionary Pictures were pronounced ‘‘ the most 
brilliant pictorial accompaniment of late years’’ by the public press. 


The artists include Mr. SEYMOUR LUCAS, R.A., the well-known authority upon 
the Cromwellian period, and two other well-known English Illustrators, Mr. FRANK CRAIG 
and Mr. CLAUDE E. SHEPPERSON. Among the American artists will be Mr. F. C. 
YOHN and Mk. E. C. PEIXOTTO (whose Revolutionary pictures made them famous) 
and Mr. HENRY McCARTER, all of whom are now abroad upon the work. Mr. 
WILLIAM B. BOLTON is engaged upon the collecting of portraits, relics and other data, 


and has already arranged for the reproduction of portraits in the following collections : 


ROYAL COLLECTION AT WINDSOR CASTLE, THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE’S, 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LORD SANDWICH'S, 

THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY IN LONDON, LORD SPENCER'S, 

THE DUKE OF RICHMOND'S, SIR CHARLES HARTOPP’S, 


and several others. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s New Books. 


NEW HOUSEHOLD TENNYSON. 





The Poetic and Dramatic Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


New Household Edition. With a Biographical Sketch, numbered lines, Indexes to Titles and First Lines, a Portrait, 

and 127 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50; full gilt, $2.00; half calf, $3.00; levant, or tree calf, $4.50. 

An entirely new and admirable library issue of Tennyson's Poetic and Dramatic Works in the popular Household 
Edition. It is produced on practically the same lines as the original edition, but with entirely new plates of larger ‘ype, 
and a thorough revision of the illustrations. The text is that of the Cambridge Edition, scrupulously followed. The 
illustrations have been selected with great care from the best designs made to accompany the poems by English, 
American, and French artists, and have been reinforced also by portraits and representations of historic buildings. The 
book is carefully printed and attractively bound in a new and original style; and is unquestionably the most desirable 
single-volume illustrated edition of Tennyson ever published. 











Loveliness: A Story. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs. 


With Illustrations. 


Square 12mo, attractively bound, $1.00. 


Miss Phelps has put the most effective touches of her genius into this striking story. Loveliness is.a silver Yorkshire 


terrier, adored by his five-year-old mistress. 


Heis stolen, and nearly falls a victim to ‘‘ scientific research." 


The charm 


of the dog, his many virtues, the stealing, the search, the rescue,— all are depicted in Miss Phelps’s most graphic style, 


and several pictures emphasize the brilliant story. 
NEW CABINET POETS. 


The Poetical Works of 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
John G. Whittier. 


Printed from type much larger than that of previous 
Cabinet Editions, very carefully edited, the lines of the 
longer poems numbered, with Indexes to Titles and First 
Lines, and in each volume a fine portrait of the poet 
framed in an engraved border which lends it an attractive 
distinction. Bound in a new, firm, and tasteful style, 
making beautiful, compact, inexpensive volumes which 
es ag to be very popular. Each 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 

1.00, 


PLANTATION PAGEANTS. 


By JoEL CHANDLER HARRIS, author of The Uncle 
Remus and Thimblefinger Stories. Fully illustrated by 
E. BoyD SMITH. Square 8vo, $2.00. 

This is a continuation of the delightful Thimblefinger 
stories. Sweetest Susan, Buster John, Drusilla, Aaron, 
and other well-known characters figure init. The book 
contains a tale of Brer Rabbit and the Goobers ; describes 
the strange wagoner and his passenger, little Billy Biscuit ; 
Mr. Bobs blows up a big bubble, and the children go into 
it and meet the dream fairies; Aaron takes them to see an 
old fox, Scar-Face ; Cawky, the crow, Mr. Coon, and Fit, 
the flying squirrel, relate their biographies,— and the book 
tells a great deal more, just as interesting as Mr. Harris's 
stories always are. It is bountifully illustrated. 





SQUARE PEGS. 


By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, author of ‘‘ Faith Gart- 

ney’s Girlhood,” etc. ramo, $1.50. 

The attempt to put square pegs in round holes has sug- 
gested the title to Mrs. Whitney's story. Its fitness is il- 
lustrated by the pronounced individuality of the leading 
characters and the difficulty they find in adjusting their 
convictions to the usages of society. The story is told in 
Mrs. Whitney's well-known style, and abounds in those 
wide-reaching suggestions, humorous touches, and flashes 
of inspiration, which make. her stories so charming and 
helpful to a large circle of readers. 


HORACE BUSHNELL. , 

By THEODORE T. MUNGER, D.D., author of ‘* On the 

Threshold,” ‘‘ The Freedom of Faith,” etc. With two 

Portraits. 12mo, $2.00. 

Both the writer and the subject of this book strongly 
commend it to public attention. Dr. Bushnell was for 
years one of the brightest and clearest lights of the Ameri- 
can pulpit, illustrious for strength of mind, beauty of char- 
acter, and intrepid devotion to truth. 

Dr. Munger is peculiarly fitted to interpret him to this 
generation and to erect an enduring memorial to him. 


MEADOW GRASS. 

By ALICE BROWN. 12mo, $1.50. 

This delightful book of New England stories has had 
a very prosperous career, and is now emphatically re- 
called to public attention by Miss Brown's new book of 
similar stories, ‘‘ Tiverton Tales.’’ Both books are among 
the very best of their kind, and the kind is peculiarly good. 


The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. 


By JOHN FISKE. 


With 8 maps. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


This is a work of first-rate importance, probably the most distinctive contribution of this year to American histori- 


cal literature. 


It comes next in order to Mr. Fiske's ‘‘ Beginnings of New England.” 


It traces the causes which led to 


the colonizing of New York by the Dutch, and Pennsylvania by the Quakers; it describes the small beginnings, the 


formidable obstacles, the mee a pe and the gradual growth of these colonies to great power. 
able clearness and charm which make Mr. Fiske’s volumes of American history as 


esting story is told with the remar 
delightful as they are important. 


The very inter- 





SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT, POST-PAID, BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; II East 17th St., New York. 























HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


For October 


The Price of Harper’s Magazine has been reduced to 


25 a COPY and $3 00 viene 


HE October MAGAZINE is notable for its timely features. 
Prominent among these is a sketch of Admiral Dewey, 
by Hon. John Barrett, with accompanying illustrations from pho- 
tographs taken at various stages of the Admiral’s career, and 
showing him in his home surroundings as well as on duty. An- 
other feature, which is in a way supplementary to the most im- 
portant news of the day, is the: powerful paper by G. W. Steevens, 
the well-known English correspondent, on “ France as Affected 
by the Dreyfus Affair,” in which the author draws a vivid pic- 
ture of the scene at the opening of the trial at Rennes and lays 
bare the system of official corruption at Paris as contrasted 
with the honesty of the provinces. 

Sir Martin Conway, the greatest living mountain-climber, con- 
tributes an intensely interesting descriptive article on one of his 
most dangerous feats, “The Ascent of Illimani,” the South 
American peak, which he was the first to climb. The work of the 
well-known American artist John W. Alexander is discussed 
in a paper illustrated with reproductions of his pictures. 

The number is also strong in fiction. Mr. Zangwill has writ- 
ten a Jewish story which is admirably illustrated by Louis Loeb. 
There is a rollicking Irish tale, called “Mr. McCran of Bel- 
fast,” by Seumas MacManus, and a Whilomville Story entitled 
“The Lover and the Tell Tale,” by Stephen Crane. The 


humor and verse of the Drawer are even better than ever. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 









































ames Lane Allen 


THE PUBLISHERS TAKE GREAT PLEASURE IN AN- 
NOUNCING NEW EDITIONS OF THE THREE FOLLOW. 
ING BOOKS BY MR. ALLEN PRINTED FROM ENTIRELY 
NEW PLATES AND BOUND IN ATTRACTIVE STYLE 


OVER 120,000 COPIES 


OF MR. ALLEN’S BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS 


HAVE ALREADY BEEN SOLD 


A Kentucky Cardinal. [Illustrated by Atpert E. STERNER. 16mo, 
Cloth, on Laid Paper, with Deckel Edges, $1 00; Half Calf, $2 00. 


It was gentle and restful, and set me | why his story had so much sympathy with 
thinking of the influence of the country on | buds and flowers in it. 1 don’t believe it 
a man’s style. I recalled a paragraph about | is possible for a man who lives on a noisy 
the little white house on the turnpike in | street to write a book like that.—“Droch”’ in 


which the author lives, and thought I knew | Ziéfe. 


Aftermath. Part Second of “A Kentucky Cardinal.” 16mo, Cloth, on 
Laid Paper, with Deckel Edges, $1 00; Half Calf, $2 00. 


The perfect simplicity of all the episodes, | on almost every page — these are the quali- 
the gentleness of spirit, and the old-time cour- | ties which ought to attract, even by their 
tesy, the poetry of it all, with a gleam ofhumor | novelty alone.—‘“ Droch” in Zi/e. 


The Blue-Grass Region of Kentucky, and Other Kentucky Articles. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Written from the standpoint of personal | Combines the distinctively literary touch 
affection, it is also temperately fair and just |. with the most intimate knowledge ; . 
in statement and treatment, and as such we | does not distort the plain truth to make an 
heartily recommend it.— Literary World. | idealized picture.— Christian Union. 


ALSO 
Flute and Violin, and Other Kentucky Tales and Romances. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50; Silk Binding, $2 25. 


Contents :— Flute and Violin: King Sol- To read them, particularly the one called 
omon of Kentucky: Two Gentlemen of | “ Posthumous Fame,” is to think of Haw- 
Kentucky: The White Cowl: Sister Dolo- | thorne, and to recognize a poet-spirit in this 
rosa: Posthumous Fame. | writer.— Zhe Nation. 
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130th Thousand 
16th Edition 
CLOTH, $1.50 


100,000 IN LESS THAN 3 MONTHS 





pe “A third satisfaction to be derived from a reading of this 
RICHARD CARVEL — book lies in the conviction that first dawns upon the reader’s 
one of the most delightful and : . = 
“wie . mind, and then grows in force and positiveness as he proceeds 
fascinating studies of manners ith th Sie h in thi . “eet 
d stories of adventure which Wit the story, that we have in this new writer one who has 
ris studied his art and, to an extraordinary degree, mastered it 
. . . Asa whole, it is a production of which not only the author, 


but his countrymen, have every reason to be proud.” 
— Literature. 


has yet appeared in our litera- 
ture.”—HAmILTON W. MABiz 
in The Outlook. 


**RICHARD CARVEL 

. . « is in every way strong, 

original and delightful . . . 

entitled to high place on the 

list of successful novels. . . . 
It is a charming story.” 

— Buffalo Commercial. 


** RICHARD CARVEL is a historical romance of revolutionary days, with the scenes laid partly in Maryland and partly in the 
London of George III. In breadth of canvas, massing of dramatic effect, depth of feeling, and rare wholesomeness of spirit it has 


seldom if ever been surpassed by an American romance. . 


**RICHARD CARVEL seems, verily, to possess every 
quality that goes to make a genuinely great work of fiction. 
It has the reassuring solidity and the charming quaintness ot 
‘Henry Esmond’ or ‘ The Virginians,’ with an additional zest 


that must perforce be the author’s own.” 


, 


ness of the plan.’ 


— New York Home Journal. 


. « It is one of the novels that are not made for a day.” 


— Chicago Tribune. 


** RICHARD CARVEL is the most extensive piece of semi- 
historical fiction which has yet come from an American hand; 
it is on a larger scale than any of its predecessors, and the skill 
with which the materials have been handled justifies the large- 


—H. W. M. in The New York Times. 


OTHER NEW NOVELS 


MASON 


Miranda of the Balcony. By 
A. E. W. Mason, author of ‘‘ The 
Courtship of Morrice Buckler,” etc. 
Cloth, r2mo, $1.50. 

Scenes in Spain and Morocco, etc. 


SHERWOOD 


Henry Worthington, Idealist. By 

MARGARET SHERWQOD, author of 

“‘An Experiment in Altruism,” “A 

Puritan Bohemia,” etc. Cloth, 

12mo, $1.50. 

A vigorous study of social and eco- 
nomic problems, underlying which is a 
simple, attractive love story. 


HEWLETT 


Little Novels of Italy. By Maur- 

ice Hewett, author of “* The 

Forest Lovers,” ‘‘ Pan and the Young 

Shepherd,” etc. Cloth, r2mo, $1.50. 

A volume of short “ novels,’’ in the 
Italian use of the word. 


GIBSON 


My Lady and Allan Darke. By 
CHARLES Donnet Gipson. Cloth, 
r2mo, $1.50. Ready in October. 


GARLAND 


Main-Travelled Roads. By Ham- 
Lin GARLAND, author o! “Rose of 
Dutcher’s Coolly,” “‘ Prairie Folks,” 
“ The Trail of the Gold Seekers,” etc. 
New edition, with additional Stories. 
Cloth, r2mo, $1.50. 


DIX 


Soldier Rigdale. How He Saitep 

IN THE “‘ MAYFLOWER” AND How 

He Servep Mires STanpisH. By 

Bevtan Marie Drx, author of 

e Hugh Gwyeth, a Roundhead Cav- 

alier.” In the series of Stories 

American History. Cloth, 
8vo, $1.50. 

Miss Dix’s “Hugh Gwyeth” was, 
it will be remembered, the book of 
which the Saturday Review (London) 
wrote, ‘‘We found it difficult to tear 
ourselves away from the fascinating 
narrative.” 





CASTLE 


Young April. By Ecerton Cas- 

TLE, author of “The Pride of Jen- 

nico.” Cloth, r2mo, $1.50. Ready 

in October. 

In this book, as in its forerunner, 
there is a rare degree of beauty and 
distinction of literary style. ull of 
dash and color, it is illustrated with ten 
full-page half-tones from drawings by 
Wenzel). 


CANAVAN 


Ben Comee. A Tate or Rocers’ 
Rancers. By M. J. Canavan. II- 
lustrated by George Gibbs. Cloth, 
r2amo, $1.50. Ready in October. 


BRUN 


Tales of Languedoc. By Samvet 

Jacques Brun. With an introduc- 

tion by Harriet W. Preston. New 

edition. Cloth, t2mo, $1.50. Ready 

in October. 

Folk-lore and fairy tales beautifully 
illustrated by Ernest C. Peixotto. 


CRAWFORD : — Via Crucis: A Romance of the Second Crusade 


By F. Marion Crawrorp, author of ‘‘ Saracinesca,” ‘‘ Corleone,” ‘‘ Ave Roma Immortalis,” etc. With twelve full-page 
illustrations by Louis Loeb. Buckram, 12mo, $1.50. Ready in October. 
A strong ay evincing a thoroughly intimate knowledge of the times, and that deep sympathy with the characters described 


which gives Mr. 


rawford’s story such compelling interest. 


SEND FOR NEW ANNOUNCEMENT LIST OF BOOKS 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
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THE LIFE AND WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


LIMITED A_ new edition in ten volumes, including the Memoir, by his Son, READY 
EDITION with all of its portraits and other illustrations. IN OCTOBER 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie says of this Life: “It reports and con- 
tooo Sets. serves so much of his verse, his talk, his expression of every sort, that Ten Vols. 

it must be regarded as essentially his own production, and therefore p, a eR 


Sold in sets only, 


The Development of the English Novel 
By Wivsvr L. Cross, Yale University. 
Cloth, $1.50. Just ready. 
Tracing the history and effect of certain new departures 
in the growth of fiction. 


BIOGRAPHY AND 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys 
Edited by Henry B. Wueattey, F. S. A. Vol. IX. 
Containing P — and Index, concluding the work. 
re loth, r2mo, $1.50 net. Ready in October. 
Sets in nine volumes will also be ready very shortly. 


Abraham Lincoin 
The Man of the People. By Norman Hapcoop, author of 
‘« Essays on Literary Statesmen,” etc. Tllustrated. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.00. Ready in October. 


Drake and His Yeomen 
A True Accounting of the Character and Adventures of Sir 
Francis Drake, as Told by Sir Matthew Maunsell, His 
Friend ‘ollower, Wherein is Set Forth Much of the 
Narrator’s Private History. By James Barnes, author of 
“ Yankee Ships and Yankee S.tlors,” etc. Ifustrated by 
CARLTON CHAPMAN. 


Cloth, 12mo, $2.00. Ready in October. 


as forming an integral part of his complete work.” 


Principles of Literary Criticism 
By Prof. C. T. Wincuester, Wesleyan Univ. 


th, r2mo, $1.50. Just ready. 





A pendi stat of the ials of literature and 
the grounds of criticism. ™ 
HISTORY, ETC. 

The Roman History of Appian of Alexandria 

Translated from the Greek by Horace Wuire, M. A., 

LL.D. Two volumes. I. The Foreign Wars. II. The 

Civil Wars. Sloth, 8vo. Just ready. 

An indispensable record of Roman history, in general a con- 


tinuation of that by Livy. 
The Story of France 
By the Hon. Tuomas E. Watson. Vol. II. From the end 
of the Reign of Louis XV. to the C late of Napol 
Bonaparte. Completing the work. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50. 
‘It will be the crown of the entire work. We have every 
right to expect it to be an exposition which will attract the 
notice of the world.” — The Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia. 
Stories from Froissart 
Edited by H. Newsott, author of “‘ Admirals All,”’ etc., 


with many full-page illustrations after the early MS. 
joth, r2mo. Just ready. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 


The Development and Character of Gothic Architecture 
By Cuartes Hersert Moors, Ph.D., Harvard Univer- 
sity. Revised, with new illustrations. 

Cloth, 8vo, $4.50 met. Just ready. 
The work has been entirely rewritten and more than half of 

the illustrations are new. 


Among English Hedgerows 
By Curron Jounson. Introduction by Hamiutton W. 


Scotiand’s Ruined Abbeys 
By Howarp Crossy But er, beautifully Mlustrated. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.50. Ready in October. 


Illustrated with beautiful pen-and-ink drawings. 


Diomed 
The Life, Travels and Observations of a Dog. 
SERGEANT Wise. With over roo illustrations by J. Lin- 
TON CHAPMAN. Cloth, r2mo, $2.00. 


A story of Virginian life from a setter dog’s point of view. 


A NEW KNCATURE STORY BY MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT. 


ABIE. I Ilustrated from original photographs. 
loth, crown Bro, $2.00. Ready in October. 
Just ready. 
Wabeno the Magician 


By the author of “ Birdcraft,” and, with Dr. , of 


Coues. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


A Sequel to 
Tommy Anne and the Three Hearts 


By the author of ‘‘ Four-Footed Americans and Their Kin,” 
Cloth, r2mo, $1.50. 








“* Citizen Bird,” etc. etc., etc. 
«Tommy Anne’ is altogether out of the commonplace; i ly ining to all children who have a touch of 
imagination, and instructive and entertaining to older readers as well.’"— The Outlook. 
Cloth. The Liquefaction of Gases, Its Rist AnD DEVELOPMENT. Just Ready. 
Crown Svo. By Witter L. Harpin, Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. $1.50. 
Jess The Revelation of Jesus 


Bits of Wayside Gospel. By Jenkin Lioyp Jones, editor 
of Unity, author of “‘The Faith that Makes Faithful,” etc. 
Cloth, remo, $1.50. 


By Grorce H. Gitsert, author of “‘ The Students’ Life of 
Jesus,” “The Students’ Life of Paul,” etc., etc. 
Cloth, r2mo, $x. 50. 


Tue Great Muwnicipat Prosiems STATED 


“ Thorough and The Government of Municipalities. Cloth, 8v 
able.” — Chicago AnD PracticaL MeTHops SUGGESTED IN Alp oF THEIR SotuTion. By the Hon. Gude y 
Evening Post. Dorman B. Eaton, formerly Commissioner of the United States Civil Service Per ae, 


OF VALUE TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 


The Physical Nature of the Child, 
AND How To Stupy !r. 
By Stuart H. Rowe, Ph.D., New Haven, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Pedagogy and Director of Practice in the State 
Normal School, Winkato, Minn. Cloth, 8vo, $1.00. 
A masterly study of the child’s physical basis for action. 


Educational Aims and Educational Values 
By Professor Pact H. Hanus, Harvard University. 
Cloth, r2mo, $1.00. 
A series of Essays on Contemporary Educational Problems 
for laymen as well as for professional students and teachers, 
the Asst. Prof. of the History and Art of Teaching at H. § 


TO BE ISSUED DURING THE COMING SEASON BY 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Putnam’s First Announcements 


FOR THE AUTUMN OF 1899. 





Famous Homes of Great Britain 
AND THEIR STORIES. Edited by A. H. MALAN. 
Being descriptions of twelve of the Famous 
Homes of England. 
Duke of Marlborough, the Duchess of Cleve- 
land, Lady Dudley, Lady Newton, Lady War- 
wick, Hugh Campbell, and A. H. Malan. 

With over 200 full-page illustrations. 
royal 8°, 450 pages. 
CONTENTS. 


I vol., 


Alnwick. Hardwick. Belvoir Castle. 
Blenheim. Chatsworth. Battle Abbey. 
Charlecote. Lyme. Holland House. 
Penshurst. Cawdor Castle. Warwick Castle. 


More Colonial Homesteads ’ 
AND THEIR STORIES. By MARION HARLAND, 
author of ‘‘Some Colonial Homesteads and 
their Stories,"" ‘‘ Where Ghosts Walk,” etc. 
Fully illustrated. 8°, gilt top, $3.00. 
PARTIAL CONTENTS. 

John Hall, Johnstown, N. Y.— La Chaumiére du 
Prairie, Lexington, Ky.—Morven, the Stockton 
Homestead, Princeton, N. J. — Scotia, the Glen- 
Sanders House, Schenectady, N. Y.—Two Schuyler 
Homesteads, Albany, N. Y.— Carroll Homestead, 
Maryland.— Ridgely House, Dover, Del.— Belmont 
Hall, Smyrna, Del. 

Uniform with above: 


SOME COLONIAL HOMESTEADS. 
With 87 illustrations. 8°, gilt top, $3.00. + 


Historic Towns 
OF THE MIDDLE STATES. Edited by LYMAN 
P. POWELL, D. D. With introduction by Dr. 
ALBERT SHAW. With over 150 illustrations. 
8°, gilt top, $3.50. 


CONTENTS. 
Albany. Tarrytown. Pittsburgh. 
Saratoga. Brooklyn. Philadelphia. 
Schenectady. New York. Princeton. 
Newburgh. Buffalo. Wilmington. 


Uniform with above : 
HISTORIC TOWNS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
With 166 illustrations. 8°, gilt top, $3.50. 


Little Journeys to the Homes of 
EMINENT PAINTERS. By ELBERT HUBBARD. 


With portraits and other illustrations. 16°, gilt 
top, $1.75. 
P CONTENTS. 
Michael Angelo. Titian. Ary Scheffer. 
Rembrandt. Fortuny. Gustave Doré. 
Peter Paul Rubens. ean Frangois Millet. 
Ernest Meissonier. oshua Reynolds. 
Anthony Van Dyck. dwin Landseer. 


Previous “ Little Journeys”’ : 


FAMOUS WOMEN, AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
GOOD a AND AMERICAN STATESMEN. 
GREAT. 


Among*the writers are the’ 


Browning, Poet and Man. 
A Survey. By ELISABETH LUTHER CARY. 
With 25 photogravure illustrations and some 
text cuts.. Large 8°, gilt top; ina box. 

By the same author : 

TENNYSON: HIS HOMES, HIS FRIENDS, 
AND His WorK. With 18 photogravure illus- 
trations. Large 8°, gilt top, in a box, $3.75. 


Literary Hearthstones. 
Studies of the Home’ Life of Certain Writers 
and Thinkers. By MARION HARLAND. Put 
up in sets of two volumes each»in.boxes. Fully 
illustrated. 16°. The first issues will be: 


Charlotte Bronté. Hannah More. 
William Cowper. John Knox. 


Romance of the Feudal Chateaux. . 


By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. Fully illus- 
trated with photogravure, half-tone, and line 
plates. Large 8°. 


Impressions of Spain. 
By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Edited by Jo- 
SEPH B. GILDER. Introduction by A. A. ADEE. 
With portrait. 12°. 


The Troubadours at Home. 
Their Lives and Their Personalities, Their 
Songs and Their World. Sy Justin H. SMITH. 
With 178 illustrations. 2 vols., 8°, $6.00. 


The True History of Bluebeard. 
A Contribution to History and Folk-Lore. Be- 
ing the History of Gilles de Retz of Brittany, 
France, who was executed at Nantes in 1440 
A.D. By THOMAS WILSON. Illustrated. 8°. 


The Yang-Tse Valley and Beyond. 
An Account of Journeys in Central and Western 
China. By IsABELLA L. BirpD (Mrs. Bishop), 
author of ‘‘ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,” etc. 
With maps and about 100 full-page illustrations. 
2 vols., 8°. 


A Prisoner of the Khaleefa. 
Twelve Years’ Captivity at Omdurman. By 
CHARLES NEUFELD. Illustrated with 36 photo- 
graphs taken by the author. 8°, 400 pages. 


Desiderius Erasmus 
of Rotterdam, the Humanist in the Service of the 
Reformation. By EPHRAIM EMERTON, Pro- 
fessor in Harvard University. No. 3in Reforma- 
tion Series. Fully illustrated. 12°, $1.50. 





*.* Send for Complete Autumn List of New Books. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
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27 and 29 W. 23d St., NEW YORK. 
9 24 Bedford St., Strand, LONDON. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’S 
EARLY AUTUMN BOOKS 





PAUL LEICESTER FORD 





Janice Meredith. py paut Leicester Forp, author of “Hon. Peter Stirling.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Also, illustrated holiday edition. 
his pupils. 12mo, cloth, $4.00. 


One of the foremost novels of the year. It is by the author of “‘ The Honorable Peter Stirling.” 
+4 Washington and Alexander Hamilton coming repeatedly into it. 


effort to do for the North what Thackeray did for the South with ‘‘ The Virginians.” 


Revolutionary times, of remarkable historical value, wit 





JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


Rip Van Winkle. Being the text of the play. 
Illustrated with portrait of Jefferson, and draw- 
ings from scenes in the play from designs by Mr. 
Jefferson. A new edition. $8vo, cloth, $2.50. 





POLLOCK-MAITLAND 


The Etchingham Letters. By Sir Frep- 
ERICK POLLOCK and Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Not since Edward Fitzgerald and Stevenson have such de- 
lightful letters been written. They were first published anony- 
mously in the Cornhill Magazine. 


SIR WALTER BESANT 


The Orange Girl. With eight illustrations by 
Warren Davis. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“The Orange Girl” is a tale of the eighteenth century. 
The heroine is an Orange girl at Drury Lane Theatre. 








MARY H. KROUT 


A Looker-on in London. By the author of 
“ Hawaii in Revolution.”” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A volume of strong essays on modern life in London. The 
city is here considered by a very acute observer. 


H. B. STIMPSON 
The Tory Maid. ;2mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The American Revoluticn serves as a beckground for this 
love story. The tale is supposed to be told by a veteran of the 
American War. 


AMY LE FEUVRE 
Legend Led. By the author of “ Probable 
Sons,” “ The Odd One.” 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
The Carved Cupboard. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Most of Miss Le Feuvre’s stories have been published 
anonymously, and are well and favorably known here. 














2 volumes, in box, gilt tops, fully illustrated by Howard Pyle and 


** Janice”’ is a story of 
It is an 


MRS. OLIPHANT 


The Victorian Age of English Litera- 


ture. New edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


This is generally acknowledged to be the most readable ac- 
count of English Literature during the last fifty years. 


PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY 
Matthew Arnold. 


This is Vol. I. of an important series of biographies of the 
modern English writers. rofessor Saintsbury is remarkably 
well fitted to review Matthew Arnold’s work. 

By L. Cope 


To be followed by ** Stevenson.”’ 
CORNFORD. 


GEORGE FORD 


’Postle Farm. A Novel. By the author of 
“The Larammys.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A novel of Devonshire, in which a peasant girl and a noble- 
man struggle with their love for one another. 


JOHN URI LLOYD 
Etidorhpa; or, the End of the Earth. 


The strange history of a remarkable voyage. 
Fully illustrated. A new edition. 8vo, cloth, 
probably $2.50. 


Aremarkable work, visionary and mystical in its tendencies, 
which has already provoked much comment. 


LUCY C., LILLIE 


Margaret Thorpe’s Trial. By the author ot 
“ Mildred’s Bargain,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Mrs. Lillie bas been recognized for years as a wholesome 
and successful writer for girls. 


MARK RUTHERFORD 


The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford 
and Mark Rutherford’s Deliverance. Edited by 
his friend, R. Shapcott. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The above books have been out of print for some time. It is 
believed that in this edition they will receive the recognition to 
which they are so wel entitled. 








16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

















AT ALL BOOK-STORES. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION APPLY TO 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, New York 
















































Gre CENTURY 


and CIC 


















OF SELLING BOOKS was pioneered and perfected by us. During the 
last four years we have distributed through the Wanamaker Book 
Clubs special editions of three important works—at prices very 
much below the usual. Each was a more-than-expected success— 
which showed us you wanted them—wanted equally the books, the 
price-savng, and 
the. comfortable 
payments. 

This time we 


be i Sed have secured an 

edition of the one 
great work of the present century that a f 
you cannot afford to get along without, 
The Century Dictionary & Cyclopedia & rs 
Atlas, universally acknowledged to be Z l 4 f f l 
the standard of authority throughout the i 2 Z 24 
English-speaking world—secured it, too, 
at just half the price at which thousands 


f sets were sold. 
‘ The pomncionce sales through the pre- D E L I VERED 


vious Wanamaker Book Clubs proved to 
publishers and public alike the wonderful 
distributing power of our Book Store, 
and that is how the half-price happened. 
By contracting to take an entire edition we secured The 




















Century Dictionary & Cyclopedia & Atlas at such a figure as 
enables us to cut the price squarely in two. 

It is expressly stipulated in our agreement that no more 
sets will be furnished us after our one edition is exhausted. 
Some of our friends last season delayed—prices were raised— 
and there was disappointment. We advise your joininy the Wanamaker Century Clut 
to-day. On the next page we tell you how. 

Now a word about the work itself, which for this edition has been revised to date— 
words, spelling, definitions, encyclopedic matter, proper names, maps and charts—with 
new material added in every department. 

It is not merely a Word Book, though its 500,000 definitions include not only those found 
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C TIONARY 


LOPEDIA 


in general dictionaries, but also those of technical works used in the various sciences, 
professions, arts and trades. 

It is more than an Encyclopedia, for other works of the sort carry less than 50,000 titles. 
This has over 150,000 titles and 300,000 quotations. 

It is the best Atlas in the World with its 310 maps and charts (printed in from five to ten 
colors), all new, all authoritative, showing 
everything that is known as late as to- 
day about the whole world—the recent 
political changes, the latest results of 
exploration—with a geographical index 


of some 200,000 entries. 
It is a Reference Work, the most prac 
tical and all-embracing ever compiled. 
‘ More complete than any other ten works 


of the sort. (This has been proved in a 


paym C271 LS very interesting way and the story of the 


proving has been printed. Would you 
like a copy?) There are ten volumes, 
which contain 9,100 pages, 500,000 defini- 


C OMPLETE tions, 300,000 quotations, 150,000 ency- 

clopedic articles, 50,000 proper names, 

O O ia aeal 8,000 illustrations, 310 maps and charts 
° e 




















in colors, forming a complete working 

library that meets the requirements alike 
of the busy man of affairs and of the most exacting student. 
It more than takes the place of all other dictionaries and 
cyclopedias combined. 


HOW TO JOIN THE Send a dollar to day— 


WANAMAKER CENTURY CLUB, °F club-membership fee. 
After you receive the 


books, you complete the purchase by paying $3.00 per month (only ten cents a day) for 
fourteen months. Or better bindings if you prefer—a few more monthly payments. 
Write us, 








Mentioning The Century Magazine, 
and we will mail you, free, our book of specimen pages, and full particulars as to 
bindings, ete. 


WANAMARKERTO 















Ahi high-class illustrated 
monthly, devoted to the 
interests of the horse- 
less vehicle, containing 
exhaustive information 
pertaining to the devel- 
opment and evolution 
of modern propulsion. 
The magnitude of this 
innovation and capital- 
ization is one of the 
marvels of the age, and 
should be read by all 
who wish to be up to 
date and abreast of the 
times. 
10 cents per copy. 
$1.00 per year. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The October number of THE AUTOMOBILE will con- 
tain upwards of one hundred illustrations of various types 
of vehicles and analogous features. Touring on the Road 
—Scenes in the Parks and on the Boulevards— Latest 
News and Reports from our om Correspondents in all 
European Capitals — Automobile Fashions— Modes from 
Paris — Gowns, Skirts, Pa a Hats, and what is Good 
Form on the Road or Calling—The Floral Automobile 
Parade at Newport, comprising over 50 Autos in Line. 
OCTOBER, 100,000 COPIES, 60 ILLUSTRATIONS, 50 PAGES. 

NOVEMBER, 200,000 COPIES, 200 ILLUSTRATIONS, 60 PAGES. 

DECEMBER, 500,000 COPIES, 300 ILLUSTRATIONS, 80 PAGES. 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 1,000,000 COPIES, 500 ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, 100 PAGES. 


THE AUTOMOBILE PUBLISHING CO., 
St. James Building, Broadway and 26th St., New York, 


and all News Companies. 
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To give all readers of THE _—— an opportunity to see for them- 


selves what an indispensable thin 


THE ART INTERCHANGE 


is in every home, we will 


ONE DOLLAR 


send to any address by return mail 
{ 2 superb oil an water-color pictures, including landscapes, figures, 
flowers, animals, etc. 
{ 9 i lar EC extra supplements, ontaining a great variety of designs for 
all Srenches of home decoration ; 
attractive numbers of 7ke Art Interchange, all beautifully illustrated 
eo with fine engravings, pen-and-ink sketches, and numerous designs for 
home decoration, and containing a vast amount of valuable informati: 
on art matters and practical suggestions on all subjects appertaining t 
the home. The pictures given in th 
ba , offer alone sell for $3.75. B 
ordering now you get at sma 
cost a handsome collection « 
charming pictures, which wil! 
be fount most attractive for 
the adornment of any room, as 
well as admirably adapted for 
copying ig in oil or water colors. 
his splendid offer will be 
given FREE to 
mitting at once the regular 
price of $4 for one year’s sul 


scription. 

unrivaled monthly 
home and art magazine occu 
pies to-day the foremost posi 


Oo every one re 





Landscape with Cattle. Oil, 14x22. eg comaeeeness, oo 

Thirty cenis if sold singly. numerous practical depart- 
ments —embracing every branch of art work and home decoration. Yearly, 
$4; six months, $2; single copies, 35 cents, at all dealers’. 


TO READERS 
THE CENTURY, 


Special Subscription Offers 


For $2 you will receive The Art Interchange for six months, be 
inning October, 1899, and will get in addition free, the July, August an 
— r numbers, thus getting nine months for 2. 
For $4 we will — aes for the entire year of 1900, and send you, 
e six months’ rs, complete from July to December, 3% 
with all color and other bomen: see dinmy This gives you 18 months for @4 
—July, 1899, to December, 1900, 

Or, for ®% you will receive The Art Interchange for 1900, also 
Scribner's ae en oy for a full year, and in addition, by express, prepaid, 
a copy of Scribner’s Portfolio of Popular Pictures. You get @16 value for 
only $7. Particulars in our illustrated catalogue. 

In addition, every one remitting promptly $4 or $7, as per above 
offers, will be presented with our exquisite calendar for 1900, This calendar 
is in four superb plates, each 11x 16, by Leon Moran, It will be sent in a 
box, postpaid. 

As these liberal offers are limited we urge you to remit promptly direct t 


The Art Interchange, 9 West 18th Street, New York- 








MAU DE ADAMS 


BEAUTIFUL book containing sixteen drawings of Miss Maude Adams in 

character will be sent, post-paid, to any address, together with a handsome 
new catalogue, printed in color, containing 
fully illustrated by Gibson, Remington, W enzell, Abbey, Nicholson, Kemble and 
others, on receipt of 25 cents. 


MR.GIBSON’S NEW BOOK 


THE EDUCATION OF MR. 


description of new fall books, beauti- 


PIPP 


Besides the thirty-seven “ Mr. Pipp” drawings which have appeared in Zi/z, this book will contain forty new 
a by Charles Dana Gibson, which have never been published, making a volume uniform with “ Drawings 


by C. D. Gibson,” “ Pictures of People,” 


and “ Sketches and Cartoons.’ 
Large folio, 12x 18 in., bound in Japan vellum with white vellum back. Each copy enclosed in a box. 


Price, $5. 


Edition de Luxe, consisting of 250 first impressions, each copy numbered and signed by Mr. Gibson, together: 


with a signed artist’s proof on Japan paper. Price, $10. 


SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 


PORTFOLIO OF PORTRAITS, by Wm. Nicholson = $7.50 
PICTURES AND POEMS BY DANTE GABRIEL 
ROSSETTI = - - = = + © =s es «= s 5.00 


ROMEO AND JULIET, Maude — Edition, 
r, 25c.; cloth, .50 
TREASURES OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


OF ART OF N.Y.- = = = = = = © = = 1.50 
KEMBLE’S SKETCH BOOK, by E. W. Kemble = 1.25 
PLANTATION SKETCHES, by J. Campbell Phillips 3.00 


CUPID AND CORONET, Drawiags by Malcolm A. 
Strauss - = - . . «oe «es ff & $2. 
ENGLAND, by C. J. Taylor -" ss = 5.00 
HITS AT POLITICS, by W. A. Rogers - = = 3.50 

THE SQUARE BOOK OF ANIMALS, by Wm. 
Nicholson = = = = - - 1.50 

ALLERS’ DRAWINGS, rm Cc. Ww. Allers = = = » 3,75 

ARIZONA, A Drama, by Augustus Thomas - - - 1.25 


Any of the above sent, carriage prepaid, on receipt of price. 


R. H. RUSSELL, - 





3 West 20th Street, New York. 











EUROPE 


Millet’s famous painting, ‘‘ The Man with the Hoe," is published in the 
Direr Prints, in two sizes, 50 centa and $2 each. 

These Direr Prints are masterpieces of foreign galleries newly re- 
produced by a process worthy of the great engraver Diirer, after whom 
they are named. In rich tones, ‘as best suited to the original paintings. 
On etching-paper, 10 x 13 inches, engraved titles, 50 cents each. 

Now ready, five in each series: 

Madonna Series, Child Series, Angel Series, French Court 

Beauty Series, Rembrandt Portrait Series, Peasant Life Series 


Others in soaperatien, 
For sale by Art Dealers and Booksellers. Miniature sample, with 
full descriptive list, 10 eemta iovempe). Circular alone sent free. 
Look for name and trade-mark on all genuine Direr Prints. 


CUuRTIS&’ 71 Pierce Building, 


* HEARING,” by J. Wells Champney. 
From a Copley Sepia. 
Copyright, 1899, by Curtis & Cameron. 


THE COPLEY SEPIAS. 


Selected subjects from the Copley Prints, published a 
in a new tone, a rich, warm sepia. 


circular, 

Complete illustrated catalogue of Copley Prints, 
together with the fall supplement, including copious 
illustrations of new subjects, reproduced exclusively 
in the Copley Prints, sent upon receipt of 1@e. in 
stamps by the publishers. 


71 Pierce Building, Boston. 
6 This aesign 


Send stamp for 





























BOSTON. 





3 The fact that Richard Whiteing’s “ No. 5 John 
Street” is the book of the year in London 
partly accounts for the announcement of an 
eighth edition in New York within five months 
| of the story’s first appearance. If it were not 
/ so good a book—so striking in subject, so 
delicate and pungent in style—its vogue in 
England would never have floated it in this 
) country. But it has been recognized on both 
sides of the water as the most powerful and 
polished presentment of extreme social contrasts 
) that has been made in the English language 
) for many a year. “For the great virtues of 
humanity, sincerity, and all-redeeming whole- 
some humor, it stands amongst the average out- 
put of fiction like an oak in a hedgerow,” says 
David Christie Murray. 
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§ No. 5 JOHN STREE 


EIGHTH 
EDITION 








New Edition Nearly Ready. 


The Island. 


This romance — the forerunner of 
“No. 5 John Street’? —was cor- 
dially received by the press, though 
it failed to attain the great popular- 
ity of its successor. Yielding toa 
general demand for its republica- 
tion, Mr. Whiteing has written a 
new preface and two additional 
chapters, bringing the introductory 
matter up to date. The new edi- 
tion will appear in October. The 
hero of “The Island” is a young 
nobleman shipwrecked among the 
Pitcairn Islanders, whom he finds 
dwelling together in an ideal com- 
munity that makes the civilization 
of London seem crude and brutal 
by comparison. 








$1.50 each. New York: THE CENTURY CO. 
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THE CENTURY CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Ready early in October. 
Orders received now by all dealers and the publishers. 





HUGH WYNNE. CONTINENTAL EDITION. 


A New and Richly ITustrated Edition of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s Novel of the 
American Revolution. 


N° more popular novel has been issued in many years than Dr. 
Mitchell's ‘‘ Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker." The publishers have pre- 
ared for the present season a new edition, entitled the ‘‘ Continental 
dition,” illustrated with a great number of reproductions of old prints 

and manuscripts, views of present scenes from photographs, and a. 
gravures of twelve original pictures by Howard Pyle. Many of the old 
prints are extremely rare, and collectors of Americana as well as the 
general public will prize this beautiful edition, in which Old Philadelphia 
and many Revolutionary scenes are graphically pictured. In gilt tops, 
deckel edges, rich binding, two volumes, put up in a buff and blue box, 
price $5.00. 


THE MANY-SIDED FRANKLIN. 
By Paul Leicester Ford, 


Author of “The True George Washington,” “The Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson,” “The Sayings of Poor Richard,” 
and several popular novels. 


B ibys is not a formal biography, but a series of papers in which one of the greatest Americans 
that ever lived is considered from various points of view, on the plan that the author followed 
in his deservedly popular work, ‘‘ The True George Washington.”’ Mr. Ford has succeeded in 
giving a vivid and readable account of the eminent philosopher and statesman, who touched the life 
of the eighteenth century at many points, and moved familiarly among the leading men of England, 
France, and America, helping to make history in each of these three countries. The volume teems 
with pictures of remarkable interest. About 500 pages, 8vo, $3.00. 


PRESENT-DAY EGYPT. 
By Frederic Courtland Penfield. 


‘nom 1893 to 1897 Mr. Penfield was United States Diplomatic Agent and Consul-General to Egypt. 
He therefore knows his subject intimately. The fascinating story of the spendthrift Khedive 
Ismail, the building of the Suez Canal, and the bonding of Egypt is told in a way that adds to its in- 
herent interest ; and so is the no less absorbing tale of &ngland’s gradual assumption of control and 
her wonderful development of the country’s natural resources. The book is profusely illustrated by 
Fhilippoteaux, Talbot Kelly, etc. Egypt as a health-resort is the subject of a special chapter, and 
the traveler is told when and how to go there, where to stay, the best season for the Nile journey, etc. 
About 400 pages, 8vo, $2.50. 


TRAMPING WITH TRAMPS. 
By Josiah Flynt. 
With a Prefatory Note by Hon. Andrew D. White, Ambassador to Germany. 


M& FLYNT’S magazine articles have shown him to be an Nr to in the life of Vagabondia; and 
4 this volume, in which the best of them are embodied, has the merit of being not only intensely 
interesting, but from a scientific point of view important. According to Dr. Andrew D. White, 
Ambassador to Germany, America is getting to be looked upon by the criminals of Europe as a 
happy hunting-ground, and in his judgment Mr. Flynt’s work, which opens with a study of ‘‘ The 
Criminal in the Open,” must be productive of much good. Fully illustrated by well-knoWn artists. 


I2mo, 398 pages, $1.50. 
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THE CENTURY CO’S NEW BOOKS— CONTINUED. 


MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO. 
A Woman’s Reminiscences of the French Intervention, 1862-67. 
By Sara Yorke Stevenson. 


The author spent several years of her early womanhood in contact with the imperial court in Mexico, 
when Napoleon III was trying the disastrous experiment of establishing a European government on 
American soil. The picturesqueness, pathos, humor, and tragedy of the short-lived empire of Maxi- 
milian have never been set before the English-reading world so authoritatively and interestingly 
as they are in the pages of this book. Lavishly illustrated, 327 pages, 8vo, $2.50. 


THE ISLAND. 
By the Author of “ No. 5 John Street.” 


Mr. Richard Whiteing in his ‘‘ No. 5 John Street "’ has made one of the most marked successes of the 
year. The present book, ‘‘ The Island,” is a reprint of an earlier story by the same author, rewritten 
for this issue. It is a delicate satire on European civilization, the scene laid in Pitcairn Island. 


$1.50. 
WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD. 
By Morgan Robertson. 


The author of this collection of short stories from THE CENTURY and other leading magazines, 
though still a young man, has been a sailor for many years. The leading characters in the first of 
these eleven taies are fresh-water sailors from the Great Lakes, who, as the result of inhuman treat- 
ment, mutiny at Callao and bring their ship to New York as best they can. Mr. Robertson knows his 
subject thoroughly. Frontispiece, about 325 pages, r2mo, $1.25. 


THE VIZIER OF THE TWO-HORNED ALEXANDER. 
By Frank R. Stockton. 


The Vizier is an oriental office-holder who accidentally drank the entire contents of the Fountain ot 
Youth. The result was that he has remained about fifty years of age for many centuries past. During 
these thousands of years he has been brought into more or less intimate contact with many of the 
world’s most famous characters, including Abraham, Samson, Joshua, Petrarch, Nebuchadnezzar, 
Napoleon, and Maria Edgeworth. Of late years the Vizier has been a resident of New York City. 
The illustrations, by Reginald Birch, show the venerable story-teller in the costumes of many lands 
and ages. About 250 pages, 12mo, $1.25. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND OTHER SUPERSTITIONS. 
By J. M. Buckley, LL.D. 


Several years ago Rev. Dr. Buckley, editor of The Christian Advocate, issued ‘‘ Faith-healing, 
Christian Science, and Kindred Phenomena.”" The present volume contains the chapters relating to 
‘“‘ Faith-healing,” ‘‘ Christian Science,’’ and the ‘‘ Mind Cure,"’ which have been brought together ir 
this inexpensive form to meet the demand at this time. Thin 12mo, 120 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 


Two New Books in the Thumb-nail Series. 


RIP VAN WINKLE, AND THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. 
With an Introduction by Joseph Jefferson. 


No one could more fittingly introduce a new edition of Irving’s story of ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle "’ than 
the distinguished actor who for thirty years has been identified with the character of the old Dutch- 
American dreamer of the Catskills. Mr. Jefferson writes of the legend of the sleeper, and tells what 
changes it was necessary to make in eo story for the stage. The book contains two illus- 
trations, one for each of Irving's tales. Thumb-nail Series, stamped leather, 149 pages, $1.00. 


MEDITATIONS OF MARCUS AURELIUS. 
Translated by Benjamin E. Smith. 


The editor has selected the most interesting and characteristic of the Roman Emperor's meditations, 
and newly translated them from the Greek. His aim has been to make an English version that shall 
be exact, yet clear and easily readable. A brief introduction emphasizes the value of this noble 
classic. Double frontispiece, in tint. Thumb-nail Series, stamped leather, 204 pages, $1.00. B\I js 
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“A Magnificent Gift to the Churches 
is what Professor B. C. Blodgett, of Smith College, calls 
“IN EXCELSIS,” The Century Co.’s new hymnal. 


Here is a specimen tune, showing type and style. 





for Those at Sea 


J. B. Dykes, 1861 























Its own ap-point-ed lim-its keep; 














Oh, hear us when we cry toThee, Forthosein per-il on the sea. A-men. 


. ao PZ 


“The Best Hymn-book Obtainable ” 


is the verdict of the Rev. Dr. Gordon, of the New Old South Church of Boston, 
which took a thousand copies immediately upon the issue of « IN EXCELSIS.” 


‘*I beg to tell you in this wholly sreeepes ‘I like everything about ‘IN EXCELSIS,’ 
manner how greatly ‘IN EXCELSIS’ outside and inside.'"— Pastor Second Pres. 
being enjoyed en my people.""—Pastor Hano- Church, Philadelphia. 

ver Sivedt Cong’! Chaveh, Mftipanhes, ‘It is enough to introduce a new era in 
‘« The chorus of approval has not one dis- congregational singing.''"— Secretary Ameri- 
cordant note.""—Pastor First Cong'l Church, can Home Missionary Society. 


Munson, Mass. 
It is being adopted by representative churches everywhere. Send for spect- 
men pages a particulars, Beautiful bindings, lowest prices, easiest terms. 





THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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THE CENTURY CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 








Nee QUICKSILVER. SUE. 
¥ QUICKSILVER SUEF By Laura E. Richards. 


e% ey Mrs, Richards is the popular author of ‘‘ Captain January,”’ ‘‘ Mel- 
ody,” and the ‘‘ Yes Hildegarde "’ series. er present story is a 

retty character sketch, showing the effect upon a child’s character of 
ack of discipline, and also the steadying influence of a good example. 
A wholesome story for young girls, full of action and incident and en- 
tertaining talk. 12mo, 177 pages, $1.00. 


“7 THE BROWNIES ABROAD. 
17g yl By Palmer Cox. 


It is said that these “‘ imaginary little sprites never allow themselves 
New York to be seen by mortal eyes.’ Mr. Cox's eyes must be immortal, then, 

for he certainly has seen the Brownies in their habit as they live, and 
THE CENTURY CO. by his pictures and verses has made every one else feel as if he, too, 
had seen them performing their ‘‘ harmless pranks and helpful deeds.” 
The little folk visit in this volume (the sixth that records their doings) 
Great Britain, Ireland, and Italy, making themselves very much at 
home in each of these countries. Boards, quarto, 144 pages, $1.50. 











THE DOZEN FROM LAKERIM. 
. By Rupert Hughes. 


These are our young friends of ‘‘ The Lakerim Athletic Club,’’ whose adventures have been familiar 
to the public since Mr. Hughes published his first book a year ago, They are real people —real 
types, at least ; and every boy has known the originals of Quiz and Tug and Hist’ry and Jumbo and 

e rest of the twelve. Illustrated by C. M. Relyea. About 300 pages, 12mo, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF BETTY. 
By Carolyn Wells. 


The heroine of this tale is a young Irish girl. who serves as maid-of-all-work in a boarding-house. 
Inheriting a competence in her early teens, she proceeds to buy herself a home and a ready-made 
family, consisting of a grandmother, a little boy, and a ‘baby sister... The movement is animeted, 
and the dialogue bright. Thirty-two illustrations by Reginald Birch add appreciably to the charm of 
a very pleasing story. 12mo, about 275 pages, $1.50. 


ST. NICHOLAS CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


A selection of some of the most striking stories, sketches, poems and pictures that have appeared in 
the pages of St. Nicholas in recent years, among the contributors being Miss Wilkins, Mrs. Wiggin, 
and Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge. A capital Christmas gift. Square octavo, about 250 pages, $1.50. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF ST. NICHOLAS. 


It would be hard to find anywhere else such a splendid collection of entertaining stories, ms, 
articles, and pictures as can be had in a year’s numbers of St. Nicholas for Young Folks. The year 
beginning with November, 1898, was a rich one in the history of this famous magazine, and there 
never was a better bound volume published than the one now ready, With nearly a thousand pages 
and as many pictures, in two richly bound parts, price $4.00. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


EBooks by Theodore Proosevelt. 


RANCH LIFE AND THE HUNTING TRAIL. 
Illustrated by Frederic Remington. 


A NEW edition of Governor Roosevelt's splendid book on Western 
life,— chapters on ranching, rounding-up, hunting bi 

Mr. Remington's most famous pictures (the Bucking 
Bronco, etc.) are in this book. 
ume, with broad margins, but is now brought down to a more con- 
venient:size and to $2.50 instead of $5.00. 


HERO TALES FROM 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 
(Written in collaboration with Henry Cabot Lodge.) 


6 iy nbd ne stories, including descriptions of the Battle of New 
Orleans, Battle of Bennington, Battle of Trenton, the capture of 
the ‘‘Albemarle,”’ the fight between the ‘‘Monitor” and the ‘‘Merrimac,"’ 
sketches of the lives of Daniel Boone, Davy Crockett, and many other 
American heroes. 


Bo Bf. a. ff 





game, etc., 


It was formerly issued as a large vol- 


12m0, fully illustrated, 325 pages, $1.50. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROLL, 
The Author of “Alice in Wonderland.” 


\7O more welcome book could be offered to American readers than the life of the author of the famous 
NV “Alice in Wonderland,” written by Lewis Carroll’s nephew, and made up largely of the letters and 


diaries of the author of ‘‘ Alice.” 


Such was his aversion to publicity and to being interviewed and written 


about that his personality remained a subject of speculation to his contemporaries and to the world at large. 
The book contains many interesting explanations of the humor of ‘‘Alice,”’ and the illustrations are of extra- 


ordinary interest, including a number of portraits of Lewis Carroll taken at different ages; 


ortraits of his 


family and of his correspondents and friends —Tennyson, the Duke of Albany, Ruskin, Tom Taylor, George 
MacDonald, Ellen Terry, Sir John Millais—all from photographs by Lewis Carroll himself; illustrations 


from his diary; sketches from amateur papers edited by him in boyhood. 8vo, 100 illustrations. 


Che Works of Dr. 


HUGH WYNNE, FREE QUAKER. Sometime 
Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel on the Staff of His Ex- 
cellency General Washington. Two volumes, r6mo, 
cloth. “Two pictures by Howard Pyle. $2.00. 7oth 
thousand. 

Continental Edition, fully illustrated, $5.00. See 
page 22, 

“If * Hugh Wynne’ is not the long-sought great American 
novel, ‘it at least comes closer to it than any novel of the 

lecade.”— The Outlook, New York. 


THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS. Full of 
adventure and presenting a vivid picture of life dur- 
ing one of the most thrilling episodes of modern 
times. Illustrated by Castaigne. 12mo, 321 pages, 
$1.50. oth thousand. 

‘* Told with exquisite art and absorbingly interesting from 
end to end.” — Gluing Post. 


FAR IN THE FOREST. 12mo, 301 pages, $1.50. 
New Edition. 

‘It is one of Dr. Mitchell’s earlier novels, but for descrip- 
tive charm and vivid character-drawing it is one of the most 
delightful he has yet written.” — San Francisco Argonaut. 


IN WAR TIME. The author's experiences as an 
army surgeon have been turned to good account in 
the writing of this book, though his point of view is 
that ofthe literary artist. 12mo, $1.25. Ninth Edition. 


CHARACTERISTICS. A book of absorbing in- 
terest, in which the author's special knowledge of 
abnormal human nature has been freely drawn upon. 
r2mo, 307 pages, $1.25. Sixth Edition. 

** A thoroughly charming book.” — The Critic. 


$2.50. 


oe, Weir Nbvitchell, 


ROLAND BLAKE. A strong and well-told sto: 
of courting and campaigning at the time of the Civil 
War. t2mo, $1.25. Seventh Edition. 


WHEN ALL THE WOODS ARE GREEN. A 
story of the primeval Canadian forests, full of romance 
and adventure. 12mo, 430 pages, $1.50. 

“ The tone of the novel is so elevated, its love for nature 
so genuine, and its delight in fishing so spontaneous, that it 
does one good to read it.” — Literary World. 


A MADEIRA PARTY. Two stories, the latter 
containing the germ of the author's novel ‘‘ The Ad- 
ventures of Frangois.’’ 165 pages, frontispiece in 
color, stamped leather cover, $1.00. 

**The adventures . are thrilling, and Dr. Mitchell’s 
way of relating them is inimitable.” —Chzcago Times-Herald. 


COLLECTED POEMS. In this one volume Dr. 
Mitchell has grouped such of his poetical writings as 
es cares to be judged-by to-day. 12mo, 353 pages, 

1.75. 

‘* His best claim on his contemporaries and on posterity 
— be based on the merit of his poetry.” — Philadelphia 

edger. 


HEPHZIBAH GUINNESS. Three short stories 
here gathered together, the other two being ‘‘ Thee 
and You” and ‘A Draft on the Bank of Spain.” 
12mo, $1.25. 


PRINCE LITTLE BOY, and Other Tales Out of 
Fairy Land. Stories for boys and girls. New 
Edition. Richly illustrated, square 8vo, 157 pages, 


$1.50. 
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EBooks Inspired by the Spanish War. 


(New Edition.) 


CUBA AND PORTO RICO, 
With the Other Islands of the West Indies. 


By Robert T. Hill, 
OF THE U. S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


Gg ae waged considered the best work on the subject 
) that has appeared,—‘‘ everything relating to the islands 
which would interest the reader."’ (Boston Siemed 4.) It 
covers all the islands,—and the chapter on Porto Rico in 
the second large edition, now ready, has been revised and 
brought up to date after a visit to that island since the 
American occupation. The Atheneum (London) says, ‘‘It is 
seldom that such a thoroughly good book has come before 
us." It covers the subjects of climate, soil, topography, 
geology, flora, products, industries, political conditions, etc., 
and it is a handbook which is invaluable to the tourist. 500 
pages, beautifully illustrated, very attractive binding, $3.00. 


CAMPAIGNING IN CUBA. 


By George Kennan. 
A Study of the Campaign at Santiago by the Author of 
‘* Siberia and the Exile System,"’ etc. 





ject with which he is perfectly familiar, for he was present 
at the bloody battles he describes, and made careful observa- 
tions of the conduct of the war. Mr. Kennan enjoys the Market at Santiago. 
benefits of extensive travel, splendid judgment, and an From “* Cuba and Porto Rico.” 
analytical mind. He does not hesitate to express his own 
opinion or to criticize high officials when he thinks they de- 
serve censure, though the reader can readily see that he is frank and fair- 
minded. The author, who is vice-president of the Red Cross Association, 
went to the front as correspondent of the Ox¢look, and the basis of this book 
is the material he contributed to that paper."’ (Richmond Despatch.) ‘*'The 
most satisfying, the fairest, the most judicial account and criticism of the 
Santiago campaign." (7imes, Los Angeles, Cal.) ‘‘ Mr. Kennan has done 
a public service by this book." (Congregationalist.) i2mo, 269 pages, 
cloth, $1.50. 


THE SINKING OF THE “MERRIMAC.” 
By Richmond Pearson Hobson, 
NAVAL CONSTRUCTOR, U. S. N. 

A Personal Narrative of the Adventure in the Harbor of 
Santiago de Cuba, June 3, 1898, and of the 
Subsequent Imprisonment of the 
Survivors. 





‘HIS is a record at first hand of one of the most thrilling deeds of heroism 

ever performed. It is Lieutenant Hobson's own story, told simply and 
unaffectedly, but with great attention to interesting detail. ‘‘A thrilling narrative, graphically told, but with 
a simplicity and modesty that adds to its lustre."’ (New Orleans Picayune.) ‘‘ We commend the book as a 
teacher of the highest patriotism and courage.” (Zion's Herald, Boston.) The illustrations make the book a 
panorama of the incident. In rich binding, 300 pages, $1.50. 


GEORGE KENNAN. I 


THE “MAINE.” 


An Account of Her Destruction in Havana Harbor. The Personal Narrative of 
Captain Charles D. Sigsbee, U.S. N. 


ROBABLY no single event exercised so powerful an influence in precipitating the late war as the destruc- 

tion of the battle-ship ‘‘ Maine,” and in this book the story is told graphically and simply by the man 
who commanded the ship at the time of her destruction. ‘‘ The story will never be better told or told with 
apparently any stronger desire to tell the whole truth.” (Commercial, Buffalo.) The book contains in the 
appendices some material not before published, including a list of the dead and wounded members of the 
crew of the ‘‘ Maine,” showing the present location of the remains of such as were identified. In rich bind- 
ing, 270 pages, fully illustrated, $1.50. 
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Hudson River Military Academy. 


A safe, thorough, splendidly equipped Preparatory School and 
Home for Boys. 25 miles from New-York. Finest location on the 
Hudson.. Building magnificent in its appointments. Experienced 
and able teachers.’ ‘Large athletic grounds. Horses and ponies for 
riding, drill and artillery practice. Illustrated catalogue on request. 

Capt. J. Witson, A. M., Superintendent. 


New-York, New-York, 6 West 48th Street, and Annex. 
Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day 
ScHoo For Girts. Number in each class limited to eight pupils. 
4 New-York, New-York, 176, 178, and 180 West 75th Street 


The Misses Rayson. 





Boarding and day school for girls. Small classes. College 
preparation. 
New-York, New-York, 292 West End Avenue. 
Mrs. Darrington Semple’s 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Terms $600. 





New-York, New-York. 
Barnard Classes for College Preparation. 
Miss Osporne and Miss BALDWIN will re-open their private classes 


in October. Address Miss BALDwin, 
246 West 106th Street, New-York City. 





New-York, New-York City. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets. 


New-York, New-York, 43 West 47th Street. 


Miss Whiton and Miss Bangs 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 
Individual Instruction. Music Department. oth year. 





New-York, New-York, 25 West 5sth St. seepens at 
Removal. Miss Keller’s School above ad- 
dress Oct. 9. Complete Course— Kindergarten to College— Boys 
and Girls, : Large playground. Afternoon sessions for paviosd 
study. Manual Training, Sight-singing and Science in every class. 


New-York, New-York, 15 E. 65th Street. 


Miss Chisholm’s School for Girls. 
From Primary through College Preparatory. Short period classes 
for SS Courses. Resident puri. Oct. | 





New-York, New-York. 


The Peebles and Thompson School. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
30, 32, 34 East 57th Street. 


New-York, New-York, 181 Lenox Ave., cor. rrgth St. 
School for Girls. 
Oct. 3d. Miss Mary E. Merington. 





New-York, New-York. asi Genet Sens 
Syms School for Boys. Head-master; Willian Cc. 
Simmons, Associate Head-master. (Both formerly of Berkeley 
School.) The new school will open on Monday, October 2, 1899, at 
No. 22 W. 45th St. Address Ropert Howarp Syms, 50 W. 47th St. 


New-York, New-York, 40 West 72d Street. 
Miss Le Baron Drumm’s 


BoarRDING AND Day ScHoor For GiRts. 
College preparation. Boys in Primary Classes and Kindergarten. 





New-York, New-York, 607 Fifth Avenue. 
Home Boarding and Day School 


For Girts. Rev. Dr. and Mrs. CHartes H. Garpner. College 
preparation. Superior musical advantages. 





~ New-York, New-York, 241 Lenox Ave., cor. 122d Street. 
New-York Collegiate Institute. 
Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, Wells, Wellesley. 
Miss Mary Schoonmaker. ct. znd. 





New-York, New-York. - 
The Misses Graham (°%4¢8907s #0 the 


BoaRDING AND Day ScHooL For Grrts (established 1816). 
176 West 72d Street, Sherman Square. 


N Ew-YoRK, New-York, 13 and 15 West 86th Street. 
Mrs. Leslie Morgan’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Thorough English, Languages, 
a Kindergarten through College Preparatory. Home for special 
students. 





New-Yorx, New-York, 42 West 76th Street. 


Speech ann Speech~Reading 7°" Deaf. 
Select boarding and day school for the education of deaf children 
from kindergarten to college. Speech-reading for adults partially 
or wholly deaf. = TH& WriGut-Humason Scuoot. 
New-York, New-York, 1122 Broadway, Madison Square. 
David Greene’s School for correcting 


Stammering and other Speech Defects. 
Separate deparmenaching Lp=Reading to the Deaf. 








New-York, New-York, 120-122 Seventieth Street, West. 
Van Norman Institute. (Founded 1857.) 
All Departments and Special Students. 


New and improved Home Attractions. 
Mme. Van Norman, Principal. 





New-York, New-York. 

The American Academy of the Dra- 
matic Arts and Empire Theatre 
Dramatic School. 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. 

In conjunction with Mr. Chas. Frohman’s theatres and organiza- 
tions. The Operatic Department, under direction of Tom Karl and 
William Furst, will open Oct. 26. Apply to E. P. SrepHENson, 
Room 145, Carnegie Hall, New-York. 





< biti ‘New-York, New-York, 1440 Broadway. 
Stanhope-Wheatcroft Dramatic 
Scuoot. Thoroughly prepares for the stage in 6 months, 
beginning Oct. 16. Student Matinées. Highest endorse- 
ment. Prospectus. ADELINE STANHOPE WHEATCROFT, Dir 


New-York City, 67th to 68th St. and Lexington Ave. 
Institution for the Improved ping ary es 
. n ra choo 
Instruction of Deaf Mutes. for the education of 
the deaf, with a trade school annex. Pupils taught to speak and to 
readthelips. H. F. Mrrcnext, M. E., Supt. E. A. Gruver, Prin. 
New-York City, suburban. 
The Misses Hickok’s School for Girls. 
Near New-York City, with opportunities for out-of-door life. 
Lectures by Professors in Columbia University. 
Morristown, N., J. 


New-York, Mount Vernon (half hour from New-York). 


The Misses Lockwood’s Collegiate 
School for Girls Certificates received at Vassar, Wel- 


lesley and Holyoke. Special courses. 
Attractive home. 








French spoken. Only earnest students desired. 
New-York, Pelham Manor. 
Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for 


Girls. Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
Half hour from New-York. 








New-York, New-York, 735 Madison Avenue. 


Miss S. D. Doremus. 
Home and Classes for Special Students. 





DeELawareE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 


The Misses Hebb’s 


BoaRDING AND Day ScHoot For GIRLs. 























New-York, Fort Edward. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


foe. om 











New-York, Sing-Sing-on-the- Hudson. 
Mt. Pleasant Military Academy. 
84th year. References: Hon. Joseph H. Choate; Hamilton W. 
Mabie, L. H. D.; Mr. Charles B. Hubbell, formerly President 
Board of Education, New-York City. 
New-York, Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson. 
Ossining School for Girls. Adsancedcoursesin 
Art and Music. Albert Ross Parsons, Musical Director. One 
hour from New-York. 32d year began Sept. 27th. 
Miss C. C. —_ Principal. 





Prepares for college. 








Elocution. 
42d year Sept. 26. Address Jos. E. Kin, Pres. 
New-York, Long Isiand, Garden City. 
Saint Mary’s School. 
Endowed School for girls; combining oy and Suburban advan- 
tages. Miss Evizapetu L. Koves, Principal. 











New-York, Staten Island, West New Brighton. 


St. Austin’s School (Military). 


Terms $500. Address 
Rev. G. E. Quaitze, M. A., Head Master. 








~~ New-Yorx, Rye. 
Rye Seminary. 


For particulars address 
Mrs. S. J. Lire, The Misses Stowe. 


New-York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. : 
Miss C. E. Mason’s School for Girls. 
THE CASTLE. Beautifullylocated. Advantagescity and suburb. 
Endorsed by Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 
For illustrated circular ‘‘A’’ address Miss C. E. Mason, LL. M. _ 


New-York, Poughkeepsie, 72-84 Hooker Avenue. 
Rhineland. 
A ScHoor For Girts. 


For circulars address~ Cuar.es E. Fisn, Principal. 
Summer address, Cotuit, Mass. 
New-York, Poughkeepsie. 
Riverview Military Academy. Many men 
of mark followed the trend of training received at Riverview before 
they became successful. Why not place your boy on the same road? 
64th year. _ JosEpu B. Bisbee, A. M., Principal. 














New-York, Poughkeepsie, 
Box 137. 


STUDY 
BOOK-KEEPING 


ARITHMETIC, ComMERCIAL Law, STEN- 
7 OGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING, PENMANSHIP, 
TevecraPny, Etc., either dy mail or 
personally at EASTMAN, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., or the New-York Business 
INSTITUTE, 81 East ras5th Street, New- 
York, N. Y. 

Situations secured for graduates of com- 
plete business course. Catalogue free. 






C. C. Gangs, President. 


New-York, Utica. 


Mrs. Piatt’s School for Girls. 


The next term begins September 21, 1899. 





New-York, Binghamton. 
The Lady Jane Grey School. 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ School for Girls. Special and regu- 
lar courses. Preparation for College and European travel. 
‘Address Mrs. Jane Grey Hype. 


New-York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 


Golden Hill School for Boys. 
Classical, Scientific and English Courses. 
Joun M. Cross, A. M., Principal. 





— MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


Miss Frances V. Emerson’s 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Removed to 401 Beacon Street. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Frankiin 5q. 
New England Conservatory of Music. 
(Founded 1853 by Dr. Eben Tourjee.) Grorce W. CHApwick, 
usical Director. Send for Prospectus, giving full information. 
Frank W. Hace, General Manager. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Huntington Avenue. 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics 
(Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway) will begin 


its eleventh year Sept. 26, 1899. 
Miss Amy Morris Homans, Director. i 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 


Prospect Hill School for Girls. 


32d year. Graduate, elective, and college prepar- 
tory courses. Illustrated circular. 
Miss Ida F. Foster, Miss Caroline R. Clark, Prins. 


Massacuusetts, Cambridge, 36 Concord Avenue. 


The Cambridge School for Girls. 


4. select school for limited number of pupils. Send for School 
Manual. Mr. ArTuurR Gitman, Director. 
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’ MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. . 
Powder Point School rox Boys. 

Prepares tor Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Harvard, or 
Business. Individual teaching. Home life. Elementary Classes 
for Young Boys. Laboratories. | —Ss_—sC*#F.- B. Knapp, S. B. 

MassacuHuseEtTTs, Concord. 
Concord School ror Boys. 
Tenth year opens Sept. 27. Numbers limited. 
early application should be made to 

lated ___ James S. Garvanp, Principal 

MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. Dene ben Oe otis a 
Worcester Academy. scientific school. Buildings of 
modern construction. New Science Hall, seven groups of laborato- 
ries. Manualtraining. Infirmary. Gymnasium, Oval and cinder 
track. 66th year began Sept. 12,’99. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Prin. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. 28 miles from Boston. 


Wheaton Seminary for Young Women. 


65th year begins Sept. 13,'99. Advanced courses for high-school 
graduates and others not wishing full college course; also college 
preparatory and special. Advantages in art and music. Gymnasium, 
out-door sports, extensive grounds. Beautifully and healthfully 
situated. Christian home influences. For circular and views address 
the President, Rev. Samugt V. Coxe, A. M., D. D. 


To secure places, 








~ MASSACHUSETTS, Springheld. _ 
“ thy 
The Elms. Home, Day, anp Music ScHoot For G1rRLs. 
English, Music, Special, and Coleee Preparatory courses. Certifi- 
cate admits to Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, and Wellesley. 
é Miss CHARLOTTE W. Porter, Principal. 
~ Ituinors, Chicago, 618 and 619 Ashland Block. 
Kent College of Law. Evening sessions. 
Three years’ course. /mproved methods uniting theory and prac- 
tice. Sredents can be se a Fall term 5 ay Sept. sth. 
MarsHa.t D. Ewen, M. D., LL. D., Dean. 





New-York, Irvington-on-Hudson (45 min. from N. Y.). 
Miss Bennett will limit her class for 1899-1900 to twenty- 
eight girls over sixteen wishing fine work in Music, Art, French, 
German, English, Literature, History, Psychology, Ethics, and 
oreign Travel. Special 


aration for tutoring in other branches. 


Business. Limited number. 





Iiuinois, Highland Park, 23 miles north of Chicago. 
Northwestern Military Academy. 
Thorough preparation for College, Government, Academic or 
i i Home surroundings. 
Col. H. P. Davipson, A. M., Superintendent. 















PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
‘*Do Not Stammer.”’ 


A greater number of stammerers have 
been cured by Edw. S. Johns.on, Phila- 
delphia’s renowned specialist, than have 
been accomplished by any known prac- 
titioner. Can refer to Russell H. Con- 
well, D.D., Phila.; J. L. Withrow, 
D.D., Park Street’ hurch, Boston, 
Mass.; Prof. Wm. H. Brewer, 35 years 
instructor in Yale University ; Bishop C. 
H. Fowler, M. E. Church, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; A. K. Sanford, D. D., Five Points 
Mission, New York, N. Y. Send for new 
illus. book to the PH1LapEcputia InstI- 
TUTE, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


Near Phila- 
delphia. 


EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 
Founder and Principal, 


Established 1884. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
Cheltenham Military Academy. 


Pennsylvania’s leading at pom | boarding school, under the 
c 


military system. Rates—Lower School, $500; Upper School, 
$600. Illus. Catalogue. Rev. Joun D. SKILTON, A. M. Prin 
PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania College for Women. 
Emphasizes two features in its school life, namely: the beauty 
and comfort of the home, and the undivided attention secured 
through small classes. Miss R. J. De Vors, President. 





‘PENNSYLVANIA, Media. 
4 FoR Boys AND YounG MEN, 25th 
Media Academy jsear. Classical, Scientific, English 
and Commercial courses. Thorough preparation for college or 
business. Careful individual eee xcellent table. . u- 
tiful location. Circular free. Cuas. W. Stuart, Prin. 





‘ ConNECTICUT, Norwalk. ; 
Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 

44 miles from New-York City. Primary, Academic and College 
Preparatory Classes, Music, Art and the Languages. New build- 
ings, steam heat, incandescent light. Gymnasium. 28th year. 

Connecticut, Greenwich. a c 
Academy and Home for 10 Boys. 6 am 
Home, 20th. Noted for successful mental, moral and physical deve! 
opment of pupils. Thorough teaching, genuine and beautiful home 

nsurpassed healthfi Ref es. ooT, Principal. 

Connecticut, Litchfield Co., New Aaa 
Upson Seminary. 

Home ScnHoor ror Boys anp Younc MEn. 
pares for College or Business. 








30th year. Pre 


Rev. Henry Upson, Principal. 
~ CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 

Woodside Seminary for Girls. 
Reopens October 2d. Terms, $700. Advanced 


course; also college preparation. Scholarships. 
Miss Sara J. Smirn, Principal. 








ConneEcTIicuT, Stamford. 


Miss Low’s Boarding and Day School 
FOR GIRLS. 
Miss Low and Miss Heywoop, Principals 








ConNECTICUT, Brookfield Center. 
The Curtis School for Young Boys. 
Our book will make a felicitous revelation about the age 
open to your boy in the life of a successful school. You will t 
glad you read it. Freperick S. Curtis. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. 
Pennsylvania Military College. 
38th year. Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. Thorough pre- 


paratory cours:s. Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Catalogues of C. E. Hyatt, President. 


~ PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
Moravian Seminary and College om 
Founded 174 Steam, electricity and all modern conveniences. 
go min. from Phila. ; 2 hours from N. Y. For circulars address 
J. Max Hark, D. D., Principal. 
ame, gm wer aint 
216. Successful schoo! ne of the best to 
Maplewood. infuse with energy, -~ wake up boys to duties 





of life. Prepared for business or college. a eee. Under 
3 Sibir $20r. Location beautiful, Bere | ealthy. Tobacco 
ibited. Jos. SHORTLIDGE (Yale), A. M., Prin. 


~ PENNSYLVANIA, W. Phila., 3509, 3511 and 3513 | Hamihon St. 
Home School for Girls. 
Twenty-ninth year will open September 27, 1899. College Pre- 


paratory. Mrs. ANNIE M. SuTTON, “ar 
Miss Mary E. Roney, Pilpsipets. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
Mrs. Comegys’ and Miss Bell’s 
39ARDING AND Day Scuoot ror Girts. Students prepared for 
college. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4112 Spruce Street. 


Miss Gordon’s French and English 
ScHoot For Girts. College Preparatory and Academic Courses. 
Certificat ¢ admits to Smith, Wellesley and Vassar. 


~ PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Oak Lane. 
Marshall Seminary. 


Setect ScHoot ror YounG Lapies. 
College Preparatory, Musical Departments, and Special Courses. 
___ For prospectus address THe Misses MARSHALL, Principals. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz School P. O. 
Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 


Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New-York. 

Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine property; an ideal location for a school. 
Miss Frances E. Bennett and Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN 

continue the educational supervision of the school. 

For circulars, address Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 

District or Cotumpia, Washington, 1305 17th St., N. W. 

McDonald-Ellis Home and DayYronGmus. 
7. am R. Lewis, A. M., Mrs. Rose Batpwin Lewis, A. B., 


A beautiful and successful school with English, French and 
Classical fstudy. 17th yearopens Oct., 1899. Dr. E.R. Lewis. 











Onto, Cincinnati. Miss 
Cincinnati ews eceney of Music. ¢;,; 
Baur, Directress. Thorough musical education after methods of fore- 
most European Conservatories. Residence Department for Youn 
Ladies. Students can enter at anytime. Obtain catalogue. _ 





On10, Cincinnati, Lenox Place, Avondale. 
The H. Thane Miller School for Seris. 
(Mt. Auburn Institute, Established 1856.) School of Language 


Literature, ey and Art. Elective courses of study. Fami! 
limited in num Address Mrs. H. THANE MILLER 


Onto, Te tae 


The Clifton School. 








In Cincinnati’s most beautiful 


suburb. In charge of Miss E. A. Ery, A. M. Fits for the best 
Colleges. General Academic Course prepares girls for a womanly, 
useful life. A lumsced number received into residence. 


Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 
Prepares for all Colleges open to women. 
Fall term begins September 25, 1899. 


MicuiGan, Detroit, 73 Stimson Place. 
Detroit Home and Day School for C Girls 
22d year opens Sept. 27th. Certificate admits to the best colleg: 
open to women. E. M. Liccett, Principal 
20 received in school family. — _J.M. Liccett, Associate. 


MIcHiGAN, Detroit. Write at 
Do You Stammer? once for 
our new 200-page book 7he Origin and Treat- 
ment of Stammering. The largest and most 
instructive book of its kind ever pubiished. 
Sent free to any address for 6 cents in stamps 
to cover tage. Ask also fora free sample 
copy of The Phono-Meter, a monthly paper ex- 
clusively for persons who stammer. Address 
Tue Lewis ScHoor For STAMMERERS, Y 
_14 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. geo Axprew Lew 
~Nortu Carona, Asheville. Fer Young Women 
Asheville College Founded 1842. Thorough and 
e’egant equipment. College, seminary and preparatory courses 
Beautifully situated. Superb climate. Handsomely illustrated 
brochure of information free. ARrcHIBALD A. Jones, A. M., Prest 
Virainis, Roanoke. Doe 
Virginia College for Young Ladies. s,,;. 
12,’99. Magnificent Buildings. Grand Mountain Scenery. 25 Euro- 
= and American Teachers, Music and Art unexcelled. Students 
rom 27 States. Forcatalogues, address MATTIE P. Harris, Pres 


~~ MARYLAND, Baltimore, Charles Street Avenue. 


College for Young Women and 
Notre Dame of Md. Preparatory School for Girls. 
Regular and Elective Courses. 





Extensive Grounds. Location Un 
surpassed. Suburb of Baltimore. Spacious Buildings, completely 
Equipped. Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame. 











New Jersey, Pennington. 
Pennington Seminary ror sors Sexes. 

On Bound Brook R. R., convenient to New-York, Philadclphia, 
Baltimore and Washington. 61st year. 

** Nobility of character our constant aim.” 

Fine, healthful location. Special care and home comforts. San- 
itary arrangements, pure spring water, electric lights. Extensive 
improvements and new buildings, costing $55,000. Two com- 
plete gymnasiums. $266a year, or for a suite of rooms $300. Long 
distance teleph in S y. Write for our new illustrated cata- 


















New Jersey, Bordentown 
Bordentown College and Preparatory 
ScHoo. FoR YounG Women. All modern equipments. De- 
lightfully situated. Catalogue on application 

F. THEODORE SHULTZ, A. M., President. ; 








New Jersey, New Brunswick 
Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys. 
Founded 1766. Exior R. Payson, Ph. D., Head Master. 





logue Tuomas O’ Han on, D. D., P: en 
New Jersey, Lakewood. : 
The Oaks. There are many excellent schools in the East. 
Lakewood, where girls may study and 
d ement in August Crn- 
¢ Misses FARRINGTON, Principals. 


There is only one . 
grow strong. See large ill 
TURY. 








New JERSEY, Bordentown. : To bring out 
Bordentown Military Institute. aii the man- 
liness, ambition, and mettle in a boy, to fit him for oy com- 
mercial life, is the purpose of this school. Our Year k (free) 
describes school and system. Rev. T. H. LAnpon, A. M., Prin. 












New Jersey, Summit, near New-York. AE ae ee 
Kent Place School for Girls. (c'Coliege Prepe. 
ration. Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith and Vassar colleges. 
New school building. Mrs. SARAH WoopMaN Pau, Principal. 
President of Board of Directors, Hamitton W. Manie, L. H. D. 

France, Paris, Champs-Elysées Quarter. ‘to ee 
Mademoiselle Créach A refined French home in 


Miss Lyndon ss Paris for ladies and young 
girls. 


Daily instruction in French. Young 
girls chaperoned. For circular address 34 Ave. d’ Jena, Paris, or 39 
West 49 








¢ Habla V. Espanol ? 
Parlez-Vous Francais ? 
Sprechen Sie Deutsch? 
Parlate Italiano ? 
In TEN WEEE S 


You can at your own home, by the 


MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 


Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, Italian or German. 
Pupils taught as if actually in the presence of the teacher. Terms 
for membership, $5.00 for each language. All questions answered 
and all exercises corrected free of charge. Part I (3 Lessons) 
either language, sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
296 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 




















Street, New-York. 
Paper and Envelopes 
THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN U. S. 
a a or 2-line Address Die 
when buying in quantities 
SAVE 33 PER CENT. 
Send 4 cts. in stamps for samples. 




















? 








Recitations, dialogues, and uther enter- 


904 CHESTNUT ST., 

WM. H. HOSKINS, *"suitapeLPHia 
tainment books. New 128-page cata- 
aE sent free on request 


PLAYS site rc 


SEND TEN CENTS 


To J. B. POND, Everett House, New York, 
and get a 50-page magazine containing a list of all the high-class 
Lectures and Lyceum Attractions for 1899-1900. 
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| @re NAPOLEON BONAPARTE: | 
A HISTORY | 


By Prof. William M. Sloane 


‘ . . . . ° 
¢ Magnificently illustrated with reproductions, zx color, of the great 
§ masterpieces of modern painting. The work may now be had on 


THE INSTALMENT PLAN ™ vecittaiverea oe 


$ Address THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 


POS ae we ee ee eS we uw 


ee sow 
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Address 





Leama eneaeoo 


; The readers of Tut Cenrury MaGazine are especially ; 
( invited to send for the new and handsomely illustrated 
catalogue of books issued by The Century Co. It will 

be ready about October first, and will be worth owning. 


THE CENTURY CO., 











Union Square, New York. 
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The Story of Vanilla. 


CHAPTER XI. 








By RoBERT MANTON. 


HERE is no important article of commerce 
about which so little is known as the 
vanilla bean. In a general way, it can be 

said that its fragrance, flavor and odor are due 
to an element technically know as “ vanillin,” 
and yet no one is wise enough to tell what it 
really is or from whence it comes. 

In the ripe fruit itself, this peculiar element is 
not present to any appreciable extent. It makes 
its appearance during the process of curing. 
The Mexican Indian wraps the fruit up in 
blankets a great many times to sweat it, and 
when his task is done the odor is there. 

Of course, man has made an imitation of 
vanilla. That is the way he cheapens extracts. 
That is the way people are cheated. That is 
the way the imitator makes money—at the 
expense of the public’s health. 

Nobody knows, or ever will know, how many 
foreign substances are used in making artificial 
vanilla. It is produced from beet sugar, from 
Siam benzoin, from hemlock. Great quantities 
of so-called “vanilla extracts” are made of 
tonka beans prepared in balsam of Peru. There 
is no more true vanilla flavor in these than 
there is the odor of the rose in a head.of 
cabbage. 

Artificial vanilla is not and never can be a 
substitute for the Mexican vanilla. The fra- 
grance of a flower, or the flavor of a spice, is 
never due to a single constituent. Nature 
blends various substances in her own peculiar 
way. She does this in the vanilla bean. 

Artificial vanilla is coarse in taste, inferior in 
odor, and lacks the delicate blendings of the 
real bean. 





<Corrricut Prorectep py Lyman D. Morssz.) 











All these remarks serve to emphasize the 
supreme excellence of the Vanilla Extract made 
by the Joseph Burnett Company of Boston, 
Mass. Its odor, fragrance, flavor, and bouquet 
are exactly as nature creates them. When you 
get Burnett’s Extract of your dealer, you can 
use it with the full knowledge that it is made 
from genuine Mexican vanilla beans, the best 
beans in the world, and the only ones, in fact, 
from which it is possible to make a first-class 


extract. 
( To be continued.) 























The first step towards lightening 


The White Man’s Burden 


is through teaching the virtues of cleanliness. 


Pears’ Soap 


is a potent factor in brightening the dark corners of the earth as 
civilization advances, while amongst the cultured of all. nations it 
holds the highest place — it is the ideal toilet soap. 








All rights secured. 
Oct. ’99. 
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The Weove wire POL 


(SO CALLED BECAUSE PREMIUMS ARE PAYABLE OURING THE WHOLE OF LIFE) 
ISSUED BY 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Is the Standard of its class, affording the 

- best of Life Insurance at Moderate Cost. 
Protection and Investment combined under a contract which is 
simple in terms, just and libéral in provisions for the assured. 
Amounts, $°0 to $100,000. Premiums payable yearly, 


half-yearly or quarterly. 
Booklet giving a plain description of the ption of the Policy: will be sent free on request. + 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. OF AMERICA Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 























A Healthy Reflection. 


EAT MORE How foolish to keep on eating meat to the ex- 

Qu ak er clusion of Quaker Oats when dietary experts agree 

that Quaker Oats is more nourishing and wholesome. 

Oat [waa It certainly is more agreeable and appetizing; then, 
LESS MEAT too, it is more economical. Why then? 


At all Grocers in 2-pound Packages 
QUAKER OATS makes not only the best breakfast porridge in the world, but also 
delicious and wholesome bread, muffins, cakes, soups and puddings. Write for our 


Cereal Cook Book, edited by Mrs. Rorer. 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 
oa ————— - F e ormeick  AUha Acts 











The Evolution of Artificial Light. 


From Pine Knot to Acetylene Gas. 


Acetylene the Climax. 


This wonderful light can be in 
troduced cheaply and easily in 
every household, store, church, 


factory or any building where 


an improvement in 4dighting is 


wanted, ecomomy desired or per 
fect artificial iMumination is 
needed. 7 

Acetylene produces a beautiful, 
powerful, although soft, steady, 
white light.-. 

“A Book About a-Light,’ sent free on 


request, tellS the facts and the methods of 


tiliZing thi- rlul illuminant 


“UNION CARBIDE CO. 
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A Hallow E’en Card Party, 


Described in book ‘‘ Entertaining with Cards’’ 
(illustrated), newly enlarged and revised (price, 
25c). Describes novel card parties, and how to 
entertain successfully. Sample copy, postpaid, for 
roc. in stamps, or we will send you an order for one 
FREE at your dealers on receipt of four wrappers 
from Fashion Series packs. (Mention dealer’s 
name and address.) Booklet ‘‘ Fashion Series in 
Miniature,’’ revised, sent FREE, prepaid. 


Fashion Series Playing Cards 


are used exclusively at nicely-appointed card-parties. The only 
line of cards made that meets all requirements for up-to-date enter- 
tainments. New designs, in colors—Rookwood Indian, Spinnin 
Wheel, Good Night, Old Mill, Moon Fairy, new Delft designs an 
many others. Whist and standard sizes. 

MANY A GOOD CARD-PARTY WAS SPOILED BY POOR CARDS. 

FASHION SERIES No. 1 (sample pack, plain edges, 50c. ; gold edges 
60c). FASHION SERIES, No. 2(eample pack, 75c). Sold by dealers. if 
your dealer will not supply you—change dealers—or write us. 

Address Department 10. 

HE U. 8. PLAYING CARD CO., Crncinnatmi, O., U.S. A. 

i —To aidin bringing out new card-party ideas, we 

$25.00 Prize. offer a prize of gi.00 for best description of the 

most novel eard-party held between Sept. 1, 1800, and June 30, 1900, at 

which Fashion Series Regine Caste were used. Competition articles 

must be received by July 5, 1900. Address COMPETITION DEPARTMENT, 
U. 8. PLayine Carp Co. 

Copyrighted, 1890, by The U. 8. Playing Card Co, 









Silver 
Question 


is of interest to the mistress of the 
house when it pertains to the 
beautifying and making of her table 
and dining-room more attractive. 

Heavily and honestly plated 
knives, forks, spoons, etc., have a 
better appearance and wearing 
quality than the solid metal. 

The “1835 R. Wallace” goods 
in “Astoria” and “Joan” patterns 
have the highest reputation for de- 
sign which combines Beauty, Nov- 
elty and Solidity. Genuine costs 
no more than imitations.- Look 
for the mark “1835 R. Wallace.” 
It means heavy silver plate. 


$ 








For sale by all leading dealers. 
Send for illustrated catalog No. 75, F. 


Actua. LENGTH: 
Soup Spoon, 7 inches. _ 
Ice Cream Spoon, § & inches. 











Be ors SET at 


RWALLACE & SONS 
MFG CO: 


FACTORIES 
AND - MAIN: OFFICE: 
WALLINGFORD, CONN, 
ee OFFICESin 
We ee , NEW YORK-CHICAGO; 
7 ae SAN FRANCISCO, 
LONDON. 
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g Silver 


FOR THE 


Fall Weddings. 





No. 19,516. BON BON DISH, $4.00. 
All Sterling Silver, openwork design. The illus- 
tration is only one-half scale, the length of the 
dish being 5 inches. 

Send for our Catalogue ‘ L.’’ 
Its 144 pages, the size of THE CENTURY, contain 
illustrations of 4000 articles in Sterling Silver 
and Solid Gold. The better class of goods at 
extremely moderate prices. 


Daniel Low & Co., 


ioe Esser ot.” Salem, Mass. 








PRECIOUS STONES, 


when bought right, are a good investment; when with- 
out flaw or blemish, and perfectly cut, such gems are 
worthy your consideration, whether mounted in rings, 
brooches, or pendants. Our stock is full of tempting and 
attractive jewels — we illustrate three rings. 

No. 5987, Oriental sapphire, set with two white and snappy 

diamonds, $65.00. 
No. 3973, Oriental opal and diamond cluster, $46.50. 
No. i. White and perfect solitaire diamond, one carat, 
-0o. 
Our complete catalogue sent on request. 


OLD GOLD, 


Jewelry and silverware, worn or passé, accumulates’ in 
every household. We will purchase yours for its in- 
trinsic or melting value (we assay monthly), or will credit 
‘ou on account in exchange for more serviceable articles. 
e also purchase Diamonds, Pearls, Rubies, Emeralds, 
and all precious stones. Send by registered mail or ex- 
press. 


J.H. JOHNSTON & SON, 
Est. 1844. 18 John Street, New York. 




























SPAULDING & Co. 


Goldsmiths, Silversmiths tiie 
and Jewelers. Jackson Bivd. cor. State St 


Fall- Weddings. 


The variety of suitable offerings for Wedding 
Gifts which our stock embraces, at prices varying 
to suit the requirements of all, aids greatly in 
making a selection that will be satisfactory to the 
donor and acceptable to the recipient. 


Our new ‘Suggestion Book,” mailed 
on application. 


Spaulding & Co., Jackson Blvd. cor. State St., Chicago. 












PARIS: 
36 Ave de l’Opera. 








“*T have a billiard table in my house, and every Christian family should have one.”—Henry Ward Beecher. 


MOTHERS —Keep Your Boys at Home 


a ee eee want. We manufacture Standard. and Small size BILLIARD AND 
ABLES, especially for private residences. 
fey a WILL LAST A LIFETIME. Sold on easy Payments. For 60 years 
i. 4 our Billiard Tables have been the standard of the world. ‘Thousasids of these tables 
eee a hited Tatler ond Write to nearest office for handsome 
and Household 


jusements. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER €0., 0p ocig ™ "Sha pranclace 
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[wee on : —— - : : - 
Trade Mark e e § 
ec ale ies Colonial Silverware aa 
uheos phe § Graceful in shape, fluted and bright burnished, but relieved from severe { Spoons, etc.: 

cuarawreco sy § plainness by the addition of a rococo border, it is indeed beautiful to look ? 
§ upon. Ifit bears our trade-mark it is just as good in quality as it is pleas- } o I 84 7 
$ ing tothe eye. Our wares are sold by leading dealers. Look for our trade- § . 
{ marks—accept no substitute. Send for new illustrated catalogue, No. 530. } Rogers 
; MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Meripen, Conn. } Bros.” 
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F.W. DEVOE & CO’S 
Artists’ Oil Colors 


IN TUBES 


Have ‘received the highest commendation by the most eminent 
American artists, and are in use in all the advanced schools of art 
in the United States. Ask your dealer for them. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO’S 
Canvas,.Brushes, Mediums, 


Artists’ Materials 


For Oil and Water-Color Painting, 

China Painting, Pastel Painting, 

Modeling in Wax and Clay, Burnt 

Wood or Pyrography, etc., etc. 

Supplies for Artists, Painters, 

Designers, Grainers, Varnishers, 
etc., etc. 









Pure Enamel Colors, Durable 
Wood Finishes, Ready - mixed 
Paint, White Lead, Oils and 
Varnishes. JR WIDEVOE'S CO Ny 


F. W. DEVOE a C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Fulton and William Streets, New-York. 
176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Oct. 99, —" sis Seah 





Admiral Dewey’s Sword 


The only reproduction in miniature of the sword 
voted to Admiral Dewey by Congress. A carefully 
executed copy, eight inches long, a useful paper-cutter 
or envelope-opener, now ready for delivery. Sent any- 
where, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, 

In sterling silver throughout, gold-plated where 
mmepeessoagme «lg tt ltl lt 

In sterling silver, oxidized . . ot ware is 

Hilt ani Scabbard of oxidized silver, Blade 
ofsteel . . er . eA , > ae 
Any one of above without Scabbard 75 cents less. 


Our Green Book 


telling of other similar souvenirs, illustra- 
ting more than 1000 things for Christ- 
mas, wedding, and birthday gifts — 
Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry, Desk-fit- 
ments, Personal Belongings, in gold, 
silver, ebony, brass, and leather—at 
prices from 25 cents to more than $1000, 
will certainly interest you. The new 
issue, enlarged, with more and finer illus- 
trations than its predecessors, will be 
ready in November, and is yours for the 


26) T=NEVIUS 
2 COMPANY 


NO. 33 UNION SQUARE, W., NEW YORK 
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Turkish Baths for 3 Cents. 


The best of all bath cabinets is now 
sold at maker’s prices direct to the user. 
Sold even lower than the inconvenient 
affairs that are advertised for this ser- 
vice. A tight, double-walled room, rub- 
ber coated inside and outside, and fitted 
with a door. Made so that merely tip- 
ping folds it into a 6-inch space. nd- 
some, convenient and strong. 

With this cabinet, Turkish, vapor and medicated 
baths may be taken at home, exactly the same as 

in Turkish Bath rooms. The cost is three cents 

per bath. Nothing else is so effective in keeping 

the blood pure, preventing sickness, as oy f 

colds and curing most chronic diseases. Nothing 

else accomplishes perfect cleanliness, or so clears 
the complexion, so quickly quiets the nervous and 


rests the tired. The habit of Turkish bathing 
keeps the mind and body up to the highest vigor. 


The Racine Cabinet is guaranteed to be the best one on the market. We sell on ap- 

Soret to be ota at our yr = - satisfactory. Sold yp to users at from $5 to 

12, express or freight prepaid; alcohol stove, vaporizer and face steaming attachment in- 
cluded. Send to-day for our handsome illustrated catalogue, and order from that. 


RACINE BATH CABINET CO., Box N, Racine, Wis. 

















: 25 SS Fe ee 
The Highest Type of Music Box Ever Manufactured. 
The only disk Music Box made that changes its tune 
sheets automatically. Perfect ‘ecting yet simple mechanism. 
Boxes from $7 up. rated catalogue free. 


Regina Music Box Co.g..ccsme Beestwar ¥ 228 St, HY. 





“Entirely of Tile” 
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no odor, always clean, and will last a lifetime? 


If so, send for descriptive catalog.to 


THE F. A; WILKE CO. ®“332"* 











Do you want the newest and best refrigerator, 
made of porcelain outside and inside—doors with 
tile or heavy plate glass, no chance to warp, 














FAIRY SOAP 


is purer, whiter, more delicate and of finer quality than 
any other floating white soap made. It is “The Soap 
of the Century” for toilet, bath and fine laundry use. 


1900 Art Calendar Free 


® Fairbank’s Fairy Calendar for 1900 is a beautiful six-piece art calendar, 
10 x 12% inches in size, on heavy plate stock. There are six different 
designs (one on each sheet), elegantly lithographed in colors and tied 
with silk ribbon. These designs are original water color paintings by 
some of America's best artists, and show pretty children in the uniform 
of our navy, cavalry, artillery, infantry, etc. They are strikingly 
beautiful and will please everybody. This calendar is equal to these 
usually retailed for 50 cts. to $1.00 in the art andstationery stores, 
and will be sent free to any address on receipt of five 
(s) Fairy Soap Wrappers, or 10 cts. in stamps to cover 

expense of wrapping and mailing. 


Address, Dept. C, 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mrs. Hendricks, 


widow of late Vice-President, says: 


“| find Fairy Soap 
very satisfactory.” 












~ GUARANTEE - 


that means ab- 








solutely what it 
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claims to, is that 
ppt: cima j. on our Bath 
| Tubs: «S. M. 
Co.”’ means that 
a tub bedting it is the best to be had. 


STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
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(Booklet Free.) SAMPLES MAY BE SEEN AT OUR SHOW ROOMS Box A, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
415 Ashland Block, Chicago. 81 Fulton St., New York. 10 St. John St., Montreal. 
18 So. 7th St., Philadelphia. Court and Franklin Sts., Buffalo. 260 Prospect St., Cleveland. 


§31 Wood St., Pittsburgh. 





*. bY Exclusive, dainty, classical designs, along Colonial lines. 
Furniture by Mail. Mahogany and Oak only—no imitations. Can’t buy them 
in stores. Shi ae to your home by meee, prapeh, to be returned at our expense, if not 


for Artistic Catalogue, 
& MANUFACTURE high grade fancy chairs and tables only. Sed? direct to user, 


a mudd man- COLONIAL FURNITURE CO., 10 Market St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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You'll look Bes_ 
old enough Faas 


soon enough. 
_ Why keep 
your gra 
_ bie sal add 
=~ twenty years 
rt to your 

= looks? And 
~ why have 
such short, 
thin hair? 
Better help 
— your hair a 
7 little. ’T will 
abundantly 


repay you. 


Send for our book on 
“The Hair.” It’s free. J 










If your druggist cannot :: 
ong you, send $1.00 to » 
. A & Co., Nashua, *: 


\h\ 


9 Vegetable 
al = Sicilian 








Hair Renewer 


Always restores color to gray hair, all the dark, rich color you used -to 
have. Your hair grows rapidly, stops coming out, all dandruff disappears. 
































TRIAL QUANTITY FOR THE ASKING. 


Gold and Silver in 
every form and 
finish 

















cleans with- 
out a scratch or 
blemish. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., NEW YORK. 

















The Great Bleaching 
‘ Bluing and Purifier 
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Most Extensively 
Advertised Bluing 
in the World 


ee 

It will not SETTLE. 
It will not STREAK nor 
INJURE the clothes 
Cannot freeze nor be 
spilled ay a 
loy ckage wi 

bine the laundryof 
the average family 
for four montus. 


4NINS™ 


Finest Laundry Bluing in the World ‘ 
Sold Everywhere, or sent by mail from 
factory for 10 cents in stamps or silver 


BLUINE COMPANY, - Concord Junction, Mass, 
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Some of the good 
points of the 


Prophylactic Tooth Brush. 


SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW Box--for your protection. Curved handle and 
face to fitthe mouth. Bristles in irregular tufte—cleans between the teeth. 
Hole in handle and hook to hold it. mean much to cleanly persons— 
the only ones who like our brush. Adults 35c. Children’s (2 sizes . By 
mail or at dealers’. Send for our free booklet “ Tooth Truths.” 


FLORENCE M’F’G CO., 112 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 





Not unless the meal 
4 was served upona table 
so arranged as toextend 


Hover the bed, and still aot 
touch it. Most convenient in 
the sick room. xcellent 
sewing, cutting and reading 

> table. Various kinds of wood. 
“am Beautifully finished. 

Write for cirew 
and testimonials. 


~ ADJUSTABLE 
UTILITY TABLE. 


_— ~~ 
NO AGENTS. 
Size of Top, 18 x 36 inches. 


INVALIDS TABLE COMPANY, 


Cuvanooa Bioa., CLEVELAND, O. 
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The sign of serviceableness on 
silverware is the sign of the Eagle. 
It’s a sign of saving, too. It means 
the best workmanship, the newest 
ideas in design, = finest tinish at 

ble price ¢ 
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the lowest p 








Highest Quality in Silverware. 


All spoons and forks are stamped : 


st W* ROGERS, XK 


If you want your table silver to look well without 
an unreasonable expenditure of money, send 
for our Booklet No. 32 C. We send it free. 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & 00., 
Wallingford Coun. 



























Made from the Fresh Green Leaves of 
the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree. 








PECIAL || We have prepared 500,000 large sample cakes which we will 
MAIL || mail free on application, if you will enclose a 2c. stamp to pay 
OFFER | the postage. It will delight you. 














Perhaps you have not given it a thought, but there has never been but one way of making soap ; the base of all, from the 
commonest washing to the finest toilet, has always been the same—fats, grease or oil combined with an alkali. To be sure, 
different grades of these materials are used, delicate perfumes and medicament of some kind often added, but nine-tenths of 
every cake of soap made is composed of the above ingredients. In fact, it has always been thought that soap could not be made 
in any other way, and for this reason no physicians have ever recommended the use of any soap forthe skin. As a general thing 
they are made from cheap fats and grease collected by street scavengers, and thrown out from houses in which all kinds of disease 
is prevalent ; however, late most of the oils used come from incinerating plants now erected near all large cities where is 
burned the refuse collected from private houses, hotels and restaurants. Thousands of gallons are produced in this way every 
year, and being too cheap for other uses, is purchased almost exclusively by soap makers. It is claimed that the heat used 
destroys all the germs of disease ; but the medical profession assert the contrary, and state that the use of cheap soap accounts 
for most of the blotched and pimpled faces we see daily. One thing, at least, has been proven conclusively—that the dry and scaly 
skin with which so many persons are troubled is due to the use of alkali in soap. However true this may be, the thought of 
using such products daily is not a pleasant one, and the discovery of a method by which soap can be made without these danger- 
ous ingredients will be hailed with delight by all. 


Hyomei Antiseptic Skin Soap 


is the most perfect Toilet and Medicinal Soap ever known and the first one to be manufactured by the new process. Made from 
the frésh, green leaves of the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree, and containing all its fragrant, well known healing and antiseptic qual- 
ities, this soap will be a revelation to users. As a skin food it has no equal. It acts not only as a cleanser and preventative 
— isease, but cures all cutaneous affections in a short time. It gives a rich creamy lather, an invigorating and refreshing 

, and leaves the skin soft, white and velvety. HYOMEI ANTISEPTIC SKIN SOAP is sold by all druggists. “Price, 25c. 





THE R. T. BOOTH COMPANY #22 ITHACA, N. Y. 








A Sieatibot Soicciand cities Vous 


to anyone thinking of purchasing a musical instrument. Washburn Guitars, 
n and Banjos are recognized as the best the world over. Washburns 
sell for the most reasonable prices. All first-class music dealers keep them. 
Write to-day for the catalogue. Itisrepletewith LYON & HEALY, 
information and will post you fully on the subject. CHICAGO 































The Gase Doesn’t Exist 


where we cannot ‘furnish the necessary 
Rolling, Reclining or Carrying Chair 
for Cripples or Invalids; or a 
luxurious adjustable 
Easy Chair or Couch 
for well folks. State 
what you want and 
write for catalogue. : 


GEO. F. SARGENT tito atog Fourth Ay Avenue, 


TonED 9 T RINGS 
TONED 

are easily distinguished by their 

culiarly sweet, clear and bell-li 

tone. No other strings like 

them. Made to stand the 
strain of the highest pitch. 
No matter what instrument 
you play ae find less trouble 

P the tuning and more pleas- 

urein the playing if you insist 

on your dealer supplying you 

with Bell Brand Strings. 

OFFER: We will send a complete sample 
« setof for Violin, 
Guitar or Banjo, post free for 
NATIONAL MUSICAL STRING CO. NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. 
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3 07. Six, bo wall, Se cents. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO.,  Mirs., 168 168 8th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
106 Chariag Cross Road Road, London. 
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IVERS & POND PIANOS. 


Wherever in the United States we have no dealer, we send Pianos on trial 
(on easy payments if desired) and guarantee to suit you as well as if you 
lived in Boston. If unsatisfactory, we pay railroad freights both ways. This 
may seem risky to you —it has ceased to seem so to us. If you are unac- 
quainted with our house we will gladly give unquestionable references as to 
our financial responsibility, the high merit of our piano, and our reputation 
for honorable dealing. The New England Conservatory of Music has bought 
since 1882 over 250 Ivers & Pond Pianos. We refer to this and the other 200 
schools and colleges now using our Pianos. Old Pianos taken in exchange. 

Catalogue and personal letter quoting lowest prices, with valuable infor- 


mation about piano-buying, including our unique easy payment plans, 
giving from one to three years to complete purchase, free upon request. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 


123 Boylston Street, Boston. 


5& POND 









































THE EDISON CONCERT 


PHONOGR 





Mr. Edison has perfected the Phonograph. This is the instrument. 


It perfectly reproduces the human voice—JUST AS LOUD—just as clear—just as sweet. It duplicates instrumental 
music with pure-toned brilliance and satisfying intensity. Used with Edison’ Concert Records, its reproduction is free 
from all mechanical noises. Only the music or the voice is heard. It is st and vibrant NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THIS 
enough to fill the largest auditorium. It issmooth and broad enough for the parlor. — 


The — type of talking machine ever before produced bears no comparison with veace 
the Edison Concert eee ey The price is $125. Full particulars can be obtained Ea: 
from all dealers in Phonographs, or by addressing THE NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH Co., New a von. 
York, asking for Concert logue No. 101. eaan 


Six other styles of Phonographs, including the Edison Gem, price $7.50. 


‘STELLA 


Music Box 


is the only music box with smooth steel tune 
sheets, no pins to bend or break off. It is 
an ideal music box for the Home, having a 
SWEETNESS, HARMONY and VOLUME 
of tone found in no other. Its construction 
is simple and durable, and the cost of new 
tunes is trifling. Do not buy a music box 
before you hear the STELLA. Can be or- 
Some places where the STELLA may be heard: ¢red through your dealer. 


ALBANY AND Troy, Cluett & Sons; BALTIMORE, Sanders 


& Low Co,vand Ak. Stowell Os; Sie Es i i 
-» BD . .3 , f 
Dickinson & Co.; Gurcaco, Spaulding ony Et d eal Swi S S Cy l 1 nder 













CUNCINNATI, A. Krell; CLEVELAND, O., Cowell & Hubbard 








Co.; DavenPort, John Hoyt; DENVER, D Music Co.; M i B 
Derxo!rt, Grinnell Bros. ; IxpraNaPouis, E. Walechner & uSsic Ooxes 
Son; Louisvitie, Ky., Finzer & Hamill; MILWAUKEE, P 3 
webitns Seas Masic Go; MunmaPoiis, Paul Schmitt; Playing 6 to 600 tunes, and changing tunes 
» eriein, o> . ospe, ; 

Jr.; PHILADELPHIA, Pa., C. H. Fischer; PrrrsBURGH, automatically, from $28 to $2,000. 
S,Hamiiton: Fonstaxn, One, Wiley Allen OE wy 

NCE, . el; HESTER, N. Y., Gi ns tone; 7 7 
Sr. Louis, Mermod & Jaccard Jewelry Go.; San FRANCISCO, Write for Catalogues of Stella and Ideal Music Boxes. 
Clarke, Wise & Co.; San ANTONIO, Critzer Bros.; SPRING- 33 UNION SQUARE 
FIELD, ILL., J. O. Kiaholt; TOLEDO, Whitney & Currier Co. ; JAC OT & SO NEW YORK, _ 
TROY AND ALBANY, Cluett & Sons; WASHINGTON, Sanders 9 Broadway and 17th St. 


&8 














THE 





ANY ONE 





PIANOLA PLAYS ANY PIANO 
CAN PLAY IT 





TECHNIC SUPPLIED 


HE PIANOLA never strikes a 
false note. This is the only 
point about the Pianola which 
is unalterable. In every other 
way it is subject to the will of 

the performer. It assures an absolutely 
correct technic, and overcomes digital 
difficulties which debar the novice from 
musical expression and the mastery of 
which demands so much time from the 
skilled musician. 

The sixty-five fingers of the Pianola 
strike the sixty-five notes of the piano 
by means of a pneumatic, according to 
the score of the composition, the elas- 
ticity of the air producing a pliant, 
yielding, and remarkably sympathetic 
attack that is almost identical with that 
of the human fingers. 





EXPRESSION SUBSERVIENT 
TO THE PLAYER 


HE PLAYER, by means of levers 

I regulating tempo and forte and 

pianissimo effects, controls the 

expression through the fingers of the 

Pianola as effectively as through the 
keys of the piano. 

The cultured musician may throw 
into his rendition of a simple waltz or a 
Bach fugue the full power of a musical 
personality and endow it with all the 
variations of musical emotion. 


THE PIANOLA GIVES AC- 
CESS TO THE PIANO LIT- 
ERATURE OF THE WORLD 


HE PIANOLA brings the works 
of the composer nearer, transfer- 
ring them from paper, containing 
simply the records of notes, to the pi- 
ano itself, which produces the reality, 
and makes the piano literature of the 
world accessible to every lover of music, 








whether he be novice or skilled mu- 
sician, without the necessity of tedious 
practice. 

The player is thus left free to inter- 
pret his conception of the masters of 
music, ancient and modern, as his own 
mind may dictate. 





ENDORSED BY MUSICIANS 


HE PIANOLA IS THE ONLY 

PIANO-PLAYER WHICH HAS BEEN 

ENDORSED BY MUSICIANS. This 
fact at once gives it a position by itself. 
It can not be judged by any preestab- 
lished opinions. The Pianola must be 
heard. Every one interested in musical 
progress or his own musical entertain- 
ment owes this to himself as well as to 
the Pianola. 





PIANOLA AND UPRIGHT PIANO 


Our instruments are gladly shown to the merely curious as well as to 
intending purchasers, For detailed description, send for catalogue U, 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
18 W. TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK | 





Boston, Mass.: The M. Steinert & Sons Co., 162 Boylston Street 
Philadelphia, Pa.: C. J. Heppe & Son, 1117 Chestnut Street 
Chicago, Ill.: Lyon & Healy, Wabash Avenue and Adams Street 
Baltimore, Md.: Wm. Knabe & Co., 22-24 East Baltimore Street 
Washington, D.C.: Wm. Knabe & Co., 1422 Pennsylvania Avenue 
Cleveland, O.: The B. Dreher's Sons Co., 371 Superior Street 
Detroit, Mich.: F. J. Schwankovsky, 238 Woodward Avenue 

San Francisco, Cal.: Kohler & Chase, 26-30 O'Farrell Street 
Portland, Ore.: M. B. Wells Co., Aeolian Music Co. 

Montreal, Can.: The L. E. N. Pratte Co. 





Fleming & Carnrick Press, New York 
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STYLE 804. 


Liszt Organ 


GUILMANT MODEL 


Xaver Scharwenka says of the Liszt 


organ: “I found the Liszt organ a most. 
delightful companion, and must say it $ 


only confirms my former opinion, that 


no other instrument so enraptures | 
the player, and without question it is # 


the finest and most wonderful reed 
organ manufactured. 

This is the belief of a master, and 
those who realize its value and profit 


by it, will be those who select what he 


recommends. 

We make various models of essentially 
the same organ to supply those who need 
a smaller instrument than the one (Guil- 


mant Model) which is shown in the ac- | 


companying cut. 
Catalogue mailed on application. 


Masons Hamlin Co, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 
New York. Chicago. 
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PIANOS 


are receiving more favorable comments to- 
day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined. 


é WE 
Challenge : 











Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family 













in moderate circumstances can own a fine 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old in- p) 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 

in your house free of expense. You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 

in Boston. Send for catalogue and full 
information. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Boylston Street, = = = Boston. 
O<~3~ I~ I~ I< I~ I<~IO 


If you want the proper Wall 
Papers for 1899, by all means, 
send for our free samples. 


DIAMENT, FRETz & Co., Ltd. 
1625 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the -truth, send for 
POST= “ How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MutTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 

AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

















ACETYLENE GAS GENERATOR 


All Homes, Churches, Hails, Stores, etc. 


SAVING 50 PER CENT IN COST 
Seaper, Cooler, Better and Safer than Kerosene and pre- 
ferable to any other artificial light. Send for information. 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED BY 
J.B.COLT & CO., Dept. X.3 W. 29th St.,N.Y.City 
Chicago 1 San Francisco — 


Atlanta bf 



























Gach Piece Unique. = ' A NOS 


The value of a work of art isenhanced 
when it is original and uncopied. 


Rookwood Pure Sympathetic Tone 


pP + combined with 

weer G P Durabili 
J reatest Power and Durability 

has distinct coloring, forms and “The achievements of Albert Weber, Senior, in the 


character, and no two pieces are realm of tone production, like the violin masterpieces 
alike. A book about this ware of Cremona, still stand unrivaled, the hope and de- 
and showing its distinguishing spair of other and lesser lights in the musical world.” 
marks will be sent to any address. 


Renowned Throughout the World for 





WAREROOMS : 
Rookwood Pottery, Cincinnati, Fifth Avenue and 16th Street, New-York. 
Rookwood ware is for sale by a dealer in 268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
each of the larger cities and at the Pottery 181 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Te HOME GRAND GRAPHOPHONE 


FOR HOME OR CONCERT USE. 


A NEW AND MARVELOUS 
TALKING MACHINE, 
RECORDING and REPRODUCING 
SOUND IN ITS ORIGINAL 

VOLUME and PURITY. 
Invented in our Laboratory. 


Manufactured in our Factor. PRICE, $100. 


The Home Grand Graphophone, with Columbia Grand records, combines new principles and construc- 
tion which give a volume of sound and purity of tone infinitely beyond other machines. Its results are 
astounding to all—particularly is this true of those who are familiar with the small-cylinder machines. 


IMPORTANT. Aili large-cylinder talking machines made by others 
are imitations of ours. Get the genuine and best. 


GRAPHOPHONES OF OTHER STYLES FROM $5.00 UP. 
Write for Catalogue A. D. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., 


New York, 143 and 145 Broadway St. Louis, beg and 722 Olive St. Baffalo, 313 Main St. 

















Retail Branch, 1155, 1157 and 1159 Broad’y. Philadelphia, 1032 Chestnut St. San Francisco, 723 Market St. 
» 211 State Street 


. : Baltimore, 110 E. Baltimore St. Washington, 919 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Paris, 34 Boulevard des Italiens. Berlin, 55 Kronenstrasse. 
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“A distinctively ORIGINAL CREATION, 


both as regards the 


ale, 


and Manner of Construction.” 


Friendship. 


Formal introduction to the Krell Piano, like that given a month 
age in these pages, is generally followed by a better acquaintance 
w 


ich fast ripens into Friendshi 
quisite singing quality of tone, 


The wonderful volume and ex- 


or which the 


stands pre-eminent, adds daily to its host of friends, A hand- 
somely illustrated brochure, containing reasons why the Krell 
Piano is worthy the Friendship of discerning musicians, sent 


Che Krell Piano Zo., 


QA 
Cy ao) 


7 Ae 
pear 


Harriet, Richmond 
and Ninth 8ts., 
, 


CINCINNATI, O. 





Whether you own 
a piano, or intend at 
any time to bay one, 
you should have a 
copy of “Facts.” 
It contains valuable 
points of interest to 
all, and is sent free. 











a 
- ’ 


Ask these Dealers to show you the Krell Piano. 


ALBERT KRELL, 
Cincinnati, O. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
New York. N. Y. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
W.J. DYER & BRO., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
METROPOLITAN MUSIC CO., 
inneapolis, Minn, 
J.B. BRADFORD, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
D. CRAWFORD & CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
R. C. BOLLINGER, 
Ft, Smith. Ark. 
8. BE. CLARK CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 
J. W. GREENE & CO., 
Toledo, O. 








C. C. COLBY, Erie, Pa. 
THOMPSON MUSIC €O., oe 


CLARK, WISE & CO. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
P. WERLEIN, New Orleans, La. 
E. E. FORBES, Montgomery, Ala. 
P. D. CARR & CO., Nashville, Tenn. 
Mc ARTHUR & SONS CO., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
CARLIN & LENNOX, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
ED, MALLEY & CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 
T. EATON CO., Toronto, Canada. 
H. BRAUN, 
Pittsburgh & Allegheny, Pa. 
J.@ EARLY, Ft. Dodge, Ia. 
G. W. EARLY, yn 4 
BE. A. FRANCIS, Buffalo, N. ¥. 





$23.25 BUYS ABOVE OUTFIT, FREIGHT PREPAID 


East of the Mississippi and North of Tennessee and North 
Carolina, and to these limits for points beyond. The 
BEDSTEAD has swelled foot, and is of best rolled steel 
tubing, enameled and fired to a porcelain finish, with 
trimmings of finest lacquered brass. SPRINGS are 
strong tempered steel wire, and will not sag. 


$12.00 BUYS PEERLESS FELT MATTRESS 


- either one or two sections), if desired separate from out- 
t. Far more luxurious and equal if not superior to the 
best hair in durability. Cool in summer, warm in winter. 
Endorsed by physicians and hygienists. Order one, and 
return at our expense if at alldissatisfied. Our goods are 
shipped direct from factory, saving ordinary retail profits, 
and are the best purchasable for the prices asked, or money 
returned. Send for Booklet C, ‘‘ Restful Slumber.” 


BOSLEY & THORPE, ™“ $rtnorr mron”” 





PURE im WATER 


Drink Plenty of Water. 


It can’t hurt you if it’s pure. We don’t 
believe any doctor will tell you that 
any water is pure unless it is distilled. 


The Sanitary Still 


distills and aerates with sterilized air. 
Sets on an ordinary cook stove. Uses 
the surplus heat. Nominal cost. 
Six styles, $10 up. If your druggist 
or hardware dealer does not keep 
them, send us their names. 


Only Still Recognized by 
U. S. Government. 


Let us write you all about it. 


THE CUPRIGRAPH CO. 
_ 84 N. Green Street, - Chicago. 
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The reason that Hartshorn mi 
Rollers can always be depended upon is: 
they are made by a concern that has de- 
voted over thirty years to the improvement 
and exclusive manufacture of Shade Rollers. 

The New Improved Hartshorn has new 
end settings and patent clamps for fasten- 
ing on the shade. 

If you buy a shade mounted on a roller 
and it does not work smoothly or gives out 
in a short time—it’s your fault—you failed 
to look for the Stewart Hartshorn auto- 
graph on the roller, See that the follow- 
ing signature is on all rollers that you buy 
and you will never have any trouble. 


Lor ite bern 








-erfection 
F umace 
Pipe 


is a double pipe with air space between. Its useisa 


guarantee against fire from defective flues and may 
mean to you the difference between life and death. 


It is now being specified by leading architects. 
Catalogue and information free upon request. 
THE PERFECTION FURNACE }6oe Broadway, 

PIPE CO. Toledo, O. 





[n Cooking 


BEWARE OF POISON !! 


Extract from an editorial that appeared in the Brooklyn 
Eagle, Sept. 26, 1897. 

‘* The poisonous substances in the enamels are said to be” 
‘arsenic, antimony, and lead. Neither of these is nutri-” 
“tious, and food is better without them. It may be that” 
**some of the slight and unaccountable illnesses that have” 
*‘come to the people, especially after eating sour fruits” 
‘* and vegetables Poi ied or stewed im these dishes—tomatoes, 
“rhubarb, apples, strawberries, compounds flavored with” 
‘*lemon — have their origin in the disintegration of this” 


] ‘* enamel and in the absorption by the food of the arsenic or”’ 


“* whatsoever else is employed in it. Even where the enamel” 
**is commonly applied with skill and understanding, it may” 
‘happen that a workman may spill an undue quantity of” 
m on into the mixture, or thet the fusing may be imper-” 
** fect, and it does not take much arsenic or lead to cause” 
‘* illness, while a succession of poisonings may result in life- 
‘* long stomach trouble.” 
we H 


bs %% AGATE NICKEL 

L & G STEEL Ware is 
DOUBLE COATED, and guaranteed 
absolutely free from any POISON 
in ANY FORM. Chemists’ certificate 
is pasted on each of the 5,000 articles 


we manufacture. 
a Hm 
Others may claim purity ; 
we alone substantiate it by 
chemists’ certificate attached ¢ 
to each article. Look for this £ 
L. & G. trade mark (burnt in 
the enamel), if you 
want the kind that is SAFE, “STEERS 
Send for special pamphlet of vital 
importance to every housewife. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 


New York. _ Boston. Chicago. 





















Dont argue Use Pearline 
with Dirt: without Soap 










Pearline 

is better than Soap. 
With Soap you need 
hard work; for easy 
work you need 


Pearline 
Best by Test. 







: 
: 
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At all Grocers , Beware of ie Nesp = 
Millions use it: one as Pearline—they are not. © 











What You Can Do with a 


Great Majestic 
Malleable fron 
Combination Range 


(1) You Can cook, and at the same time get an abundance 
of hot water for the bath room, wash bowls and kitchen. 
(2) You Can cook breakfast for a late riser at practically no 
cost by lighting one gas jet. 
(3) ou Can light 2 gas jets, and build coal or wood fire in coal 
section, and have capacity for cooking dinner for — { (40) people. 
4) You Can bake the most delicate cake, roast a beef, roast 
and broil steaks or chops, make coffee and tea, cook a half dozen 
vegetables, and heat eighty (80) gallons of water at the same time. 
5) You Can use gas, hard or soft coal or wood for fuel. 
) You Can reach every dish in oven, on top or in broilers without moving off your feet. 
(7) You Can bake biscuits evenly on every side in three minutes. 
(83) You Can save in cost of repairs and economy of fuel the price of the range in a year. 
The coal section of this Majestic Range is sold separately (No. 247). The Pin Extension Malleable Iron Water 
Front will $5 more than double the amount of hot water than others. p 
Great iajestio Ranges are made entirely of malleable iron, steel and gray iron, 10 to 50% heavier gauge 
steel than u in any other range. are absolutely unbreakable, and properly u will last a lifetime. 
_ Our book, “Cost Saving,’’ tells the savings on Majestic Ranges over buying or using any other range, and 
er valuable information to prospective purchasers of cooking pote e for use in family or institution. IT IS 
REE —sent on receipt of postal. Every person intending to build should have one. 


Majestic Manufacturing Company, 2024 Morgan Street, St. Louis; Mo. 


W. S- HUESTON, 45 Cliff St., Agent for New York and vicinity. 
























F all nations the Chinese are the most remarkable 
and eccentric, having, through nearly 5,000 years, 
retained one form of government, an unchanged 
language, and one religion—Tauism. 

Because of governmental resistance.to modern ideas 
or methods, the people cling tenaciously to old traditions 
and beliefs. 

No respect is paid to women, the birth of a daughter 
being considered a misfortune. The average Chinese 
girl has no education, but is a slave to her family until, 
without any regard for her own wishes, a husband is 
chosen, when she must devote herself to his people. 

Only the higher classes of women have bandaged feet, 
a practice which is gradually decreasing. 

The quaint little woman shown here is a member of 
the middle class. Her costume comprises a scant petti- 
coat of heavy green silk, over which are two tunics with 
large; loose sleeves. The under tunic is of blue satin, 
the upper of yellow silk bordered with crimson. 

At the recent tour of China's foremost statesman, 
Li Hung Chang, it was a noteworthy fact that he went 
out of his way to visit the great Singer factories, where 
he proved himself to be a domesticated man. , Seated at 
one of the machines, he carefully stitched’a seam, and 
Sold on Installments po progeny the first and only time during his tour, to 
You can try one FREE Such is the reputation of Singer Sewing Machines 
Old Machines taken in Exchange even in unprogressive China. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in Every City in the World 

































. Leather is ‘Rich, = 
Clean and Comfortable. all fabrics. 


We manufacture only leather furniture and ship direct 

from our factory, thus insuring you a fresh, newly 

made article. We guarantee every piece to be first- 

class in quality and workmanship. If misrepresented 

$27 QQ Forthis hand-made Turkish Chair, made you may return at our expense. We pay the freight 
oo 


of the very best grade leather and hair. tS be) Sloe : . 
32 in. wide and 41 in. high. Highly ¢0 Mississippi river—western points equalized. 


tempered springs, hardwood frame castered. $1.00 extra 

for rockers. Oak.or mahogany ‘finish; green, maroon 00 For this 78 inch lounge. 30incheswide. Spring edge. Best 
or tan leather. Our construction excels. Buttons can’t 33. grade leather and hair. Hardwood frame, castered. Made 
pull out. —— in green, maroon or tun leather. 

We use no cheap materials. All hand work. Springs finely tempered and firmly tied in place. 
We make a couch to match this chair and chair to match the couch; many styles and colors. 


Write for catalogue. 


HARRIS MFG. CO., - Springfield, Ohio. 
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WO9D MANTELS 


We are the pioneer Wood Mantel builders, 
and have the largest and most complete assort- 
ment of wood mantels in the country. Our 
long experience and high quality of productions 
guarantee satisfaction. The accompanying cut 


which includes hundreds of styles, ranging: from 
massive, imposing styles, elaborately carved, 
down to those 
costing only a 
few dollars. All 
beautiful, artis- 
tic, and attrac- 
tive, of original 
design and per- 
fect in material, 
workmanship, 
and finish. In 
dealing with us 
ou receive 
hi hest quality 
at lowest prices, 
as we deal di. 
rect with the 
consumer only. 
{=F Our photos 
and illustra- 
tions gladly 
submitted 
on request, 
with full 
particulars, 
quoting pri- 
ces at your 
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Logs, Fireplace Fittings, Etc. 


HOME FURNISHING 


The furniture of the home is an infallible in- 
dex of its owner’s taste and refinement. Furni- 
ture of our manufacture 
is celebrated, and is in 
use in thousands of 
homes throughout the 
country. We offer you 
an infinite variety from 
which to select the most 
artistic and best-made 
furniture for Hall, 
Parlor, Dining Room, 
Chamber, Library. 

(+> Let us know your re- 
quirements, and we will 
gladly submit photos 
and illustrations, with 
full information, quoting 
prices at your depot. 

Correspondence invited and. promptly answered. 


The Robert Mitchell Furniture Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1836 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








19 West 4th ____ Wives a St, Caclanatl, Oble§ 
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ACBETH’S “pearl top” 
and ‘‘pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys are carefully made 
of clear tough glass; they fit, 
and get the utmost light 
from the lamp, and they 
last until some _ accident 
breaks them. 

“‘ Pearl top” and “ pear! 
glass” are trade-marks. 
Look out for them and you 


needn’t be an expert. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their proper 
chimneys. With it you can always order the right 
size and shape of chimney for any lamp. We mail it 
FREE to any one who writes for it. Address 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


B. Altman & Go. 


New York. 





QRIENTAL DRAPERIES 
AND HANGINGS. 


Hazara and Delhi Phulkaries in various 
colorings. Kutch Borders. 

Kutch Skirts of Silk, Hand Embroidered, in 
soft rich colorings. 

Damascus Striped Curtains in Red, Blue, 
Green and Yellow. 

Turkish Embroidered Table Squares or 
Cushion Covers. 

Antique Embroideries in Bulgarian, Mace- 
donian, Rhodes, Janini, Byzantine, Persian, 
Japanese and Chinese hand work. 

Orders taken for the entire decoration: of Ori- 
ental Rooms, Cosey Corners, Dens, etc. 

















“Exclusive 


Wall Papers! }] 


and Burlaps 

both domestic and foreign, in 
unusually beautiful colors and de- 
signs, such as are seldom seen any- 
where in this country. We sell only 
the better grades, and will gladly 
suggest harmonious effects for either 
single rooms or an entire house, if 
you describe woodwork, light and 
location of rooms. Wesave customers 
the retailer’s profits by importing di- 





state in the Union. 
Send for samples. 


JOHN L. NELSON & BRO. CO., 
Wall Paper Importers, 


47 Jackson Blvd., - Chicago. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


STEREOPTICONS and VIEWS 

for Public Exhibitions, Church ‘. _... 
for illustrating sermons. Many sizes, all pete, Chance for men 
with little capitaltomake money Page catalog free. 


| MCALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York. 


| PARou FT* FLOORING 
NATIONAL WOOD -MRs-C= 


Designs in satinwood, mahogany, oak, cherry, etc., Louis XVL., 
Moorish, Japanese and other styles to harmonize with wood-work. 
Wood Carpeting at low cos. THESE FLOORS ARC 
EASILY LAID BY A GOOD CARPENTER. [Full 
directions and plan with each floor. Send for Book of Designs. 


| Why ssgpals You Have 
a Mantel? 


Why n a The cost is small when 
bought direct from the makers. 
Every home where good taste pre- 
vails should have one. It improves 
the looks of a room a hundred fold. 
Gives character as well as coziness. 
We carry all kinds from the simple, 
rich oak pattern to the most elabo- 
rate artistic creations, at prices that 
will sarprise you. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


Steaavetel book showing mantels 
m $10.0) up, mailed free. 
ALcoTT, ROSS & SCULLY ©O., 
2941 N. Broad St..Philadelphia. 











































rect from abroad, and ship to every. 
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Seventeen y 
perience qualify us to advise on 
floor treatment. 


Ask for our 


let “The Proper Treatment for 


Floors”. It tel 
this subject. 


Our Hardwood Floor catalogue 
shows new styles which your car- 


penter can lay 
about the cost 


Free 


A sample %%-pound can 





Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
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ls all we know on 
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over your floor at 
of a good carpet. 





















heel marks 


Will not catch dust or dirt 
Takes high polish easily 


Durable 
Economical 


to anyone having a floor. 


Does not show scratches or 

















S. C. 
JOHNSON 


RACINE 
WISCONSIN 

























PAHNESTOCK 


Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR } 

Cincinuati, 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 

\ New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } 
+ Chicago. 

SHIPMAN } 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY = Ceveland. 
BALEM Salem, Mass. 


CORNELL Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 


The above are genuine 
brands of 
Pure White Lead. 















< your experience with White 
4 Be Lead have you ever been troubled 

with cracked, pulled or alligatored 
surfaces, or have you ever heard of such 
trouble in the use of White Lead? 

Never; and these conditions were 
never known until the introduction of 
zinc white, “combination lead,” and 
ready-mixed paints, the two last com- 
posed largely of zinc, barytes, whiting, 
etc., very little lead, if any. 
—Mr. E. P. Edwards, in “Painters Magasine.” 


Mr. Edwards is the senior member of the firm of Messrs. 
Edwards & King, Painters and Decorators, Elizabeth, N./. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, any de- 

sired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valuable information 

and card showing samples of colors free; also foldér showing picture of 

house painted in different designs or various styles or combinations of 
colors forwarded upon application te those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 












































‘Mother, where are the little red spots 


you had on your face?” ts ; 
“Gone, my darling. Sulphume and Sul- tom his jobber, without extra charge to you. 


phume Soap have taken them all away.” Sulphume Company, (22:1 





SULPHUME 


in a glass of water makes a blood purifying 
and healthful drink of sulphur water. Price 
$1.00 per bottle, express prepaid. 
SULPHU ME is dissolved sulphur,— 
a new chemical discovery. It gives the ben- 
efits, at your home, of Sulphur Springs. 
For Rheumatism and Weak Kidneys 
it is par excellence. 
SULPHUME SOAP is the only soap 
in the world made with liquefied sulphur. 
That is why it is the only genuine Sulphur 
. Soap. It has no equal for the toilet and 
the bath. Price per box (ai..) 75 cents, ex- 
press prepaid. 
A trial cake mailed upon receipt of 25 cts. 
SKIN BOOK FREE 
Drop a postal card and we'll mail you our Sulphume 
Book — in it you will find solid facts about the care of 
your skin and blood. 
Your druggist can procure Sulphume preparations 


. we 


ae ge 
























PASTE 
CAKE OR 
LiqQuip. 


Every Package Guaranteed. 


J-L-PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK: 














UR ART-RELIEVO reproductions of celebrated paintings, studies from life, etc., are 
3 beyond comparison, as they bring the figures out in absolute relief. These photographs 
——_ in size from 6% x 8 inches to 15 x 60, and in price from $2.00 to 850.00. f 

e reproduce in Art-Relievo the Mural Decorations from the Boston Li , and pic- 
tures by Paul Thurmon, Otto Lingner, Bodenhausen, Naujok, Conrad Kiesel, Plockhorst, 
“7 Guido Reni, Aubert, Holmes, Becker, Lefler, Richter, Sichel, Falero, Joshua Reynolds, 

; Grutzner, Tito Conte, Ittenbach, Murillo, Jules Romane, Leonardo da Vinci, and many others. 

¥, We also publish an extensive line of Platinum Photographs of Ancient and Modern Pictures. 

FOR SALE BY ALL ART DEALERS. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, upon receipt of 25 cents we will mail a miniature picture 

_ in Art-Relievo framed in Bone Ebony, to; er with our illustrated catalogue. This is much 

below the actual cost of production, and offer is made in order to show the exceptional 

beauty of the larger pictures, all of which can be seen at our New-York Art Rooms, 377-379 
Broadway, New-Vo City. 


ALFRED S. CAMPBELL ART COMPANY, Elizabeth, N. J. 


——— EE ae 














Nobody Appreciates Water 


more than those people who, having = appliances in their 
houses, find their water supply uncertain., If they hada 


RIDER = ERICSSON 


HOT AIR PUMPING ENGINE 


certainty would take the place of uncertainty. 


Prices Greatly Reduced. Catalogue ‘‘R’’ on Application to 
Nearest Office. 


22 Cortinndt Street, New-York. 239 and 241 Franklin St., Boston. 
RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE 86 Lake Street, Chicago. 22a Pitt Street, Sydney, N. S.W. 
*9 40 N. 7th Street, Philadelphia. 692 Craig Street, Montreal, P.Q. 


Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 


Always Watchful—Always Saving 


on any Heater, Boiler or Furnace 
The Powers Automatic 
yi/-=* Temperature Regulator 
Tito: 7 isthe Best—saves 259% of coal. 


‘=. AS Maintains a uniform temperature in the house. 


Pr At ’ Prevents colds and rheumatism. Lessens care, 
ve . worry and doctor bills. Booklet sent free. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO., 35 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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"Additions by W. H. Mersereau, Archt., N. Y. 
66 . ” the home 
Sunnyside,” .¢ washington Irving. | 
The house roof is of old Dutch tiles, and 
when the new stables were built, last year, * 
| their roof shingles were stained tile-red to | 
| match, with 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains. 


The new wing of the house itself has its 
walls made warm, and its floors sound- 
deadened, by lining with 
| Cabot's Sheathing and Deadening 
“Quilt.” 
Both these materials are worthy of investigation by 


every one who intends to build. Send for samples, 
catalogues, and litho-watercolor plates. 


| SAMUEL CABOT, 77 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. | 
poe AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS. 

































Don’t imagine that 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 


are all alike. Quite the contrary. 
Some never look well. Some look 
well at first, but soon give out be- 
cause not honestly made. Others 
look well at first and continue to 
look well noc they are honest- 
ly made. \ oe our floors 
against all defects that may ever 
arise from faulty material or work- 
manship, and our guarantee is good. 
We can satisfy you on this point. 
We could not afford to do this un- 
less we did-our work well. All 
we ask is that the floors have 
reasonable care. We furnish wax 
and brushes for keeping floors in 
order. We will tell you all about 
these things if you will write us. 
Catalogue free. 


WOOD-MOSAIC CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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aie ae cchers 

neighbors, and with all the conveniences and comfo 
important and permanent as a home is the most futile of all economies. 
plans. reisa ee 


Colonial i 1 
tic On 


Address CHILD & DE GOLL, Architects, 68 New Street, New York. 
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DO Y You I INTEND TO BUILD 9 - Spaag want something different trom the commonplace? Let us plan your house. ar plans. Uur 
, original, new, valuable, oy worth nen times their cost to to ‘home builders. 

descriptions of exterior, interior, and f finish, of cost. Designs are 

5 published. Gives list of many —— people in America for whom we have 
fort possible to the last year of the —_ 





houses. If you want something different from your 
,,send for it! To save money on the plans of anything as 
t priced than any others offered. So are our sketches and 


Low-cost Houses, designs between 
a Se QOD vn 0 0s tivo se bins: 10nd; shbanneyeuevad $2.09 




















Hardwood Floors Spoiled 
If Varnished or Oiled. 


Varnish is sure to become scratched and marred. 
Oil makes the wood dull, streaked and gummy. 


Old English 
Floor Wax 


contains neither oil nor varnish. It is easiest to apply 

most economical to use, never shows scratches or heel 

marks, produces the rich subdued lustre considered the 

perfection in finish of hardwood floors and woodwork. 
For Dancing Floors use B. B. Powdered Wax. 


+ Address 
to treat hardwood floors. Free. Department B 


BARRON, BOYLE & CO., Cincinnati, 0., U.S. A. 
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KOKOMO ORNAMENTAL FENCE. 
than wood Ly Special 


Rn pee es. Catalogue 





KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE 00. 
809 North St., - - Kokomo, Ind., U.8. A. | 








FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 


The “* Quick Action” three gallon fire extingui 


—in use 


simpler than a bucket; throws stream 


‘© feet instantly. 
J. A. GALLINGER CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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That Cold Room | 


can be made comfortable 
on ‘cool evenings’ by our j 


Hot Air “cre 


With it you can warm one room or several > 
free from smell, smoke or dust. 
Can be set i and Kees aon 7 

m any fire- old or new, 
an rf coal or wood. 

Write for a free copy of Booklet “E,” describ- 
ing handsome Fire- aed Fixtures, Andirons, ? 
8 Stee ote. Also our illustrated catalogue 
of Hard W: Mantels, from $10 up. 

ALOOTT, ROSS & SCULLY ©0., 4 
2941 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Through the Cutler Patent 
Mailing System or 


U.S. Mail Chute 


The Post Office takes your 
letters from any story of 
your building. This insures 
against loss or delay through 
forgetfulness and often pre- 
vents irreparable damage. 


The value of the time (your 
own or your messengers’) 
that it saves is more than 
equal to its cost each year. 


If you are a landlord it en- 
ables you to hold your 
tenants and increase your 
rentals. It is the cheapest 


modern improvement and 
the question 


is answered in 
circular 


Address, 





THE CUTLER MBc. Co. 


SOLE MAKERS, 


CUTLER BLDG., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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“WINSLOW, WETHERELL & BIGELOW, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON. 


Werter Brothers’ 


dolph St., Chicago, Ill.; W. S. HUESTON, 45 Cliff St., New- York : WwW. W 
LAWRENCE & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; SMITH & YOUNG, San Francisco, 
eget Cal.; THE L. J. MATTISON Co., Cle~eland, Ohio; HENRY SEIM & Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; GERALD LOMER, Montreal, Canada ; CURTIS & BART- 
LETT Co., Lincoln, Nebraska. 





SPLENDID RESULTS IN RESTAINING 
MAY BE OBTAINED BY USE OF 


English Shingle Stains 
THESE STAINS ARE NOT AFFECTED 
BY CLIMATIC CHANGES, AND ARE 
USED WITH EQUAL SUCCESS FROM 
CANADA TO THE GULF OF MEXICO. 


Send for sample boards and color plates to 


Derter Brothers 
55 & 57 BROAD STREET, - - BOSTON. 


The following firms act = our Agents: H. M. HOOKER CO W. Ran- 














Open fires are not luxuries —they are comfort 
givers. They bring good ventilation, good health, 
and good cheer. Our Fireplace Mantels made of 
Ornamental Brick are both artistic and durable. 
They are exceedingly rich ‘and.effective...Our.cus- | 


TII IW HVS Ys SY YT HIS IVY Vs vs 


ee) 


} tomers say so. They don’t cost any more than © 


other kinds and can be easily set by local brick- |5! 
masons. When you build or remodel send for our 
Sketch Book of 59 designs of charming mantels in 
Colonial; Elizabethan, Empire, Old Vienna, and 
other styles of mantels costing from’ $12 up. fe 


PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO., a 
1006 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. © 
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INVALID ROLLING CHAIRS 


Fully equal to any in the market for com- 


ie 
bd 
‘ 
i» fort, strength, durability and finish. 
a 
a 
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Veg 


Send for catalogue and price-list. 
J. HETHERINGTON, 
The Golightly Rolling Chair Manifactory 
206 Guarry Street, Phila., Pa. 
Behe i> bi hie hfe Mie Ale Mie A> Ail Am AS Ae A> Ae fe 


Kelly Shower Bath Ring 


Nickel Plated ; with 6 feet 
of Hot-Water-proof Hose. 


$2. OO Baress to ey Dat erent 
THOS. KELLY & BROS. 
195 Madison Street, CHICAGO. 


* 








p> a Fads TALCUM 


A Positive Pere apr 
PRICKL HEAT,’ 
~ OMAFING, and ~——~ 
SUNBURN, and 
* afflictions ot the skin. 
“A little higher in price, perhaps, 

- worthless substitutes, but a reason for 
it.” Rethoves all odor of perspiration. 
Dehghtful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, 
or mailed on receipt of Geét Mennen’s 

ginal | Sample free. Greawarp Mennen Co:, Newark: N. 
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CME FOLDING B 


Adopted by Governments of Canada, United States, and England. Indorsed by 
Commodore Bourke, British Navy; Comptroller White, N. 
Walsh, Ex-Governor Klondike; Dr. Dawson, Canada Geological Survey; and 

— others. 16-foot boat; holds 1500 Ibs.; folds into cylinder 5 feet x ro inches diameter. 
Also smaller sizes. Handsome smooth model. Perfect for pleasure use. 


OAT CO., MIAMISBURG, OHIO. 


M. Police; Major 


Entirely safe. Catalogue free. 
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ORIGINAL 

PLANS FOR 
BEAUTIFUL 
HOUSES 


E. E. HOLMAN, Architect, 1020 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


from $300.to.$2500. By mail, so cents. 


from $2500 to $15,0co. By mail, 






Picturesque Cottages. 57 designs for houses 
Picturesque Houses (new). Designs for houses 


Picturesque Summer Cottages. Designs for 
summer homes, camps, lo, a club androad 
houses. Best ever published. . By mail, $1.00. 

Special designs and sketches made to order. 
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A PERFECT 
& CAMERA 
KORONA Series VI 


Long Focus. 
4x5 5x7 6%x8% 8x10 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 
Extra Long Bellows. 
Convertible Lens System. 
Automatic Shutter. 
Reversible Back. 
Double Sliding Front. 
Double Swing Back. 
Rack and Pinion for Focusing. 


Finish, polished mahogany with 
nickle plated metal work. 


The Gundlach 
Optical Co., Send for 
Rochester,N.Y.  ““*°8%* 


























are popular 


RAY CAMERAS 





they excel oth i eri 
Because aakeeide, cue of Gale 
ulation and elegant appearance. 

they are fitted with Bausch & 
Because Lomb Lenses and Shutters— 
the best in the world. 

our Amateur Photo Contest 
Because giving a free trip to the Paris 
Exposition, $100 in gold and twelve other prizes 
has created a demand. 


they are the best value for the 
Because money and all live dealers 
handle them. 

Send for free contest circular and catalogue. 


RAY CAMERA CO., 12 Sentte Street, 


Oct. 99. 












There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak. 


Cloud 
Effects 


with 
Kodak 
Films 


are now so easily obtained as to make them 
superior tc glass plates for out-door photog- 
raphy. The lights and shades of the clouds 
are as essential to art as the landscape 





itself, and ordinarily far more difficult to 
produce, but our new films being remark- 
ably true in the rendering of color values, 
put into the hands of the photographer the 
means of obtaining the most delightful 
pictorial effects without resorting to double 
exposure or the use of a color screen. 

Because of the thin support and black 
paper backing causing no reflection, film 
negatives also show far less halation than 
glass plates. 


A customer writes: 


“It was a surprise to me to find that your 
films produce isochromatic effects, and that, 
unaided by a color screen.” 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 


ge et Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Best All-Around Camera Made. 


Fitted with all the best modern improvements, 
and supplied with the Victor Lens and Shutter, 
which are acknowledged the best furnished with 
any camera. Our absolute guarantee goes with 
every Premo sold. 


The Pony Premo Is a Special 


Camera for 
















Wheelmen. So compact and portable that it 
can be attached to a bicycle the same as a tool 
bag. 1899 Catalogue sent on application. \\ 


| 
j IM | Rocnester Orticat Co., 98 South St., Rochester, N. Y. @ \ 
as hth! 2. i ue ; " ” | 
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For the Finer Effects 
in Photography consutt 


eA book ‘THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO. OF NEW YORK 


about them — 
sent on Makers of Finest Photo Apparatus 


application. 60 & 62 East Eleventh St. (5 doors East of B’way), New York 





















Cycle No. J, size4x5.. .$ 8.00 
Cycle No. 5, © 425. - 415.00 
gee hy: oe 
ycle No. 10, ee Y 
TRONCG Folding No. 25, “ 4x5. . . 10.00 
Folding No. 29, “ 4x5. - 415.00 
Folding No. ./§ 27°. 3's 
Folding No. 37, “ 4x5. . . 30.00 


Folding No. 38, “ 5x7. . . 38.00 
Free descriptive booklet. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in photographic 
apparatus, materials, and supplies. 


Established 57 years in this line. 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CO.’ 


591 Broadway, New-York. 45-47-49 East Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. - 
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AMERAS 


| are made to meet the de- 

mands of discriminating 
and ever advanc 

, ing amateurs and 





— professionals alike. 
regen They embody every 
Gives accepted principle of 
DETAILS. 


modern construction and 
set the standard for com- 
pactness, durability and capacity. If you want a camera at all, 
you want one that can be relied on ; therefore you want a POCO. 


ROCHESTER CAMERA & SUPPLY COMPANY, 90 Caledonia Ave., Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 








Written in an hour for notes; 6 tor2 
weeks for rapid work by non-shad- 
ing, non-position, connective-vowel 


Pernin method. World’s Fairaward. Trial lesson /ree. Self-instructor 
on approval. Write H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


An Antiseptic Lotion 
for Purifying and Re- 
moving Disagreeable 


Odors from the Breath. Sent post-paid for 25 cents. 

































GOOD HEALTH CO., = - 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. ees The =< 
SEND 25 CENTS ms CENTS for a ~ Lattina Cellular Tire 
yey parc! eo core The ends all tire trouble. Marks the beginnin 
of a new era in wheeling. Cannot be pone 
gor 0 tured. —_ a —_ Alw: — 
same. Possesses the highest degree of res’ 
For —— Slippers wee 3 Sock ew fency. Smaller than pneumatic, lighter 
State mee wanted. than a solid tire, mored and 
Take m y Ue 25 cents (the only anti than either. Made for every kind of wheel 
goptic sock made), for Rubber from a bicycle to an automobile. 
ts, Hospitals and li | r THE Meier tuewa t TIRE 00., Phils. Pa. 
con 
gener’ Box 11) LATTA & MULCOMROY, 1215 Market 8.. Phileds. 
Son. Hartford. 














DAFFODILS 


or Narcissus 


The sweetest of all Spring flowers. Planted out- 
of-doors this Autumn they will produce their lovely 
silver and golden blossoms next Spring. Can also 
be grown in pots, and will flower indoors through 
the Winter. 


We offer fine bulbs of the best single and double 
sorts mixed, at 25 cts. per dozen, including postage. 


Our beautiful Autumn Catalogue, showing 
eight of the finest Daffodils in colors on the 
cover, will be sent FREE to all applicants. 
Every lover of flowers should have a copy. 


HENRY A. DREER, ‘ontioetonia.” 
LET US REASON TOGETHER. 


You shall be Judge and Jury. 


Our adv. is for the purpose of getting into di- 
wage rect trade with consumers; once secured, they 
W are ours forever. The Maher & Grosh Knives, 
rs, Scissors, etc., are hand-forged from 
razor steel. They are made on honor, tested 
severely and warranted. This pattern we call ‘* Our 
_DDDRO AAs aa ge eee ” Blades are highest grade of razor 
: tn a steel, file tested, strong Proce for anything, fine 
enough for a quill pen, weighs 2 ounces, 
3 blades. ag with ebony handle, 
$1.25; soe oO; arg pearl, 
$2.co; post; ning knife, 75c.; 
graftin , 25¢.; budding, 35c.; 3-blade 
= knife, $1.00. 
The lower cut ave our 75c. 2- 
blade jack-knife. Fora while will 
mail sample for 48¢., 5 for $2.00. 


Send for 80-page free list =< ¢ How to Use a Razor. Our 60c, steel shears and 75c. 
MAHER & GROSH CO., 631 A B., TOLEDO, OHIO. knife free by mail for $1.00. 
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led into buying an inferior vehicle 
and then be dissatisfied. wt ) 
«‘The best is always the cheapest.”’ 


We build a large line of , 
All kinds of Carriages 


including many styles with 


Pneumatic Tires. A Perfect Revolver for $4.50 


machasiee, ene shooting, extly hn onton, ont Cooney Cates, 
FOREHAND for 0. 











en pip ters $4.5) 


Perfect in 
H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY, carmocue raze FOREHAND ARMS CO. 


Also Baltimore, Md. Watertown;-N. Y. Worcester, tass., U. S. A. 


we 


$ > - , - . ° 
2 
fe Vehicle and be satisfied, and don’t be 








“GLOBE GASOLINE ENGINES, 


FOR MARINE*°STATIONARY SERVICE. 


Y LAUNCHES, YACHTSasp WORKING BOATS — 
% _ ALSO FOR SUPPLYING AUXILIARY POWER FOR SAILING CRAFT. 


4 
4444 ssts? 
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Aways READY For INSTANT SERVICE, 
. No ExPENSE Except WHEN In OP ERATION. @ 


WB DB MA MEK ae eae ee ee 


PENNSYLVANIA IRON a oe 
NewYorxOrrice be: Bronoway ff ad On M-V0) 40-1: | P-Oea-O S 
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t 
New York: { nad tg 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. 
169 Tremont 8t. 





Boston: . 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. 








Flynt Waist, or True Corset. 
(TRADE MARK.) 
Highest Award from the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. 
Endorsed by Eminent Physicians 
as the Most Scientific and Practical 
Waist or Corset. 
Our illustrated Manual sent free on applica- 
tion to M, E. HALL, 
76 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


OUR 1899 STYLES 


Se 20 of Driving Vehicles show — up- 
N\7 to-date lines, colorings and equip- 
TRANS ments, while the material, wall c- 
manship and finish are continued 
at the high Waterloo grade, that has made our product the 
standard of comparison for less careful builders. 
Catalogue showing new styles on request. 


WATERLOO WAGON CO., Ltd., Waterloo, N.Y. 


WHEEL CHAIRS cs 


other 

INVALIDS’ GOODS. = 
RECLINING CHAIRS. C4 
Comfortfor All. > 
Catalogue Free. 
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No. 7 Sixth Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


OT~ POWER LATHES 
i ss For Electrical and Ex- 
perimental Work. 

For Gunsmiths & Tool 
Makers. For General 
Machine Shop Work. 
High-grade tools ; 
elegant in design, superior in construction. The 
bes: feot-power lathes made, and, quality consid- 
ered, the cheapest. (> Send for cata. and prices. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 596 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD, ILLS. 











In your specifications for heating spe- 
cify and insist on having Jenkins 
Bros.’ Steam and Jenkins’ Au- 
tomatic Air Valves. They are 
stamped with Trade-Mark and warranted 
F\absolutely tight. Send for catalogue. 


: JENKINS BROS. 
New-York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


University Shoe 


( Trade-Mark. ) 


Heaviest oily grain lea. 
ther, tan-colored. Water- 
tight construction. Com- 





fortable and nearly in- 

destructible. Send for 

pamphlet. 

J. P. TWADDELL, 

1210-1212 Market St.. 
Philadelphia. 











MAILED 
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GORGEOUS DISPLAY OF BLOOM 


SEND FOR OUR HANDSOME NEW 


AUTUMN CATALOGUE 


of BULBS, PLANTS and SEEDS, 


to all who state in what publication they saw this advertisement. 


\he AT A / Mr V4 
f ON fg y 


AND HAVE 


BEAUTIFUL FRAGRANT FLOWERS 


IN YOUR HOUSE THIS WINTER, AND A 


IN YOUR GARDEN NEXT SPRING. : 


FOR FALL PLANTING, 


FREE ON APPLICATION 





HENDERSON:CO 
TLANDT ST NEW YORK 








TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st., New 


York, sell all makes under half price. Don't 


buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices. 


Exchanges. Immense stock 
Guaranteed first class, Dealers supplied. 52-page 


Ship for trial. 
lus. cat. free, 


for selection. 
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BIND MAGAZINES 
BIND PART BO 
REBIND OLD BOOKS? 


The F. H. KNAPP CO. 
21 East 4th St., 


OKS 
New-York. : 





HAY 


UNDERWEAR 


SEND FOR BOOKLET T0 
& TODD MFG CO YPSILANTI. MICH 








AU 


Waderear 





HYGIENIC 
INTER-AIR-SPAGE 
NDERWEAR 






AA 






















“The Death 
Certificate 


should have stated 
that he died of 


flannels.” 


DR. J. L. MILTON, 
Senior Surgeon, St. John’s Hospital, London. 


Woolen underwear is moré 
deadly in winter than in sum- 
mer. Read the proof at your 
leisure from our pamphlet. 


DEIMEL 
Linen-Mesh 


Underwear 


will free you from fear of draughts and 
render you immune from colds, catarrh, 
bronchitis, ‘‘la grippe,’’ pneumonia, 
rheumatism, irritation and eczema 
which woolen underwear has subjected 
you to, and you will be supremely com- 
fortable, too. Try it this winter. 


A common-sense pamphlet about it free. 


If the goods bearing this 
trade-mark are not for sale 
in your community, we 
will inform you where they 
can be bought. 





DEIMEL LINEN-MESH 
SYSTEM CO., 


491 Broadway, New York. 
SAN FRANCISCO : WASHINGTON, D. C. 
111 Montgomery St. 728 15th St., N. W. 


Do you know that we manufacture the finest Dress 
Shields in existence ? We guarantee every pair. 

























BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard for 
Gentlemen 
ALWAYS EASY. 
The Name 
‘‘BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on tS 


every loop. iP 

The y, 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


lies flat to the leg— 
never slips, tears, 
nor unfastens. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. = r 
George Frost Co., Makers, Boston. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 






























































They cant fall out. 


Samples sent for 10 dé. 
CONSOLIDATED SAFETY Pin Co: 


Box 48, BLoomFieto,N.d. 















































Extremities, 
Warm all over. 


Warm, Strong, Durable, Handsome, are our $3 
Large Gauntlet Black Far Gloves, by mail prepaid. 
The same remarks will apply to our Dollar-quarter 
genuine Mocha Kid gloves in all colors for women, 
and our Dollar-half, Seventy-five, and Two-dollar un- 
lined and silk-lined Mocha and Reindeer gloves for 
men. 

Our enlarged illustrated booklet ‘Glove Pointers” 
may be had free by mentioning this magazine. It will 
give you alot of information about dress, driving and 
work gloves and mittens. 

In Black Galloway and Frisian Fur Coats and 
Robes we are headquarters. Get our “Moth-Proof”’ 
booklet. Also coon, dog, wombat, Russian calf coats. 

In Custom Fur Tanning of all kinds of hides and 
skins; Rug and Robe work; Taxidermy and Head 
Mounting we are at home; Get our custom tan 
**Folder.” 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 


116 MILL STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











FREE 
an illustrated 50- 
page linen bound 
book on the Dress 
and Care of the 
Feet” by 
DIR. P. 
KAHLER. 


(RIGHT AND LEFT) ‘Send 24 


STOCKING. (anne 


Is made of different eB 
grades of fine malhog 
Egyptian yarn 
Made bv (cotton) with BLACK 
z legs and WHITE feet. 
DR. P. 


( w  < M Write for descriprive 
KAHI i RE SONS: Circular and press 
URGEON list. 


R 


IROPODISTS 
celebrated. KAHLER 
COMFORT SHOES 


928 & 930 BROADWAY. N.Y. 


Che 
Pectoral 














Draws Out 
Inflammation. 


‘ Send 25c, to 


Dr. J.C. Ayer 
Company, 
Lowell, 
Mass. 














ETO! 


ang GOLeane 
a ROAN Pci 
LA SHIRES 


teal eee A a i AS 


Here is your first chance to buy a collar, a 
cuff, and a shirt, all of one brand, made to fit 
each other in perfect harmony and faultless style 
— made to fit you, and, when used together, 
to give a comfort you have never known. 

They are made of the finest materials, with 
utmost care, by modern machinery and ex- 
pert operatives. They are the highest grade. 
Two collars or two cuffs cost 25 cents. It 
does n’t pay to pay more. Shirts cost $1.00, 
$1.50, and $2.00, depending on the kind you 
want, but all of the same skilled workmanship. 

Ask your furnisher. 


UNITED SHIRT AND COLLAR CO., Makers, 
TROY, N. Y. 





| The Dressmaker j 
said: | 


“| always bind with S. H. & M. 
¢ Bias Brush Edge, for - 


. itis the only binding that fits because of 3 
- its exclusive Natural Curve, and no 7 
other bind- 
, inghashalf = 
L| its durabil- 
3 ity or half 
its dressy 
elegance. 
me I never 
‘vc bind with 
| other bind- 
i] ings unless $ 
ordered to, 
and then I 
| protest,for = 
even the 
best of 
others is 
not.half so 
‘ durable or 
dressy.” 


7 





S. H. & M. is stamped on back, all shades. 
If your dealer hasn't it, drop postal to = 
The S. H. & M. Co,, Box 6, Station A, New York. 














It holds like habit; is 
tenacious ; 
In actions, violent or 
gracious; 
Fits in extreme 
gesticulation, 
In placid pose, or 
contemplation. 


See 


hump? 


the DeLong 
Hook ana Eye 


RICHARDSON & DeLONG BROS., Mfts., 
PuiLapetpnia, Pa., U.S. A. 
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This Pretty 
WhiteApron, 50c. 


(By mail, postage paid, 5 cents extra). 


Of good quality lawn, per- 
fect fitting, neatly made, easily 
laundered ; sizes 4 to 10 yrs. 


Is selected from 


Our Catalogue 
of over 


1,000 Illustrations, 


showing how tastefully 
and economically children can be 
clothed from Hats to Shoes at the 
Children’s Store. 
Mailed to any address for /, cents postage. 


60-62 West 23d Street, New York. 


SUPER GUARDED 


¢ INTON SAFE 
-PIN 


No Cheapest, but Beat 


It has the largest sale of any day ee 
Pin in -the World because of its 
Absolute Superiodgzs 
Fastens on either side, is almost automatic. Pie 
Super nickel-pisted, doesn’t turn brassy. 
Made in 9 sizes, from % inch 10 444 inches. . | 
Finished in nickel, black enamel, gold and silver. 


A Perfect Guard. 


Prevents ‘Clothing _ 
Catching in Coil. 


The 


“~~ PAT. APR. PR. 2571893. ci 


| Elastic. Ribbed Uni Union Suits | 


are complete undergarments, covering the entire body 
Perfectly elastic, fitting like a glove 


NO BUTTONS DOWN THE FRONT. 
Convenient to put on, 


With no other 
or dresses, 


Made especially for Women and Misses 
being entered at top and drawn on like trousers. 
kind of underwear can ladies obtain such perfect ‘fit fo 
or wear comfortably so small a corset. 

Send for Illustrated Booklet BE. 


Oneita Knitting MIlIS. jy.) Gresee' Si, New York 












Great —— 7 Your on GOWNS 
MOPPY—FLOPPY—SLOPPY 


USE OUR 


: The Best in the World, H Al R The Paramount Interlining, 
1 pe The Standard Foundation, Nothing Can Supplant It, 


The Reliable Stiffening, ye: LOT H It Has Stood the Test. 


spat ohe SUITABLE FOR ANY PURPOSE REQUIRING AN INTERLINING. 
CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. POSITIVELY NECESSARY FOR FACING ON ALL DRESS SKIRTS. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD OF FRENCH AND HERRINGBONE HAIR CLOTH. 
| BM TailorNade Suits,‘5._ : 




















































When you wish the latest styles, write to us.” 


® Tailor-Made Suits, °5.' 


if 
ly 
UR new Fall and Winter Catalogue of tailor-made costumes and 
i 





cloaks is now ready. We illustrate in it all of the newest Paris 
styles, and will mail it free, together with samples of materials to se- 
lect from, to the lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. We 
keep no ready-made garments but make everything to order, thus giv- 
.. ing that touch of individuality and exclusiveness so much to be desired. 
Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue illustrates a splendid assort- 
_ ment of suits and cloaks made according to fashion’s latest dictates. hl 
: ~ Charming-Costumes and Tailor-Made Suits, faultless in a 
ra cut and finish, $5 up. ih 
_ Handsome a lined throughout, entirely different ti 
from the ready-made ones, $5 up. 2 
i, Jaunty Capes, $4 up. i 
: New Skirts, cut according to the latest French iy 
models, $4 up. ii 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits,Riding Habits,etc. fl 















We also make finer garments and send samples of all grades. We pay express fj] 
charges everywhere. Our line of samples includes the newest materials, many | 
of them being exclusive novelties not shown elsewhere. Be sure to say whether lf 
= wish samples for cloaks or for suits, and we will then be able to send you a full 


jo of exactly what you desire. Write to- day for Catalogue and Samples; we 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 119 and 121 W. 23d Street, New-York. i 
[5656552555 5555955 5555555555555 55S55 55555) b 





will send them to you /vee, by return mail. 
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STETSON 


MARK 


Almost every man cares something 
about the appearance of his shoes. 
Few of them would buy cheap shoes 
if they did not believe that they were 
going to get good appearance also at 
that price. They do not get it, and 
cannot get it im any shoe less carefully 
and intelligently made than the 
Stetson Shoe. No shoe made to be 
sold at less than five dollars can 
have these qualities. The Stetson 
trade-mark means something. 

No. 25 is one of our best French 
patent calf shoes with dull leather 
tops. It is a light-weight, dressy 
shoe, comfortable on the foot and 
attractive in appearance. It is a 
laced shoe, canvas lined and a West 
End last. The price of this shoe is 
five dollars, 

Our booklet “Shoe Sense,” fall 
edition, free on request. Send for it. 
It will give you many more reasons 
why you should ask your dealer for 
Stetson Shoes and insist on buying 
them. 


E. H. STETSON 

& COMPANY, 
300 Main Street, 
South Weymouth, Mass. 
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We thought we had an excellent idea— and 
so we did. But there was a flaw in it. We 
offered ONE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS for prizes to wearers: of the 
SOROSIS SHOE for the best fifteen stories 
illustrating the romance that naturally ac- 
companies the beauty, style, and comfort of 
the SOROSIS SHOE, as worn everywhere 
that fair women and brave men meet—on 
golf-links, tennis-courts, in mountain ram- 
bles, ball-rooms and busy streets, at home 
and abroad. So far so good. But our mail 
came in, and then the trouble began! 

THE MEN WERE JEALOUS. They were 
not ‘‘wearers of the SOROSIS SHOE,” but 
they knew all about the romance and beauty 
and style and comfort of the SOROSIS SHOE 
on the feet of their sweethearts, wives, 
daughters, sisters, cousins and aunts, and 
they wanted to write about it—and incident- 
ally to win the prizes. They complained 
with tears in their eyes. . 

WHAT COULD WE DO? 

Nothing—except apologize publicly, and 
give them a fair chance with the fairer sex. 


























But we don’t intend to have the women 
put into competition with Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. We stand by our original offer. And 
for Thomas, Richard, and Henry we make a 
new offer—open to their sex alone. 

THERE IS NOTHING MEAN about the 
“SOROSIS” Shoe or its manufacturers, and 
we'll prove it. Here is the proof: 

For the best thirty stories illustrating the 
beauty, style, and comfort of the 


“SOROSIS” SHOE 
we offer S3000 in prizes as follows: 


TO WOMEN, FIFTEEN PRIZES: 


$500 for first-prize story, 
$250 for second-prize story, 
and the rest, $750, in smaller prizes. 


TO MEN, FIFTEEN PRIZES, OF THE 
SAME AMOUNTS.* 


Literary people of recognized standing and ability 
will be the judges of these stories. 


Send for full particulars respecting this competition to 


A.E.LITTLE & CO.,67 Blake St., Lynn, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the wonderful ««SOROSIS” SHOE, now so universally worn by women. 


NOTE.—The knowing one is now aware that ‘“ Sorosis’”’ make her 
feet look well and feel well no matter what the size she wears. , 
*P. S—WE FORGOT THE CHILDREN!! No limit as to age. Male and female children may com- 
pete. No limit as to residence, from Alaska to the Philippines. There, now! 
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” Trousers Hanger and Press 


is a device which is being used by thousands of men for hanging and 
pressing their trousers smooth as if ironed. It saves their clothing, time 
and patience, doubles closet room, and every garment is separately get- 
at-able. You cannot comprehend, without a trial, its comfort and 
convenience. The closet shown is fitted with the five dollar set. Noone © 
who arranges his closet with the ‘‘ Practical’? Trousers Hanger and Press | 
could be induced to return to former methods or the ordinary haphazard 
fashion so prevalent. 

Our $5.00 set consists of six trousers hangers and three closet rods. It is sent 
pants on receipt of price. This quantity meets the average requirements. Single 


angers, 75 cents. Single rods, 25 cents. For 1.00 will send one trousers hanger and 
one rod, prepaid, and afterward, when wanted, the balance of the $5.00 set for 4.00. 


The “ Practical”’ 
Skirt Hanger 


which is shown in the lower picture has won the approval of many women who appreciate the 
great value of this device, which enables them to preserve the shape and set of their skirts 
and with a great saving of closet room. Any skirt can be removed from the rod without 
removing others. You will find them indispensable. Price, express paid, $1. Each 
“ Practical’’ Skirt Hanger consists of four.separate skirt supporters and one Closet Rod. 


GUARANTEE OFFER, 30750 Piisneee nan Prose or the 


* Trousers Hanger and Press or the 
! “‘ Practical ’’ Skirt Hangers may return them within 60 days, at our 
fe 


Wh 
Lil 


MUA 











expense, if they are not perfectly satisfactory, and we will imme- 
diately refund the full purchase price. 








A 100-page illustrated descriptive book (free on request) te//s what thousands of men 
and women think of our devices, which, since they were introduced over six years ago, 
have universally satisfied the most exacting. 


BL resctical NOVELTY COMPANY, 429 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
cy 





UNDERWEAR LUXURY 


made possible fer modest pocket hooks by 





Mago Thealth 


The peculiar manner in which the inner surface of these garments 
is woven so as % forma series of Jittle air cells not only” insures 


health but gives @ RIVET LIKE FEELING 


which is so luxurious that the most delicsfe and sensitive flesh 
can raise no objection fo if Illusfrafed price Jis* on request 


WRICHT:?S HEALTH UNDERWEAR Co: 78 Franxuiw St: 


New Yorx Ciry 
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art Schafineré Marx 


Tailor-made Suits and Overcoats 


The first thing that attracts your attention about the H. S. & M. clothes is 
their smart, dressy appearance. You would not know them from the work 


of the finest merchant tailor. They are cut in the latest style, they have the right 
expression, they fit and keep their shape. On closer inspection you will see the 
fine details of workmanship, the careful tailoring, the durable quality of goods 
and linings. They cost only % or ¥% the tailor’s price. Thousands of good dressers 
are wearing them. Most men are glad to buy them when they know how good they aze. 


Prices: $10 $30 Get Style Book H 


Our garments are sold only through the dealer. Ask for “ Hart, 3 ~ Be sure to look 
Schaffner & Marx clothing.’’ If your dealer does not keep it, write S for this trade-mark 
to us for the address of one who does. Send for our new Sty i 


ye Book inside the collar of 
“i,” showing what well-dressed men will wear this Fall. It is free. the coat. 















SALAD 


{PEOPLE THINK A SALAD WIT 
Liciousty SAVOR 
















THE & PE & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 


WHEN BUYING, NOTE THE SIGNATURE~ 
LEA & PERRINS ACROSS THE WRAPPER. 
JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, AGTS.,NEW YORK. 


















































=—— EXCELLENT 


7 oC & th desk (direct from the factory),/reight prepaid, sent ** On Approval,” 


to be returned at our expense if not positively the best rollto -top desk 
ever sold at retail at so low a price. 


D 
This desk has raised panels, a closed back, one row of oak front 
file boxes, dad/-bearing casters, double soe top, solid brass trim- 
: mings, an abundance of drawers and eon-holes. It is made of 


ici ifri hi arter-sawed oak, with a rich polish finish — dealers ask 
Is the most delicious dentifrice you can Oh iccaeln ann. P $35.0 


buy. It thoroughly polishes and 


Cleanses 


The teeth, removes all fragments of food 
which lodge between them, neutralizes all 
disease germs, and preventsdecay. It also 


Hardens 


The gums, giving them healthy color, and 
never makes them spongy nor makestheteeth 
yellow as the liquid dentifrices often do. It 


Beautifies 


The mouth, sweetens the breath and leaves 
a delightfully cool, refreshing sensation. ° 


BGP" The sale of Hood's Tooth Powder has been 
very large in New England for many years. Friends We Prepay Freight pod pointe east of the fPasiesipr 
say it is so / it ought to be e : fely k fe heed een eeu. and north of South Carolina ( points 


Write for our Complete Catalogue. 


We will send you a free sample and book on care 

of the teeth for 2-cent stamp to cover postage. THE FRED MACEY CO.,Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Price of regular bottle 25c., mammoth size, 50c., of eerie ’y “wanes Gertie" 

‘ “ e make extensive 
druggists, or of us by mail Letter Files and Card Indexes: iinerSnd-si direc 


C. L HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s $9.40 Rage “MACEY | 


NO. 249. 

















G EG ENi B E R. The way to tell the genuine is to read the label carefully. It must 
read: “Johann Maria Farina, GEGENUBER dem Julichs 


Platz.”” The word gegeniiber cannot be copied. Don’t take fraudulent and misleading imitations, 


Johann Maria 


The name of Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents for 
United States, ust ale agpeer on overy bettie. 


Farina Cologne. 












That portion of your shoes which is next to the soles of the feet 
is called “innersole.” It is usually of sole leather, which is hard and stiff. 


The substitution of a porous, springy and elastic sub- 
stance —“‘ DOLGE” wool felt—is the basic princi- 
ple of the “Daniel Green” shoes. 


? ‘ D ‘ 
It’s like walking on cushions compared to 
traveling on stone walks. “DAN’L GREEN” shoes are 
STORM-PROOF AND WARM — but light and flexible. 


No. 907. Men’s Box Calf, heavy sole, tip toe—best fall shoe made—all sizes, $5, 


The new catalog— partly printed in colors — 

answers all questions, and illustrates many styles of street and 
house shoes—for Men and Women. Write for it to-day— 
it’s free! 1 


With best materials and expert workmanship, we make collars and cuffs exclusively. Best 
for style, fit, wear—and quality to stand the modern laundry. Equal in every way to high-priced 
goods except in cost. A moderate price -) fine goods— 2 for 25c. Your dealer will supply you, 

If not, send to us, stating size. 
DEPT. 0. Catalogue showing proper dress for all occasions sent free. TROY, N. Y. 
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Oct. 999, 




















A. W. FABER 


(Established 1761.) Lead and Colored Pencils 
Mark the Initials “ A. wo” est sang 
before the name of ulers 


A. W. FABER 


78 Reade Street, New York, N. Y. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS 


9 


ONLY 















Shty do not thicken or fue 
IS Ptafferd, thew York, London Beilin 


THE CEM 


PENGIL SHARPENER. 


For Schools and Offices. 
Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


P. H. COOK & CO., ttarufactrers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 








Pencil Pointer 


Needed in every office, school, 
home. Saves its cost in lead. 
Mechanical perfection. No 
toy. Free circulars. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


152-154 Lake St., CHICAGO. 
47 Nassaa St., N. ¥. 
































A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR OFFICE 


will demonstrate its advantages. 








SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
’ F Send for samples of writing, with prices, 
etc. La t and it eamplete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house 


r 
or: 
in the Machines shipped, privilege of inspection. 


1% Barclay Bercet, Rew Werks Se ndotte Street, K Cit 
a) ay ew or! ya: ansae Je 
SIX STORES {a8 Bromfcld Street Boston: & North Ninth Street, 8t. Louis. 






















NY 


0” entury S 


Illustrated pam let 

describing t cw 
Ceatury”’ will be 
mailed on request. 


AMERICAN 
WRITING 
MACHINE 
COMPANY 












S DY aS 0) S y, = 4 J: * 3 is ) a 
Writing in all Age 
















} 316 Broadway, 
7° f POs a, 


w (enty. wry 











‘yy Qual ial dil rrr P 


Construction 


pewrit ter! 


} eT rig Pell | i 
= Duraore ae se ah 


eee and mi 


327 nr 
a Sa7/Proadway,|New York. N N.Y i 

















Are built for business. Fitted 
with everything convenient, 
nothing superfluous. Made to 
wear — not for months but for 
years. Filing cabinets, too. 
THE GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., 
New York. Boston. Chicago. Cincinnati. 


























Those who like a biunt pen that is not a stub 
will be specially pleased with 


FSTERBROOK'S 


JEFFERSON No. 1743, 


—— as Aa ae A remarkably 
easy writer. 





1 50 other styles. Ask your Stationer 


the Esterbrook Stee! Pen Go., 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John 8t., New York. 

















THE DENSMORE 


Land Office Business! 





Four years ago the U. S. Land Office purchased 40 
Densmores. This same Department has just (June 29) 
given an order for 60 Densmores. The significant infer- 
ence from these facts we can safely leave to the public. 


Ball-Bearing, Easiest, Quickest, 
Handiest, Most Durable. 
Our free pamphlet or a trial of the machine convinces. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO. *".%9%Any' 
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Compact. Cleanly. 














For daily office use in duplicating both handwriting and typewriting. Anybody can operate it. Simple. 


Cheap. Endorsed by over 200,000 Users. Descriptive Catalogue for the asking. 


Made only by 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, } 'S?#54 tate Sree cacaco. } 


Write One and 
Copy the Rest 


-Mimeograph | 





You can produce 1000 letters an 
hour, each a fac-simile copy of 
the original, but only on the 


Edison 


Invented by Thomas A. Edison. 


Fe OOOoooceceseescesce 
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A LITTLE LIGHT. 
ON A 


DARK SUBJECT. 


There are sixteen dif- 
ferent kinds of Carter’s 
Ink suited to as many 
different uses. If you 
choose the kind suited 
to your use you can find 
none better. Uncle Sam 
uses more of Carter’s 


put together. 
great ey Fors 


use Carter’s exclu- 
sively, as do the greatest 
school systems. They 
don’t have to use it but 
they do just the same. 
Ink is so cheap that 
every one can 


I have the best. Carter’s 


Ink is easily the best. 














ritc Away 
(Quickly 


Waterman’s Ideal 
The Fountain ot 


Pen 
satisfaction 


Steadily 


rite Along 


For Sale by Dealers. Write for Catalogue. 


L. E. Waterman Co. 
155 & 157 B’ way, New York 
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Hamburg-Ameri-| North German 
can Line Lloyd S. S$. Co. 


STEAMERS | STEAMERS 


AUGUSTE- | KAISER WILHELM Il 
VICTORIA WERRA 
FURST EMS 
BISMARCK, and ALLER 
COLUMBIA TRAVE 


These steamers sail These steamers sail 
VIA ALGIERS. | VIA GIBRALTAR. 


REGULAR SAILINGS BY EXPRESS STEAMERS TO 


Naples and Genoa, 
via Gibraltar or Algiers 


The ROUTE 70 THE MEDITERRANEAN is 
south of the latitude of New York and AVOIDS 
the RIGORS of the NORTH ATLANTIC WINTER. 


Traveilers are offered the convenience of reaching all 
arts of Spain, North Africa, Southern France, Italy, 
witzerland, and the Tyrol, by the most direct route, 
and with a a of comfort as yet unexcelled. 

During JANUARY and MARCH there will be 
several sailings 


From New York to Alexandria (Egypt) 
via Gibraltar or Algiers, Genoa, and Naples, and return, 
thus accommodating the large and constantly increas- 
ing American winter travel for Egypt, Palestine, etc., 
and offering unusual facilities for reaching these coun- 
tries. The trip from New York to Alexandria occupies 
about 16 days. 


Return tickets are available for the steamers of the 
Hamburg-American Line and North German Lloyd 
from Naples, Genoa, Gibraltar, Hamburg, Bremen, 
London, Southampton, Cherbourg, and Paris. 


For passage on For passage on 


Hamburg-American | North German Lloyd 
Line Steamers | Steamers 


apply to | apply to 
£ = | @ELRICHS & CO. n 
Hamburg-American Line, Sibesdwee, i ta, 
85 & 87 Broadway,N.¥. HW. CLAUSSENIUS & CO., 
159 Randolph St., Chicago. | 90-92 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 




















Uncle Sam 


Pins his faith to the mail pouch going over 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. 

Notice his keen and appreciative 
expression. 

His faith in this line’s service is pro- 
verbial. An experience of more than a 
quarter of a century with the Lake Shore’s 
service in the operation of the government's 
fast mail trains, has led to the knowledge 
that such service is safe, fast, punctual 
and comfortable. 

Experienced travelers have the same 
fine appreciation of this road’s passenger 
trains, knowing that the same high effici- 
ency of service enters into their operation. 

For punctual and enjoyable travel 
between Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston use the 
Lake Shore. ‘‘ Book of Trains’’ free. 

A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio, 

















TRAVELERS 


of Hartford, Conn. 


Oldest, Largest, and Best. 


BMS s cs eas 


Endowment, 
and Accident e 
.. Insurance 


OF ALL FORMS. 
Health Policies. 


Indemnity for Disability caused by 
Sickness. 


Liability Insurance. 


Manufacturers and Mechanics, Con- 
tractors, and Owners of Buildings, 
Horses, and Vehicles, can all be 
protected by policies in THE TRAV- 
ELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ASSETS, . . $25,315,442.46 
Liabilities, . 21,209,625.36 
EXCESS,.. 4,105,817.10 


J. G. BAT TERSON, President. 
S. C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. 
H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 














“LIFE” 
in IQ900 


A novel feature will be 


iy , “One of the Best Stories I Ever Heard” | 


BY 


Gen. Miles Admiral Schley 
Richard Croker W. D. Howells 
*. Joaquin Miller Nikola Tesla 
4 Gen. Joe Wheeler Russell Sage 
” Francis Wilson Dr. Parkhurst 
And others 


“ C. D. GIBSON and T. K. HANNA will 
continue to draw exclusively for LIFE. 


EXTRAORDINARY 
OFFER FOR 1900 


| The subscription price of LIFE is $5.00 ; 
, | per year, but to any reader of this maga- \%> ¥ 
#4 zine not already a subscriber, enclosing | us we 
$5.00, LIFE will be sent for the remainder 
of this year up to 1901, and, in addition, a 
handsome proof, printed on India-paper and 
% mounted for framing (size 15 x 20), of any of 
the pictures we publish regularly at $2.00. 
i This offer is strictly wet. Selection can 
be made from our catalogue containing 
149 examples. This catalogue will be sent 
to any address on receipt of 10 cents. 


Life Publishing Co. 


19 West 3ist Street NEW YORK CITY 














Addressed to the 


Man who Thinks: 


(I). 


That good advertising is simply buying 
a certain amount of space in this or that 
paper or magazine. 

That most anybody can write and design 
advertisements. 

That the best mediums are those offering 
the biggest cut in rates. 

That he has “reached bottom” in the 
paper that gives him agents’ commission 
as a special concession. 

That the best advertising agent is the 
cheapest, or one who has a job lot of space 
to work off. 


It is needless, perhaps, to. add that the above 
are not our views. We should like to discuss 


(argue if you like) any or all of these points with 


prospective advertisers. 


We go anywhere for business. 


GEORGE BATTEN & Co.,, 





Advertising Agents, 
38 Park Row, New York. 














Rough 
Chapped 
Hands 
Itching 
Burning 


Painful 
Finger Ends 
Tan 


Sunburn 


pony NIGHT CURE WITH CUTICURA SOAP. Soak 
the hands in a strong, hot creamy lather of 
CUTI , and anoint freely with CUTI- 
CURA, purest of emollient skin cures. Wear, during the 
night, loose kid gloves, with the finger ends cut off 
Se cee tS So peewee. For sore hands this 








treatment is simply wonde 





To MARGUERITE jewels and flowers would 


ghave lose their charms had she but known. 


x ‘undborg's 
DAISY QUEEN 


~ because stlasts longest. 
Sold by all @ealers, or 


will be’sent prepaid on ’ 
Teele of pt iasen pF. 


Oe — 
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) PROPRIETORS : and 4 Barclay 
_MANU FACTURERS, 
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IDE -VESTIBULED 
trains are operated also 

to Omaha, Kansas City, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, equipped with 
modern, roomy, comfortable 
Pullman Cars and Reclining 
Chair Cars. The European plan 
Dining Car service is a special 
feature of excellence on this 
line. Delicate china, roses, spot- 


less linen, perfect ventilation and 
. strictly first-class cooking. 
On the “Burlington’s Number One” 


fast express, is a Pullman Buffet 
smoking car, fitted with sideboard 
and card tables. This train is only 
one night on the road between 
Chicago and Denver. Its luxurious 


BEST LINE CHICAGO OR ST. LOUIS TO equipment and fast time make a long 
journey seem short. 


‘Colorado Outings” 
“California” 
Are the titles of descriptive booklets which 
be had without charge upon application to 


can 
P. S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent, 
c. B. & Q. R. R., CHICAGO. 


* FIDELITY OND CASUALTY G0. 


oF .. NEw .. YToRxz. 


Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


— of SURETYSHIP . THis Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLA- 
NEOUS LINES of insurance for TWENTY-TWO YEARS, and has built 

s— PERSONAL AGGIDENT . up gradually and prudently the LARGEST CASUALTY INSURANCE 
BUSINESS IN THE WORLD. Its annual income from premiums is about 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY THREE AND A HALF MILLIONS of dollars. Its business is protected 

by assets of over THREE MILLIONS, including an unearned premium 

STEAM BDILER ss+++ reserve of ONE MILLION SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, and a 
special reserve against contingent claims of ONE-HALF OF A MILLION. 

PLATE GLASS ..... It has paid MORE THAN NINE MILLIONS to its policy-holders FOR 
LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give to its clients not only INSUR- 

BURGLARY ......+.+ ANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective INSPECTION and ADJUSTING 


Burlington 









































SERVICES. 
WM. P. DIXON, W. G. Low, J.G.McCULLOUGH, JOHN L. RIKER, 
ALFRED M. HOYT, WM. J. MATHESON, DIRECTORS : ; HENRY K.SHELDON, HENRY E. PIERREPONT, 
A. B. HULL, ALEXANDER E. ORR, : J. H. MILLARD, GEO. G. WILLIAMS. 
GEO. F. SEWARD, President. Inquiries addressed to this office will receive 
BOBT. J. HILLAS, Treasurer-Secretary. rf prompt attention. 


AGENCIES .*, IN .*. ALL .-. CONSIDERABLE .*. TOWNS. 
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alifornia 


is a land of sunshine, ee’ 
more delightful in winter than 
the Mediterranean. 


. There are ancient monastic ruins ; picturesque types 
of Spanish and Indian life ; cultivated valleys of i..- 
credible fertility and loveliness, and mounta:ns a:.d q 
meadows ablaze with wild flowers in solid masses of 
gorgeous color. 


The Santa Fe Route 


is the shortest and most comfortable route to Cali- ; 
fornia. Illustrated descriptive books and particulars 
of rates and service serit on application. 


General Passenger Office 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO 














THOUSANDS 


Of Well Pleased Patrons Have Been Carried 


AND THE INCREASIN NUMBER 
5 THE POPULARITY T 


PERSONALLY 
revel Tit lous 


“EXCURSIONS 


PULLMAN TOURIST SLEEPERS © 


via 


Great 


Rock Island 
Route 


CALIFORNIA 


PACIFIC COAST POINTS 


Routes Offered 


THE SCENIC—THE SOUTHERN 


WE SOLICIT CORRESPONDENCE 


And 
L 


FOR TOURIST DICT/O 


NO EBAS 


Would it not te a goos 
plan to begin now to think about 
where to spend the winter? There 
ate many winter resorts, but few 
of such attractiveness that people 
return season after season. One 
of these is California, which, with 
its dry, bracing air, the diversity 
of mountain and seashore, hills 
and valleys, luscious fruits and 
beautiful flowers, is unrivalled, 
Books telling about the climate, 
hotels, and how the long journey 
can be made most comfortably 
will be sent on application. » #* 


Raymond & Whitcomb 


Tours and Tickets Everywhere 
New York: 25 Union Square. 
Boston, Mass.: 296 Washington St. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 1005 Chestnut St. 








The real distance is much 
greater than it seems to pas- 
sengers on our Lintited Trains. 


W. P. DEPPE, 
Asst. G. P. and T.A. 


W. J. LYNCH, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 
Cincinnati. 














Among the many entertaining and 
valuable contributions to be published in 
The Youth’s Companion during the remain- 
ing weeks of 1899 Will be: 


The Wolf and the Wheelbarrow, 
Frank R. Stockton. 
Hints on Reading, 
Rt. Hon. James Bryce. 
The Growing Child, 
Dr. Mary P. Jacobi. 
How I Went to the Mines, 
Bret Harte. 
Dinnie and the Dans, 
Jane Barlow. 


A Pocketful of Money, 
W. D. Howells. 


‘ For Life and Liberty, 
Henry M. Stanley. 


The Youth’s 
Companion 


NOW is the time to subscribe for the volume for 1900 
to take advantage of the special offer which the publishers 
make to new subscribers, as explained below. 


Pedder d ddd ddl adh 


Two hundred contributors, embracing ex- 
plorers, trappers, soldiers, sailors, states- 
men and story-writers, will contribute to 
next year’s volume. Among them are: 


Andrew Carnegie. 

Gen. ‘‘Joe’”” Wheeler. 
Rider Haggard. 

Capt. A. T. Mahan. 
Victor Maurel. 

Walter Camp. 
Ian Maclaren. 

Margaret Deland. 
John P. Sousa. 

I. Zangwill. 
Capt. Chas. D. Sigsbee. 

Mary E. Wilkins. 
Reginald de Koven. 

Bishop Henry C. Potter. 


Mustrated Announcement Number containing full 
Prospectus of the New WUolurme sent Free to 
any address. Subscription Price, $1.75 a year. 





2 Our Gifts to New Subscribers = nine issues 
° 


The Com- 








volume for 1900, 52 issues. 
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panion for November and December, 1899, will be sent Free 
to all those who subscribe prior to November 1, for the new 
This offer includes the Thanks- 
giving and Christmas Double Numbers and the Companion 
Calendar for 1900,—the most exquisite one in the long series 
of famous Companion Calendars. Cut out and send this 
slip or the name of this magazine with $1.75, the price of 
your subscription until January 1, rgor. E3 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Uneeda 


Biscuit 


? 


The advertising success of the century is that of 
“Uneeda Biscuit” and “Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer.” 

The name “Uneeda” was coined by us. The name 
“Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer” was produced by us. 

The popular catch phrases, “Do You Know Uneeda 
Biscuit”, “Everybody Knows Uneeda Biscuit” and 
“Now Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer” were originated by us. 





executed in all its branches by us. 


The advertising campaign was planned, and is being 


Weare not in the general scramble to get an advertising order regardless 


of the interest of the advertiser. 

We do not accept advertise- 
ments relating to vile diseases, 
disreputable business or intoxi- 
cating drinks. 

We are anxious for all the 
first-class advertising that can 
be made profitable to the 
advertiser and to ourselves— 
and only such. 

Our long experience (thirty 
years) and our large business 


Everybody 
=> nows 


Uneeda—¢# 
—Biscuit 





(the greatest in our line), should 


give us unequaled advantages and facilities for doing good advertising. 


Advertising would open a profitable field to many a manufacturer 





who to-day is fretting over the evils of the old way 
of marketing goods, little dreaming of the oppor- 
tunities that might be his. We are specially glad to 
talk to thinking men of this class. 


N. W. AYER & SON, 


Newspaper Advertising. 
Magazine Advertising. PHILADELPHIA, 
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Healthful Food— 


Noa Gas 


paced Pork and Beans 


(Prepared with Tomato Sauce.) 





to be ready to serve. 


book of household recipes for 6c in stamps. 


VAN CAMP PACKING (0., 
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PUBLIC 








PUBLIC OPINION is now a magnificent weekly mag- 
azine, comprising, in its 52 issues, a grand total of over 
1700 pages of reading matter and illustrations. Its field 
is as wide as the range of human interests. Its: readers, 
independent of other periodicals, are fully abreast of the 
times, sufficiently well informed to appear in any com- 
pany, and to discuss with intelligence both sides of every 
question of the hour, whether political, social, religious, 
educational, scientific, literary or artistic. 


In a recent letter one subscriber says: “In its present 
form it is worth at least $100.00 per yeat to any pro- 
gressive, intelligent reader who wants to keep posted.” 


This special introductory offer gives you ten numbers 
(regular price, $1.00) for the price of one, (ten cents)— 
the cost of postage. It will not be made again. Send 
at once your name, address, and $0 cts. (coin or stamps) 
to America’s Representative Weekly, 


PuBLIc OPINION, 15ASTOR PLACE, N. Y. 















Convenient and economical in use as well as 
delicious and wholesome, being perfectly cooked 
and temptingly seasoned, requiring only heating 








Sold by grocers everywhere. Sample can and 







310 Kentucky Ave. - INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


ONE CENT weex 


For Ten Weeks’ Subscription 















te - , : . 
Whitman’s 
Chocolates and Confections 
to be most daintily made, most deliciously flavored, 
most temptingly boxed. Sold everywhere. 
WHITMAN’S INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE 
If made instantly with boiling milk, is perfect in 
a healthful 


flavor and quality, delici an 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 1316 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. 








When : you buy | 


Little Cigars insist on having 
the best quality 
the best made 
the best value 
the best smoke. 














You can get all these in the popular 


VAN BIBBER 
Little Cigars 


They are made of the finest quality of imported 
whole leaf tobacco—are made as perfectly as any 
cigar in the world—burn evenly—do not bite the 
tongue, and are always the same. 


25 cents for 10. 


A Solid Silver curved box worth $15.00 made to 

hold 10 Van Bibber Little Cigars given FREE! 

Write for fac-simile booklet of all particulars. 
H. Ellis & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The American Tobacco Co., Successor. 











Mexican Cigars and Tobacco. 


So-called ‘‘ Havana Cigars” did not become so 
very rare during the war with Spain. Do you 
know why? 

Thousands of bales of Tobacco came from Mex- 
ican plantations, were put on the market as choice 
**Vuelta Abajo,” and made into the finer brands 
of ‘‘ Havana” cigars, and smoked with complete 
satisfaction. We prefer to let you know what you 
are smoking. 

Visitors to our Sister Republic know the excel- 
lence of Mexican cigars, and we wish to acquaint 
smokers everywhere with the merits of Mexican 
Tobacco. We are the original and only factory in 
the United States manufacturing the genuine Mex- 
ican product. Our warehouse is in Ciudad Juarez, 
Mexico, and our factory is across the Rio Grande, 
about a-mile away, in E] Paso, Texas. 


“La Flor de Mexico” Cigars 


are the result of a combination of excellent stock, un- 
equalled in the world. Fillers and binders are carefully 
chosen from the best plantations in a district justly com- 
pared with the Vuelta Abajo, in Cuba—that of San An- 
dreas-Tuxtla. Wrappers are selected from the finest 
Vera Cruz stock ; we prefer the “ Capa Valle Nacional.” 

We invite connoisseurs to send us a postal-card for a 
list of dealers handling our stock, with price-list; or 
send us $1.00 and receive, prepaid, a box of one dozen 
Clear Mexican Cigars. Address 


EL PASO CIGAR MFG. CO., El Paso, Texas. 





Libby's} 


Condensed 


Mince 
Meat 


Fresh and fruity. Made from 
the pick of the choicest beef — 
deliciously seasoned. Put up in 
convenient packages, enough for 
two big pies. 

pane eeetet Sor book, ‘‘ How to Make Good 


Libby, MoNelll & Libby, Chicago 
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the World 
is in Johnstown, N. Y., where 
Knox’s Sparkling Gelatine is 
made. There’s only one best 





“It’s Not Like Pie,—It’s Healthy.” - 


“Dainty Desserts tor Dainty People” 


A great help to every housekeeper, 
—this invaluable little book. 
70 delicious desserts and how to 
4 make them. Sent for 2 cent stamp. 
AT YOUR GR e 
Pink Gelatine with every pack- 
age. Pint sample, postpaid, 5 cents; 


2 = package, postpaid, 15 cents 
(2for 25 —— 


c. B. KNOX, 
10 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 








Gelatine — that’s Knox’s, and—- | 






















Kept in the larder, solve a most 
important problem for the house- 
wife, since good soups are be- 
yond the skill of the average cook. 
Heat in can before opening. 


Best Grocers will supply you. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


Also Blue Label Tomato Ketchup and 
table delicacies. Booklet for the asking. 











There are many cigars which have their peculiar points of excel- 
oon but there is one cigar which combines everything wilds can 
possi 


ly be put into a cigar to make it good and pure and wholesome 
and satisfying. ‘That is the famous 


(ieneral Arthur Cigar. 


It is made by the poet cigar manufacturing concern in America, 
and bly in the wor! 
nlimited capital, an enormous business, and the most skilled 
and highest priced Cuban workmen combine to make the General 
Arthur absolutely the finest cigar ever put together for the money. 
You can pay more and get a heavy, strong, imported cigar that 
leaves a dull, depressed feeling behind it and is distinctly injurious to 
the digestive organs and the nervous system. 
ou can buy the General Arthur for a dime and have a cigar 
which possesses the true Havana flavor in all its delicious delicacy, 
but is, at the same time, so exceptionally mild that it is strongly 
recommeded to their patients by many prominent medical authorities. 
Probably you can find the General Arthur at your dealer’s. 
If you can’t, send us $1 for a dozen in a tin box. 
That dozen will convince you that the General Arthur is the 
cigar you want to smoke and ought to smoke. 


KERBS, WERTHEIM & SCHIFFER, 


Send a two-cent stamp for a unique - 
and striking little folder. New-York. 























TRADE MARK 


Creamof Wheat | 


A Dainty Breakfast Dish, made solely of the gluten of 
the wheat, literally the “cream.” Pure, healthful, nour- 
ishing. If you want a breakfast dainty or an ideal dessert 
dish ask your chef to serve Cream of Wheat, you will not 
be disappointed. 


You should also ask your Grocer to show you those elegant Cream of Wheat 
Pictures which he will give you 


FREE 


They are not common prints but artistic Gravures which you will want to 
hang in the firfest room in your house. Yow will miss it if you do not look 
themi over. CREAM OF WHEAT CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 








The sale of this new pipe tobacco, since it was first advertised in this magazine last July, has been extraordi- 
nafy— nearly 10,000 men have written for sample boxes of «Old English,” and are now smoking it with satis- 
faction. It disappoints no one —always smokes “‘cool,”” and is a common-sense tobacco to smoke in a pipe. 
SEND I O CEN TS for a trial box of Old English Curve Cut, and you will receive by 

; feturn mail one of the new curbed tin boxes, containing 12 slices 
of it, and a booklet of practical —— about pipe-smoking. Please mention Century Magazine and 


Address The American Tobacco Co., m Fifth Ave., New-York, N. Y. 





























NOT FOR.GOLD MINE. 


Began to Get Well When He Quit Coffee. 


You could not get-me to return to coffee after 
my experience if, you were to give me a gold 
mine. 

Two different physicians who treated me helped 
me some, but as soon as I left off the medicines I 
went down again. Neither of these doctors told 
me that coffee was the cause of the trouble. 

I was compelled to give up my occupation, and 
had been for a long time constantly taking medi- 
cine of some sort. The trouble was indigestion 
and constipation, causing loss of sleep, and run- 
ning me down seriously in weight. 

I was discouraged with the drugging, and re- 
mained ill until I noticed one of your advs. about 
how coffee affected some people, then thought I 
would stop drinking it, and see if that might not 
be the cause of my trouble. I took to drinking 
Postum Cereal Food Coffee, and grew to like it 
very much indeed. As soon as I stopped drinking 
common coffee I began to get well, and have in- 
creased in weight from 140 to 158. Since be- 
ginning Postum I have never taken a pill or any 
kind of medicine, and I never felt better in my 
life.—L..F. MCMINN, 1702 High Street, Des 
Moines, Ia. : 








‘*Grateful to 
the Palate,’’ 


Says a 
Fancy Grocer 


"Grape-Nuts. 


The famous food. 





A SECOND DISH 
Showed the Value of Condensed Food. 


**It is a delicious novelty, and very grateful to 
the palate. I found, about midway in my second 
dish, that I had sufficient for a meal, and realized 
for the first time that I was eating a condensed 
food that supplies one’s wants with a few spoons- 
ful, and does not require anything like the volume 
to furnish the amount of food required as when 
any of the ordinary forms of cereals are served. 
Grape-Nuts are delicious food, and the Postum 
Cereal Co., Lim., are.to be congratulated upon 
the discovery,” said a well-known fancy grocer. 
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“ Never mind watching that girl, she is going to foozle the drive, anyway; there is a bottle of DURKEE’S 
SALAD DRESSING here, so we can have a good lunch. 








Ras il 


Send for FREE booklet on “‘ Salads; How to Make and Dress Them,” giving many valu- 
Luncheon Di 


able and novel recipes for Salads, Sandwiches, 
E. R. Durkee & Co., 534 Washington Street, New York. 


Dishes, stc. Sample ro cents. 















‘APENTA 
The Safest and Most Reliable 
Household Aperient. 


HE USEFULNESS OF THE APENTA WATER depends mainly upon 

its great richness in natural saline aperients, and its consequent laxative action. 

In large doses, as an immediate aperient, it has a speedy and beneficial action. In 

smaller doses, having milder effects, intestinal secretion is notably increased, and there 

is not, as by a more incautious use of ordinary purgatives, any effect of catarrhal 
irritation. 





“As a cooling medicine for children it has no superior. It is 
readily taken by them. The gentleness of its action makes it 
particularly adapted for women.” — Ze Practitioner. 

. For Analysis, eté:, address UntTED_ AGENCY Co., 5th Ave. cor. 42d St., N.Y. 











A SOUTH AMERICAN CATTLE FARM. 


Fine material and fine workmanship 
roduce fine articles. The Liebig 
ompany have their own immense 
cattle farms in South America,where 
many prize cattle, adapted by nature 
to.the climate and soil, are tobe 
found, and where the finest animals 
reared in the richest pastures of the 
world are reared for the manufacture of 


LTEBIG# F822") 
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SIGNED Oy BLUE. 
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He’s a Jolly Good Fellow 


The man who lives on blood-heating, gout and rheumatism- 
breeding meat may be called a good liver, but he is sure to 
have a bad liver.. How foolish! when Pettijohn’s Breakfast 
Food is more economical and infinitely more wholesome and 
healthful ; it is more appetizing for breakfast. 

uae _ At all Grocers in 2-Ib. Packages 

















FRANCO-AMERICAN SOUPS 


are as good as care and skill can 
make them. 


FRANCO-AMERICAN SOUPS 

are honest goods, honest from start 
to finish. Everything about them 
is above board. 


FRANCO-AMERICAN SOUPS 

are packed in quart, pint and % 
pint cans. All leading grocers sell 
them. Watch for our trade-mark 
on each package. 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN 
FOOD CO. 
Jersey City Heights, N. J. 


OUR BOOKLET, “FRANCO-AMERICAN SOUPS—HOW THEY ARE MADE”— 
WILL BE MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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HAPPY, HEALTHY MELLINS FOOD BABIES. Happy Because HEALTHY. 
HEALTHY BECAUSE FED ON MELLIN'S Poop. THERE IS NO OTHER FooD LIKE MELLIN’S 

CONTAINING THE RIGHT PROPORTIONS AND PROPER AMOUNTS OF THE POOD ELEMENTS NECESSARY FOR 
THE BABY, IT MAKES, WITH FRESH.MILK, A PERPECT.AND SATISFACTORY SUSSTITUTE POR MOTHER'S MILK. 
bs A FREE SAMPLE WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST. 
MELLIN'S FOOD COMPANY, Boston. Mass. : 
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An Autumn Morning Dish. 


Pillsbury’s VITOS, the ideal Wheat Food, can be prepared in 
the form of fried mush, but fried mush of unusual delicacy 
and ease of digestion. Fried mush made of Pillsbury’s 
VITOS is neither greasy nor heavy. Served with maple 


syrup it is an ideal breakfast dish for cool autumn mornings. 


PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Lrp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MAKERS OF PILLSBURY's BEsT FLOUR. 
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Toilet and Bath 





Blowing Wool Soap bubbles is great fun, but it is greater fun to know 
that by using Wool Soap for all home purposes, especially for the Toilet 
and Bath, it means a saving in household expenses. 


For Six Wool Soap Wrappers we will send to any address, postpaid, a Double-Bubble Soap Pipe. It makes 
bubbles within bubbles—new and novel—pleases the children—amuses the grown people. 


SWIFT AND COMPANY, CHICAGO 




















sHE very texture and touch of Ivory Soap proclaim its 

purity. You can tell by the feel of its soft creamy lather and 

by its clean natural odor that it will not be otherwise than 

) beneficial to the complexion. The office of a pure soap is 

to remove the dirt from the face and the oily exudations 

from the minute pores that open on the surface of the skin, nature 

does the rest. Perfect cleanliness will often do more than medica- 
tion, and Ivory Soap makes perfect cleanliness without injury. 

IVORY SOAP — 994*4¢@, PER CENT. PURE. 


COPYMENT 1699 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE 60. CINCINNAT! 
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The Chicago Check Perforat or 


WE ARE WILLING TO SEND IT ON TRIAL 
TO YOUR ADDRESS, PAYING ALL EX- 
PRESS CHARGES. THERE ARE MORE OF 
THESE PERFORATORS IN USE THAN 
OF ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED. 


== | 
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This is the only machine that 
will perforate top, bottom or 
center of a check. It takes up 
less room than any other ma- 
chine. It can be operated with 
greater ease and speed than any 
other, and with one hand. It is 
now used and endorsed by more 
than 36,000 of the largest finan- 





cial 


concerns 


in the 


United 


States. 


The private tndividual 


THE B. F. CUMMINS CO., 


who draws but few checks is, 
however, the most frequent vic- 
tim of the “check raiser.” Are 
you such a one, and is $10 too 
much for you to pay for perma- 
nent protection ? 

EVERY MACHINE IS WARRANTED. 


232 South Clinton Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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[HAND-WROUGHT 
WEDDING SILVER 


INCE their exhibttion of Martele, or Hand-wrought Silver,-at the Wal- 
K) dort-Astoria, two years ago, the Gorham. Company, Silversmiths, have 
been perfecting the att, until it now rivals that of the famous metal-workers 











of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries: 

The Gorham Company stands first and ‘alone in this new development of 
handicraft, Many excellent specimens will be offered for inspection. during 
October for autumn. weddings. 

In no case are replicas made excepting when ordered by the. purchaser of 
the ortginal. 

It desired. s« 
future delivery. 


TH E GORHAM COMPANY 


SILVERSMITHS, 
BROADWAY AND. NINETEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


‘lecttons either tor wedding or. other. gifts will be held: for 
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“A Perfect Food,”’ : 
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‘« Preserves Heaith,”’ 
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‘Prolongs Life.’’ 
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BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA . 
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“It is at once a delightful food and nour- 
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TRADE-MARK. 
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ishing drink, and it Id be well for hu- 
manity if there were more of it onsumed 


b lesa ‘tem oF Coffer.” — Tike. Bovsneneths 


> Walter Coe CO. Limitea 3 ar DER 
DORCHESTER, MASS. | 
} Absolutely Pure. 
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Established 1730 


AMY 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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